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A TEACHER-THERAPIST DEALS WITH A HANDICAPPED 
CHILD 


BY VIRGINIA M. AXLINE anv CARL R. ROGERS 


The Ohio State University 


CCASIONALLY a case turns up 
which is rich in implications 
far beyond the specific details 
h it embodies. Such is the case of 
st, which is reported in this article. 
Viewed narrowly, it is the account of the 
tment of a handicapped child with 
, throat constriction, by a psychologi- 
trained therapist who is also his 
cher. Viewed broadly, the case has 
significant implications not only for the 
hild guidance field, but for school 
eachers and administrators, for case 
workers and group workers, for thera- 
pists working with adults, and espe- 
cially for workers in the fields of 
rehabilitation and occupational therapy. 
many questions regarding 
therapeutic procedures in each of these 
fields and provides at least partial 
nswers to some of them. It is because 
its problems reach into so many areas 
specialization and also because it 
provides a clear picture of skilled 
therapy that this case is presented. 
the material is detailed and 
complex, it seems wise to give at the 
F outset a simple summary of the whole 
process through which Ernest lives dur- 
ing the seven months covered in the 
se account. This is not to prejudge 
the process but to provide a pattern of 
thinking from which the reader is free 
depart as he studies the detailed 
material, This summary is given in 
the two following paragraphs. 
Ernest, a six-year-old rejected child 
F with a constricted throat, is fearful, 


It raises 


since 


infantile, and unsocial. In therapeutic 
contacts with an understanding teacher 
he expresses a need for affection from 
his mother, and takes the initiative in 
exploring the possibility of living with 
her. He receives rejecting treatment 
from his mother, and becomes violently 
aggressive, turning, however, to his 
teacher-therapist for emotional support. 
Gradually he assimilates his disappoint- 
ment, adopts his foster family as his 
own and even accepts the fact that 
his teacher will not substitute as his 
mother. } 

Parallel with this development he 
gains courage to attempt the grownup 
behavior of eating, and, with many 
swings between infantile and mature 
reactions, he gradually pursues the 
more adult role, leaving behind nursing 
bottles, rubber tubes, and the neurotic 
use of his handicap. His new adjust- 
ment is severely tested by upsetting 
periods of illness and hospitalization, 
but he maintains the more mature way 
of meeting life which he has achieved. 

A similar summary in regard to the 
therapist’s procedure may also be help- 
ful. Detailed comments on the thera- 
peutic process, the techniques used, and 
the stages of insight and growth are 
contained in footnotes throughout the 
report, but a general statement of the 
therapist’s point of view needs to be 
given at the outset. It will be seen that 
to an unusual degree this teacher main- 
tains a deep and thoroughgoing respect 
for the integrity of this six-year-old per- 
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sonality. She has a clear recognition 
that even at this age, surrounded as he 
is with difficult environmental situ- 
ations, much of the final solution must 
be found within the boy. There is 
clear evidence of her basic confidence in 
the capacities for growth in the indi- 
vidual. There is obvious recognition 
that the main task of the therapist is to 
create an atmospnere of freedom and 
permissiveness in which the child can 
drop his defenses and come to grips 
with the problems as they exist within 
himself. 

With this introduction, the case 
record, as it was kept by the teacher 
who acted as therapist, is presented for 
consideration. It has been edited only 
in the interests of brevity and disguis- 
ing identities. 


Tue Cast or Ernest 


a '" 
\ Ernest started to school in September. 
He was six years, three months of age. 


He was short for his age, but he had a 
personal history that was long indeed. 
When E. was three years old he drank 
lye and as a result was hospitalized. 


His father deserted his mother. The 
mother brought E. to C—, placed 
him in a hospital, and left town. E. 
became a state ward. The mother went 
back home—she lived in a small town 
about 60 miles away from C-—. E. 
remained in the hospital for three years. 
During that time his mother came to 
see him only twice. Seeing her only 
once a year, E. forgot his mother and 
when she paid her last annual visit he 
did not recognize her. E. underwent a 
series of operations and throat dilations. 
This September he was pronounced 
“surgically cured.” However, he still 
refused to eat and it was necessary to 
continue to feed him through a tube 
inserted directly into his stomach. 
When E. entered school, he had been 
out of the hospital for only four 
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months. He did not know how t 
dress himself. He was enuretic. H, 
had had no association with other chil. 
dren. He had been placed in a board. 
ing home with a very dominating 
middle-aged woman. The child and 
the foster mother did not get along 
He refused to eat anything. He even 
refused to drink water. The foster 
mother felt that it was an attempt 
get back at her. The doctors als 
thought that the problem was entire! 
psychological. 

The first day of school E. was rather 
awed by the other children, by the 
size of the building, by the school 
activities. There were 26 other first. 
graders in the class. On this first day 
he watched the other children drinking 
from the “bubblers.” These fountains 
fascinated all the children and they 
went through the motions of drinking 
gallons of water those first few days. 
E., standing beside his teacher watching 
the other children, said “It looks like 
fun.” The teacher (T.) responded to 
the obvious desire on his part to join 
the others in drinking from the “bub- 
bler.” This brief contact went some- 


thing like this: 


. It looks like fun. 

. You think it would be fun to drink from 
it, too. 

(nods agreement) But 7 can't. 

. You don’t think you could drink it. 

. No. It looks like fun. 

. You don’t think you could drink it, but 
still you would like to. 

. I'd like to try. 

. You want to try it. 

. I used to take a drink from one of those 
things when I was in the hospital. I don't 
drink now. 

. You remember what fun it was. (E 
grins and goes over to the drinking 
fountain.) 

. It might not stay down. 

- You think it might not stay down, but 
you still want to try. (E. nods his head 
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He takes the handle and turns it up too 
high and jumps back.) 

It’s a lot of water. 

It looks like a lot of water to you. 

ll drown myself. (He takes a drink, 
glances at the teacher, grins broadly.) It 
stayed dow n! 

(He drinks again.) 


(He 


Yes. It stayed down. 


It stays down. seems quite 


delighted.) 2 

He came back into the room and told 
all the other children that he “drank a 
drink.” They accepted the fact with 
all the appreciation of the five-year-old. 
They did not know that E. was “dif- 
ferent.” They only knew that he was 
very proud of the fact that he had had 

drink from the bubbler and they 
boasted about their drinks, too. E. had 
about five hundred drinks that day— 
or so it seemed. From then on E. had 
no trouble of drinking water at school 
and retaining it. However, he still 
refused to drink at home. 

Two days later E. noticed a big red 


It looked 


apple on the teacher’s desk. 
very good to him. All the exercise he 
was getting walking to and from school, 
and all the school activities, were in- 


creasing his appetite. The other chil- 
dren were eating apples and pears and 
oranges on the school ground at recess 
time. E, began to entertain the idea of 
eating like the. other children. Late in 
the afternoon of this second day, he 


1Even in this first incident, both E. and T. 
it significant attitudes. T. shows an accept- 
nonargumentative, Doncoercjve attitude, being 

t as ready to accept his discouraged and fearful 

attitudes as his courageous ones. Untrained 
workers afe—prone to persuade—‘“I’m sure you 
can take a drink”—or to be supportive—“TTI help 

u and then it won't be so hard’’—or to bring 

ssures to bear—“You want to be a big boy 
the others, don’t you.” It takes restraint 

and a therapeutic point of view to let the child 
know that. he is accepted for what he is, not for 
What he 1s not. 

E., on his side, shows a willingness to be 

irageous in spite of fear which is characteristic 
{ the growth impulse. It is as he is sure that 
T. accepts both of his contradictory attitudes, that 
he can venture to attempt a drink. 


sidied up to T. and said, “If you shared 
your apple with me after school, I 
would help you eat it.” T. immediately 
recognized his desire to eat the apple 
and accepted his invitation to share the 
apple with him. After school that day 
T. cut the apple in half and gave part 
to him. He ate the apple. Part of it 
he did spit up, but enough of it stayed 
down to give him the satisfaction of 
eating it. 

The apple eating session went some- 
thing like this: 

It is a pretty apple. 

. It is a very pretty apple. 


. It is a beautiful, red apple 
You will share your apple with me. 
said you would. 
T. You want to share the apple with me. 
E. We'll share it together. (T. cut the apple 
in half. E. picked it up almost with a 
feeling of reverence.) 


E 
1 
E. It is a beautiful apple. 
T 
E You 


It may not stay down. 

T. You think it might not stay down, but 
you want to try. 
I want to try.” (E. bit into the apple.) 
You eat that part. 

. You want me to eat this part while you 
eat that part. (E. nods head. So T. did. 
E. smiled at the teacher. His eyes were 
shining.) 
This is a very, very delicious apple. 

. You think the apple is very, very good. 

[E. nods sincerely. (As a matter of 
fact, the apple, like most beautiful apples, 
was as dry as sawdust and as tasteless.) 
Occasionally he spit out part of it, but 
some he really swallowed. He talked 
about the games they had played that day, 
about a picture he had drawn. Then 
came this thunderbolt out of the blue.] 
2. Say. What is your IQ? 

. My IQ? 

IQ is? 
S. Yes. 


You want to know what my 


I would like to know. 


2 This desire to solve his problems is a good 
prognostic sign. In many instances a client will 
clearly show, in a first or second contact, whether 
or not he has sufficient motivation to overcome 
his difficulties. 
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. How can I find out for you? 

=. Get someone to give you a test. 

. Do you know what yours is? 

=. Oh yes. It’s 119. Some man came over 
to the hospital and measured it. The 
nurses told me it was 119. That’s good, 
too. The nurses said I ought to be proud 
of it. 

. Did they have one? 

4. I guess not. They didn’t know what 
theirs was, either. And Mrs. S. (the 
foster mother), hers is terrible. 

. You think hers is terrible. Why? 

=. Well, I asked her what hers was when I 
first went there. She didn’t know. I said 
“Guess!” She guessed hers was 100. I 
told her mine was 119 and since it was 
bigger than hers I didn’t have to pay any 
attention to her. I was smarter than she. 

- You think you are smarter than she is. 
(generously) I expect yours is about 119.3 

. You think I am about as smart as you 
are? 

2. I really do. (By this time the apple was 
consumed in spite of the IQ—or because 
of it. Then T. took him home.) 


The next week there was a popcorn 


fritter sale at school. 
eating popcorn. E. eyed the popcorn 
with interest. Then after school he 
asked T. for a piece of popcorn. She 
gave him one of the fritters and he ate 
it all and retained every bit of it. At this 
session he talked all the time about the 
popcorn and how very good it was. 
This was a brief session—i5 minutes in 
length. At the conclusion T. took him 
home in her car and stopped in to see 
the foster mother. When T. related 
how he was becoming interested in 
eating in school, the foster mother 
expressed quite evident antagonism 
toward the boy and said that he refused 
to eat for her. She said, “I just told 
him the other day, ‘I know you think 
it hurts me when you don’t eat. But 


Everybody was 


8 Here is the first clear evidence of the positive 
affectional attitude which he is forming toward 
the teacher. The handling of this relationship as 
it deepens constitutes one of the most interesting 
issues of the therapeutic contacts. 


I don’t care. You can always ry 
around with a silly rubber tube in yoy; 
stomach, if you want to. It doesn’ 


hurt me at all.’ Then he looked at m; 


curiously and said ‘Is that the way yoy | 


really feel about it?’ And I said 

don’t care what you do.’ That seemed 
to get him. It’s the same way with his 
bed wetting. I am convinced that he 
just does it to get back at me.* [ telj 
him so, too. He is a mean one, though, 
He lies and steals. And he is so styb. 
born. I stopped the feedings for 

while, when the doctor told me there 
was no real reason why he couldn’t eat 
And he refused food until he actually 
fainted. Then I just started the supple- 
mental feedings again. I don’t know 
what to do with him. But .if he can 
eat for you, why can’t he eat for me?” 
T. did not say “You wonder why he 
won't eat for you! Well, I'll tell you, 
you old so and so!” but certainly 

|_wanted to. 

Then Mrs. S. related the IQ episode 
exactly as E. had related it to T. in 
regard to Mrs. S.’s IQ of 100. She was 
quite obviously “burned up” about his 
remarks. When the teacher told her 
that he had eaten some popcorn and 
had retained all of it, she said “Well, 
that is the limit! Popcorn, of all things 
Why I wouldn’t even let him have that. 
Suppose he choked? Suppose he 
choked on any of the things given 
him? My God, what would you have 
done?” T. silently responded, “My 
God, period.” Audibly she said that 
the boy’s nurse had said that they were 
very interested in getting him to cat, 
that there was no risk of choking—n 
more risk than with any other child, 
and that the more he ate or even tried 


4It is interesting to note that the foster moth 
too, has some understanding of the attitu 
which underlie E.’s behavior. She cannot a 
them, however, and hence the situation goes [ror 
bad to worse. 
identical in its dynamics, see footnote 20. 
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to eat, whether it stayed down or not, 
the better off the child would be. Mrs. 
S. didn’t like that very well. However, 
she accepted T.’s foolhardiness by com- 
menting acidly “Well, it’s your funeral!” 
A few other minor points were dis- 
cussed to clear the air before T.’s de- 
parture and when T. left E. came out 
on the porch and called after her, “I 
wish you would take me with you. I 


don’t like it here.” All of which did 


not help his situation in the foster 


home. 

The following week the boy’s state 
guardian came over to the school and 
asked the teacher for a conference. T. 
made an appointment for the following 
day and went down to his office to dis- 
cuss the case with him. T.’s opinion 
more or less confirmed the guardian’s 
suspicions that E. was poorly placed 
and consequently it was decided that he 
would be placed in another foster 
home—in one closer to the school if one 
was available. The following week he 
was placed in another home. The 
guardian came out and told him the 
afternoon before he was moved. And 
so there was another adjustment to be 
made by this youngster. Individual 
contacts after school were started. So 
far as possible, feelings and attitudes 
expressed in school were recognized 
and accepted. 


September 29, 1943 


On September 28 E. was moved to 
Mrs. R.’s, his new foster home. This 
contact was after school and at E.’s 
request. He was very much disturbed 
by the sudden move to the new home. 
(In this new home the foster mother 
is in her 60’s. Her husband is in his 
70's. She has another foster son aged 
15. Mrs. R. is an excellent cook, and 
has specialized in boarding feeding 
problems. She is soft-spoken, has a 
very bad heart condition, and is ex- 


tremely religious. She seemed to be 
very sympathetic in regard to E. and 
said, “If I can’t help him, then I won’t 
keep him. I'll ask to have him placed 
in another home. I’m more concerned 
about his welfare than the boarding 
money. And I will not stand in his 
way. But I am confident that Ernest 
can be cured. I don’t know how you 
feel about this—-but I believe God will 
help this child if we pray to him 
faithfully.”) 

In the after-school contact, the day 
after the move to the new home, E. 
stood at the “paint table” and idly 
stirred the paints for a few minutes. 
T. was sitting at a nearby table. (These 
contacts were all held in the classroom 
and all materials used were always 
available during school time to E. and 
the other children. There was no 
marked off area of limitation. He 
could use anything in the room. The 
only requirement was that he stay in 
the room. Materials in the room in- 
cluded clay, paints, all kinds and sizes 
of paper, work bench, hammers, nails, 
saws, crayons, cowboy suit, gun, soldiers, 
airplanes, tanks, building blocks, set of 
dolls and furniture, and many other 
games and toys.) 

E: looked at T. and then came over 
and leaned against her. 


E. I want to write a letter to my mother. 
You know she lives away from here, 
in ——. That’s far away. You write 
what I say. 

. You want to write a letter to your real 
mother. 

=. Yes. Say “Dear Mother.” (T. writes it 
on a piece of E.’s writing paper which he 
handed her. Remember that E. has not 
seen his mother for almost a year. He 
has seen her only four times during the 
past three years and the last time he saw 
her he did not recognize her.) 

3. Now say “I am getting along all right.” 
I really am, aren’t I? 

. You want your mother to know you are 
getting along all right. 
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E. 


z. 


Yes. When I get better then I can go 
home to my real mother. 


You want to get better so you can go 
home. 


Yes. Tell her—(pause). Write “I ate 
some lima beans last night. I ate some 
pork chops last night and mashed potatoes 
and gravy on them. And a glass of milk. 
This morning I had some cereal and 
some orange juice. And two pieces of 
toast.” Are you writing ail this down? 
(This is the first meal he ate. Very little, 
if any, stayed down, according to the 
foster mother.) 


. I'm writing all of it down. 


“This noon I had some soup with car- 
rots and onions in it. I had a piece of 
toast and a graham cracker.” (To T.) 
And it stayed down, purt near—for a 
while that is—some of it. 


. Part of it stayed down and you were glad 


it did. You wanted it to stay down. 
(nods) Yes. And someday it will. 
Someday it will. 

I want to wrive some more letter. Write 
“I moved last night to Mrs. R.’s house.” 
I really did. And Mrs. R. is a nice lady. 
She isn’t like Mrs. S. I lke this Mrs. R. 
It least, I think I do. 


. You moved last night and you really want 


. Yes. Only she isn’t a mother. 


to like this new mother. 

I call her 
grandma R. And I have a grandpa and a 
brother now. A big brother called—I 
can’t remember his name, but he is nice. 


. You have a whole new family and they 


are nice people. 
Write, “How are my sisters?” 
two sisters at home. 


I have 


. You have two sisters at home. 


. You want to go home. 


Write, “How is my puppy? I hope he is 
getting along all right. I hope I get to 
go horne to your house sometimes.” (To 
T.) I wish I could go home. 


Moving to a new 
home yesterday made you think about 
your own home. You don’t know how 
things will be in this new home and so 
you wish you were home. 

(nods) Of course I do. My pigs are 
down there and my puppy. I want to see 
my pigs. 


. You would like to see your puppy and 


your pigs. 
Yes. Write, “Dr. B. is on a vacation now. 


' his fear of it. 
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Love for grandpa and mother. Ernest!” 
E. draws T.’s arm around him and 
snuggles up. 
. You feel uneasy about your new home 
You don’t know any of those people yer5 


I only saw them yesterday. Never not 
once before. 

. Of course I can understand how you fee! 
Everything is strange. 
Will you come home with me tonight 
and meet Mrs. R.? 

. You want me to know Mrs. R. too. 
Will you? 
him.) 


(T, agrees to go home with 


On the way home T. and E. stop in a 
drugstore and T. buys him an ice cream 
This was according to a pre- 


cone.® 


5 This is an excellent clarification of the attitude 
which E. has been expressing by his actions, and 
by such statements as “I like Mrs. R.- At least, 
I think 1 do.” It brings E. to a clear recognition 
of the attitude in himself, in the next response. 

It should be remarked that at the outset of the 
contacts, the therapist’s recognition of attitudes is 
at a relatively superficial level, such as the recog- 
nition of his desire to take a drink, along with 
This is almost invariably true at 
the beginning of therapy, but as these superficial 
attitudes are acc _pted and recognized, the child 
becomes more free to bring out deeper and more 
dynamic attitudes. The therapist needs to be 
alert to understand and follow and clarify these 
deeper attitudes as they are expressed. 

6 In this interview the therapist begins to adopt 
a supportive mother role rather than the strictly 
nondirective role which she has played thus far 
By befriending him as he goes home, by giving 
him gifts of food, by reassuring him the next 
morning about the foster mother, the therapist is 
definitely saying “I will help you” rather than 
continuing to say “I will help you to help your- 
self.” There is room here for difference of 
opinion as to the best technique. E., as we shall 
see, has been accustomed to a very demonstrative 
affection on the part of the hospital personnel, 
and hence would regard this behavior on the part 
of T. as similar to the adult behavior with which 
he was familiar. It is also true that a first-grade 
teacher is necessarily considered a _ substitute 
mother by the children, who continually turn to 
her for approval and support. Consequently it 
may be thought that T.’s supportive role is only 
natural and sound. Yet the dependence which is 
created will need to be handled, as we shall see. 
Perhaps therapy would proceed just as satisfac- 
torily if here, too, the child had been helped to 
face his own attitudes, rather than placing respon- 
sibility on another. The therapist might have 
recognized the boy's need by some such state- 
ment as, “You would like it if I would stand by 
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arranged plan with doctors, nurses, 
guardian, and others involved in this 
case and according to the theory that 
every attempt he makes to eat will help 
his case whether it stays down or not. 
Very little if any stayed down although 
he kept right at it and talked about how 
good it was. T. echoed his comments 
about how nice it was to eat things. T. 
met Mrs. R. and talked to her for about 
an hour after Mrs. R. sent E. out to 
play. His nurse called for him and 
took him to the clinic to weigh him 
and examine him. 

The first thing he said to T. the fol- 
lowing morning was “Did you like 
Mrs. R? Is she a nice woman?” T. 
responded “You want to know what / 
think of Mrs. R. Well, I think she is a 
very nice woman.” E. smiled. Then 
he became quite serious, “Why last 
night, you know what? She prayed 
for me. She asked God to get me bet- 
ter. Now I will get better.” T.: “You 
are sure you'll get better now.” 

Nothing ine ate the following day 
stayed down, either. He seemed quite 
bewildered by everything and did not 
have anything to do with the other 
children. 

The state guardian had told T. that 
they were trying to establish a better 
relationship between mother and child 
so that he could eventually go back 
home. To date they had not been suc- 
cessful. The mother claimed that she 
was financially unable to come up and 
see the child. She lives with her 
parents about 60 miles away. The state 
guardian seemed to believe that her 
long absence was due to low finances. 
He had said they would continue to try 
to get her up to see E. Consequently 
when E. asked to write her a letter T. 


you when you go home to these strange people.” 
And if he insisted on T.’s accompanying him, to 
respond in an understanding way, “I'm not going 
home with you tonight, but I will be here tomor- 
row, and you can tell me all about it.” 


thought this might be used as a device 
to better the mother-child relationship. 
This was the first letter E. had ever 
He got the idea of a 
letter from the school experience of 


written to her. 


having the group dictate a letter to a 
schoolmate. When T. mailed E.’s letter 
she included one of her own to the 
mother. 


Dear Mrs. B——: 

Ernest started to school this fall and is in 
my first grade. He wanted to write a letter. 
I wrote it down exactly as he dictated it to 
me. I am enclosing his letter. 

He is a very nice little boy, does good work 
in school, and has such nice manners. 

If you answer his letter he will get it if 
you address it as follows (the school address 
was given). 

Ernest moved to another home last night. 
He seems to like it very well. He is begin- 
ning to try to eat. 

The children all like Ernest. He is a good 
boy and has a winning personality. He has 
mentioned you several times. A letter from 
you would mean a lot to Ernest. 

Sincerely, 
E.’s teacher. 
October 6, 1943 

E. received an answer from his 
mother October 4. He stayed after 
school. T. gave him a Stanford-Binet 
(Form L). He immediately recognized 
the equipment as “IQ material” 
although “not the same kind” that he 
had had before. He was quite anxious 
to be tested, and asked T. if she didn’t 
think his IQ would be good. T. 
assured him she thought it would be. 
Strangely enough, he received a score 
of 119—the same IQ he had quoted so 
glibly. After he finished this test T. 
told him she had a surprise for him. 
During the test he had been quite 
relaxed; when T. produced the letter 
and told him it was from his mother 
he became quite upset. 

E. I know it. I know my mother wrote it. 

Mrs. R. told me. (Mrs. R. did not know 


about it and had not mentioned it to 


him.) 
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. You are so glad you don’t know what 
to do. 

Read it. (He crawls up on T.’s lap. 
When E. becomes excited or emotionally 
upset he spits up mucous. Several times 
as T. reads the letter he spit up in the 
receptacle provided for him.) 

“Dear Little Son:” 

That is me. I am “dear little Son.” 

. You are glad she called you dear little 
son. 

I am her little son. It’s because I’m a 
boy she calls me dear little son. (He gets 
down from T.’s lap and spits up mucous.) 
". You are excited to hear from your mother 
and so you have to spit up. 

Read it again—from the beginning. 
“Dear Little Son: Just a line to answer 
your letter rec sat sure was pleased to hear 
from you and to no you was getting along 
so good—” 

I am getting along good, aren’t I? This 
letter is to me from my mother. 

. You think you're getting along good, too. 
You are happy to hear from your mother. 


When I'm better I’m going home. I have 
some pigs and a cow, too. And a grandpa. 


. You would like to go home—and when 
you are better you can go home. 

(E. spits up again. T. wondered if she 
should continue with letter since he was 
so excited and decided to risk it.) 

. When you get excited it makes you 
spit up. 

When I’m better I’m going home. 

. When you can eat all your meals and not 
spit up then you will be better. 

What else did she say? How are my pigs 
and grandpa? 

(reading letter again) “that sure was a 
nice letter your sisters are just fine, and—” 
I’ve got two sisters. I don’t know them. 
How old are they? 

I don’t know. You wonder about them, 
don’t you? 

I’m the only boy. I have no brothers. 

. You are the only son. 

(grins) The only son. (Nods head 
solemnly. Then pulls at T.’s sleeve.) 
Go on. Read more. 

(reading) “and your little puppy is to and 
your pigs are great big hogs now.” 
(laughs) “I’ve got great big hogs. My 
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puppy was such a nice dog. Nice little 
puppy. Little brown puppy. 

(reading) “We have still got a cow fo, 
you too. your oldest sister are going 
school. She is in the third grade. I am 
glad you are learning your books good 
honey—” 

She calls me honey.? 

. She calls you honey. You like that. 
(Leans back against T. and closes eyes.) 
I got some hogs and a cow. 

. It’s nice to know you have some things 
of your own back home. 

I'm going to milk the cow when I go 
home, What else does she say? 
(reading) “I am glad you are learning 
your books good honey be a good little 
boy and go to school and learn to be a 
school teacher don’t you think that would 
be nice grandmother said tell you she 
were just fine and for you to be good and 
learn to eat so you can come home—” 


I'll learn to eat. And then I'll go home 
and see my hogs. And the cow. 


. You'll learn to eat because you want to 
go home and see those hogs and that cow. 
I'll bet they’re big. What color are they? 

. She doesn’t say. What color do you 
think? 

I don’t know. (laughs) But not dlue! 

. Not blue. 

Are there black hogs? 

. Yes. There are black hogs. 

Then they're black. (During this talk 
he becomes very relaxed. ©-Murmurs:) 
What else did she say? 


. “Be good and learn to eat so you can 
come home and be with us honey | 
thought your little letter were affel nice 
and I sure do love to hear from you and 
it sure was nice you are eating so good 
I am glad to hear that Mother will be up 
to see you as soon as I can 

Ans soon with love from Mother 
To Ernest goodby.” 


7 The degree of emotional deprivation which 
this child has suffered is made clear by his 
responses all through this letter. It is this extreme 
deprivation which might be thought by some to 
justify the therapist in carrying a supportive role. 
Unless the therapist is ready, however, to be a 
substitute mether, with all that that implies in 
terms of continuing care, the supportive role will 
have to be abandoned at some time, with conse- 
quent pain. 
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Yes. She really is 
She said she would. 


ery relaxed) 
ng up to see me 
ire glad she said she would come up 
you. (When T. finished reading 
tter E. was quite calm.) (T. quickly 
d the letter and put it with -her 


\ 


Are you answering 


re you doing? 


ter? 
down so when you 
letter, I can read it to you 
if you want me to. You can take 
letter home and show it to Mrs. R. 


I'm copying it 
er the 


want to. 
in take it home? (surprise) 
If you want to. 


nt to. Now let’s go get ice cream 


II, 1943 
g this session after 
ball of clay around for a 
then suddenly came over to T.) 


school E. 
few 
write my mother a letter. 


ke to get letters from your mother. 


mother is skinny. 


Skinny as a toothpick. (It is inter- 
note the positive way he speaks 

In reality he does not know 

ything about home or relatives.) 

Say “Dear Mother. I want to 
ilk a cow when I come home. I hope 
u get plenty of milk with your cow. 
I hope I get to butcher my hog when | 
get home!” (to T.) And I really mean 
I'll take a big knife as sharp as a 

and I'll cut its throat. (E. gets 

uler and whacks on table.) I'll kill 


(Squeals—becomes very 


home. 


old hog. 
ggressive. )§ 
You want to kill the hog when you get 
home. 
(Nods head, bangs on table and squeals. 
Suddenly puts down ruler.) Say “How 
is my baby sister right now? How 
you getting along with your work? 
ype grandpa can bring you up to see 


s is the first time that E. has expressed an 
attitude which seems to be directed 
home. The therapist’s response is 
idequate to the depth and strength of 
ructive urge exhibited. “You'd really lke 
might have indicated more 
ind would perhaps have led to further 

on of some of the underlying attitudes. 


his throat” 


oy 
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(To T.) Maybe he will, too! 
You do want to see this mother of ycurs. 
Write 
to see me.” 
You 
something. 

Yes. Any kind of a game. 
any games. 

You 
something. 


me soon!” 
“Bring me a game when you come 


want your mother to bring you 


I don’t have 


want your mother to give you 
Tell her “I have been drinking chocolate 
milk at school. (Dictated rapidly) I get 
graham crackers, too. I want you to 
come up and see how I work sometime 
With you and Grandpa and 
Grandmother, Ernest.” 

(E. walked over to the table and got 
out the box of dolls. He arranged the 
doll furniture and then started to play 
The mother was getting dinner 

at the stove. She called the children. The 

boy came in. The came in. E, 

began to talk for each doll.) 

Boy doll. “What will we play?” 
Girl doll. “Let’s play Ring 

Rosy.” (Makes dolls do this.) 


sister comes in.) 


love to 


with it. 
sister 
around the 
(The other 


(They 


and 


Sister. “Let’s play London Bridge.” 
do. The play is very restrained 
proper.) (Father doll comes home.) 

“What did you do today?” 

| baked a cake.” 


“Was it any good?” 


Father. 
Boy. “I worked hard. 
Father. 
“Oh yes.” 
Father. “Where is it?” 
Boy. “Over 
goes over to stove.) 


Boy. 


there on the stove.” (Father 


Boy. “Have some.” 
“Yum-yum. Good. Now you go 
(Mother takes sister and 


the box 


Father. 
out and play.” 
goes out, Suddenly E. 
dewn on them and catches them under it.) 
(yells) The giant has got you. The giant 
will eat you up. (E. pretends to be the 
giant and pretends to eat them.) 


swoops 


The giant 1S going to eat the mother and 
the little sister.® 
9A better have been, “You 
like to be the giant and eat them up.” Because 
E. has shown to see his 
mother, and to have evidence of her affection, it 
is easy to overlook the fact that his feeling 1s 
He is clearly hostile t family 


as well 


response would 


definite desire 


such a 


ambivalent. » his 


which has deserted him, as being eager 


to make contact with them. 
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E. Yes. Just you watch. (Father sends the 
other brother and the other sister out. 
Same thing happens to them.) Then the 
father calls “Ernest!” 
(to T.) He’s hiding. 
want to come. 

’. The boy 
father. 
No. (Sighs) But he has to. He is well- 
behaved. (Changes voice to a very sweet 
tone) “Yes, Father?” 


don’t 


See? He 


doesn’t want to answer his 


Father. “Go see what happened to your 
family.” 
E. “I don’t 
guess.” 


know. The giant ate them, I 


“The giant? Oh my goodness!” (Father 
runs out and is caught and eaten, then 
flung violently into the toy box.) 


“Even you, little boy!” (And the other 
boy, identified as Ernest, is also caught, 
eaten, and flung into the toy box.!® The 
flinging is done quite violently. E. walks 
away from dolls. He comes close to T.) 


(to T.) Do you suppose some of the lye I 
drank is still inside me? 


. You think maybe some of the lye is still 
inside you. 
Yes. I have such an awful time. I haven’t 
been able to keep all my food down. 
Yesterday only breakfast and lunch, but 
not dinner, and this morning my break- 
fast came up and my lunch— (Pause) 


. It discourages you. (Pause) Do you want 
to tell me about the lye? !! 


I thought it was milk. It was in a glass 
sitting out in the alley. You see, | 


19Tt seems entirely likely that the reason for 
this symbolic self-punishment and self-destruction 
is that the aggressive attitudes have not been ade- 
quately understood, and consequently have not 
been adequately clarified or accepted by the 
therapist. Had E.'s hostility toward his family 
been clearly accepted, it is unlikely that he would 
have had to punish himself in this play. 

11 Here is a very good use of a nondirective 
lead, which helps the boy release some of his 
feeling about the initial trauma. Those who are 
unaccustomed to nondirective therapy may note 
with some surprise that this is the first question 
which the therapist has asked, and even this is a 
very general question which simply emphasizes 
the permissiveness of the relationship. There is 
no probing in this situation, simply because prob- 
ing defeats its own end. Most workers tend to 
overwhelm the child with questions, which tend 
only to create defensiveness. 
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thought it was good milk and I drank ; 
I guess some of it is still down there. 

T. You thought it was milk and you drank 
it. Then it made you sick. Now yoy 
think the lye is still down there, because 
you still get sick. 

Yes. That’s what I think. (Pause. F 
stares at T. unhappily—quite dejected.) 

. What does the doctor say? 
He says it is all out now. He says I cap 
swallow, and I do swallow, but it wan't 
stay down. 

. Sometimes it won't stay down. 
Yes. 

*, Sometimes it won’t stay down and yoy 
don’t like that; then sometimes 
stay down and that makes you glad. 
Yes. Are we going to have ice cream bars 
tonight? 


And sometimes it does stay down 


It does 


. You want an ice cream bar? 
. Yes. 
. Think it will stay down? 

I think so. 


(Went to drug store and got E. an ice 
cream bar. E. ate all of it—no spitting 
up at all. T. remarked about this:) 

. You said you thought this one would stay 
down and it did. 


(Looks at T. curiously, then very solemnly 
shakes head in agreement.) I told you it 
would (very confidently). 


October 18 


E. has his throat dilated about once 
every three weeks. He goes to the 
hospital for this treatment, takes ether, 
and is in the hospital, or in bed at home 
for at least a day, usually for several 
days. The nurse told T. he would 
probably be absent a few days. His 
throat is raw and sore following the 
treatment. The doctor says this treat- 
ment will probably have to be con- 
tinued until E. is 15 years old. T. is 
notified ahead of time as to what E. is 
going to have to face. T. usually has to 
break the news to E. This time, the 
nurse also told E. The following con- 
tact had been arranged to precede by 
one day the hospital treatment. T. 
wondered if E. would use therapy time 
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work out this problem. E. certainly 
lived up to expectations. 


to paint table and starts to paint 
; of red on a large paper.) I'm going 
hospital tomorrow. I’m going to 


ve my throat dilated. 
wre going to the hospital tomorrow. 
ll bet you'll miss me. 

u know I'll miss you. 


You 
brush and spatters the paint.) 


It'll Art! 


You think it will hurt to have your throat 


(Hits paper with paint 
It'll Aurt! 


will! 
It'll Aurt! 


dilated. 
Sometimes it bleeds! Look! (Points to 
paper painted red.) Look! Bloody! Like 
ny throat. !* 
You think your throat will be bloody like 
that. 

(Puts down brush. Tears up paper.) 

throw it away. I'll get rid of it. 


You'll get rid of the blood on the paper. 


Ye (E. crams it in wastebasket and gets 
tramps on it. E. gets baby doll 
Bad bad baby. 
(Does so. Then gets 
the hammer and pounds the doll’s head— 
I'll hurt the baby’s 
I'll make 


in and 


and beats it with his fist.) 
I'll beat you up. 


it was a rag doll.) 
head. Ill hammer it to pieces. 
it bleed. (defiantly) 

You'll make the baby’s head bleed. 
(Gets gun.) Ill shoot it. Bang! Bang! 
There I fixed it. (Aims gun at T.) Bang! 
Bang! There! I shot you, too.—Not 
really, though--just pretend. (Comes over 
and pats T.’s hand.) 


You just feel like shooting everyone. 


(Screams) I 


I ospital. 


don’t want to go to the 


You don’t want to go to the hospital, and 
because you have to go you feel like shoot- 
ing everyone. That’s all right to feel that 
wav.13 

Any doubt as to the easy and direct way in 
hich children make use of symbolism in express- 
: their attitudes in play therapy should be dis- 

1 here. The way in which E. uses the paint 

mbolize his fears, and the toys to act out his 
tilities, is so clear as to need no comment. 
18 Very frequently the handicapped child (or 
It) feels deeply aggressive toward the whole 
which has treated him so cruelly. It is not 
ising that E., deserted by his family, fre- 
ly hurt by physicians, and facing still 


1d 


(grins) Bang! Bang! Bang! (Then he gets 
the hammer and pounds the workbench.) 
It makes you feel good to pound the old 
workbench. 
(Drops th 
room. He 
beside ey 


across the 


hammer, kicks it 


comes over and sits down 
and puts his head in T.’s lap.) 


I'm tired now. Let’s go walking 


You want to go out for a walk 
a walk. | 


They buy 


(T. and 
talks about the 
candy E. 


E. go out for 
hospital. some 


doesn’t eat this candy.) 
I'll save it until 
would stay down. 
You'll until you think it 
down and then eat it. 


later. I don’t think it 


wait will stay 


October 20 

This 
contact was to obtain E.’s reaction to 
the hospital experience, if any. E. 
spends most of the time pounding the 
workbench, and the baby doll. He 
laughs all the time. 


E. was absent only one day. 


E. I'm tough, I am. The doctor 
told him I was eating 
everything and everything was staying 
down. 


was sur 
prised when I 


You’re pretty pleased about that. 

You bet. He said, “You're telling me tall 
tales.” I said “Oh no. Not me.” And 
it didn’t hurt me a bit. 


And it 


. The doctor was pleased, too. 
didn’t hurt a bit this time 
I told the doctor I eat and keep it down 
because I like it at school—I like the 
kids—I like my teacher.’* I like where 


The 


counselor’s response is excellent at this point. It 


another ordeal, should feel so destructive 


interpretation rather 
than simple clarification, but it is an interpreta- 


should probably be classed as 


tion of attitudes already expressed, and hence can 
be accepted by the Note how bringing 
such attitudes clearly into the open, and showing 
real acceptance of them, dissolves the need for 
their expression. The child can almost 
diately cease being destructive, now that his atti- 


€ hild 


imme- 


tude is understood and accepted. 
14°T can keep I like school.” 
Ernest has a good understanding of the funda- 
mentals of psychosomatic medicin« 
Throughout this 
child has gained from mature and 
adjustments is very evident. 


it down because 


contact the satisfaction the 
courageous 
It is not accidental 


that in this situat‘on his song should be of posi- 
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I'm living now. (Laughs. Picks up doll gun strapped to side. (T. had a coy 
and dances it around the table top } , . 4 
. ; ad * boy suit E.’s size in cupboard. 
Sings.) I like! I like! I like! (Goes out : ; — d. E 
found it and began wearing it durin 


in hall to get a drink. T. goes with him. . 
Another teacher is there and speaks to E. school time after October 1r. This 


E. speaks in a friendly way.) I’m staying soon became an indicator of his feel 
tonight. Miss A. and I are going to play. ings. When he felt very upset and 
Other Teacher. (teasingly) Are you staying tense he became more aggressive, tak. 
with her? Why she’s no good. . . | 
a“ ice ing it out in wild cowboy play 
(Suddenly becomes a raging fury, butts : ; 
recess.) As the parents were leaving 


teacher with his head, hits her with his . rad 
fists.) Don’t you dare say such things! he shot each of them. T. responded ¢ 


I like her. She likes me. (Other teacher this “You’d like to shoot the other 
— and walks away. They return to mothers because yours is not here.” EF. 
ey sie B. gets vp agreed. When children talked about 
; ther. Ban Jang! = > ; 
* —se ey i or their mothers and asked E. about h 
° u want t - CCS > < : ” ° “oe . 
Oo int to shoot her because she saic he pointed to a and said She is my 
wasnt any good. - , oS 4 ae 
’ mother.” Other children said “Is she? 
Yes. (Runs around the room, pretending - mrt © a 
E.—“Yep! So my mother is here, see? 


to shoot, knocks over chairs, laughs, comes : 
back to table, sits down, throws gun back When the parents left he stayed for 


over head, doesn’t look where it goes, therapy. E. got the nursing bottle, 
sticks his fingers down in the paint jars. fJJed it with water, drank froin it, cried 
Smears the paper.) oe ' 
' like a baby, made feeble, futile baby 
I’m a messy mess. . 

. You like to mess in the paint. 
(Continues to smear the paint on with his ". You like to play baby. 
hands. Finally comes over to T.) I'll go > Yes. (Lies down on two chairs which he 
wash my hands now. (Goes out and ” fixed like a bed ) Baby is going to sle . 
washes hands. Comes back.) I ought to : a, 
get another letter from my _ mother, 
shouldn’t I? 

*. You want another letter, don’t you? 


gestures. 


. Sh. Baby is going to sleep. 
(Closed eyes. Drinks from bottle. Sits 
up.) Look. I’m drinking like a litt! 
Yes. Maybe tomorrow, huh? baby. Sometimes it's fun to play you are 
, 7 a baby.15 (Pretends to cry again. Get 
. You hope maybe tomorrow you'll get one. up, goes over to doll and pretends to f 
Yes. (Sits down at table. Puts head the doll, then suddenly he hurls the dol 
down and peeks at T. and grins.) across the room, puts the bottle down, 
looks out the window. It is raining a 
little.) You'll have to take me home in 
ie 


your car because it is raining outside. 


T. You don’t want to get wet. 


. It’s time to go now. 
I want an ice cream cone. 
(They go and buy the ice cream cone. 
He eats it all. No spitting.) 
October 21 15 The visits of other parents—visible eviden 
' of his own deprivation—brings out all of | 
Parents of many of the other children infantile desires, which are satisfactorily recog 


visited the room this afternoon. No nized by the therapist. A somewhat deeper 
slightly more interpretative response at this point 


one was there to visit E. During the 
: d a might have been even more helpful. |! 
afternoon other children asked E. if his example, “Seeing all the other children with their 


mother was there. E. replied “Yes, mothers makes you feel like being a baby with 
your mother.” 


She isn’t. He wore the cowboy suit Having expressed his infantile attitudes sym- 
all afternoon and kept the holster and _ bolically, he then expresses them as dependence 

on the teacher, asking for her protection and 
tive and outgoing affection. His attachment to care. She continues her supportive role, giving 
the teacher-therapist’is also evident, as well as him the care he desires, and using the strength 
his insistence on the reciprocal nature of that of her relationship to bring about more matur 
relationship. eating behavior. 
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get wet, then I'd get sick, then I'd be 


: don’t want to get sick. 
ild have to stay home and I don’t 
I want to come to school. 


t to 


e you want to go for a little ride in 


carr 


No doubt I would. (He grins. They go 
ut to car.) 
would get you 


you were in the car you couldn’t spit, 


an ice cream cone but 


But I wouldn’t Aave to spit. 

How do you know you wouldn't Aave to 
pit? 

1 would see to it that I didn’t. 

What would you do? 

I would swallow it and see that it stayed 
swallowed. It’s up to me, you know. 


It’s up to you, Ernest. 


They buy the cone. He eats it. It 
stays down. T. takes him home a very 
round about way. When E. got out of 
the car he said, “Do you see? It stayed 


I can make up my mind ‘stay 
”» 16 


down. 
down there’ and it does. 

Following this contact everything he 
ate stayed down and he received no 
supplemental feedings for three weeks— 
until he went home for Thanksgiving. 


October 27 


A letter from E.’s mother came. E. 
stayed in at noon to have this letter 
E. made no interrup- 
emotional upset. 
shorter than the 


to him. 
showed no 
was 


re¢ ad 
tions- 
The 
others. 

The letter: 


contact 


Dear Little Boy: 

Will answer your letter rec. the other day 
nd glad to hear from you and you are sure 
doing fine in school you can make good 
figures you can milk the cow when you come 
home and help butcher. We have a lot of 
chickens for you to feed and your baby sister 


® Therapy would have been nearly complete at 

point, except for the gradual breaking of the 

ortive relationship, had it not been for the 
y complications which followed. 
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years old and your oldest sister is 


She is going to school every day and 


is four 
eight. 
in the 3rd grade grandma said that she was 
just fine and looking for you home Earnest 
be a good boy and go to school and mother 
You have 
her to 
I may 
cant 


will be up to see you before long. 
an offel it is nice for 
write for you so be a good little boy 
be up after 


nice teacher 
you for thanksgiving. I 
think of anything will close ans soon from 
mother to Ernest 

Goodby 

With love Mother 


going 


coming 


about home for 
She's after me 
I'm going home! 


(Brightens up 
Thanksgiving.) 
for Thanksgiving. 
You want to go home. 

I want to ill the chickens. I want to 
pull off their feathers. I want to chop off 
their heads. Take their insides out! 

*, You really do want to kill those chickens.17 
I want to write a letter to my mother. 
I'll kill off all your chickens. I want to 
suck the nipple bottle (gets it). See? 
I’m a baby! (cries like a baby). See how 
much I can drink! 

*. You wish you were a little baby. 

Let’s answer that letter. (He begins to 
dictate.) “Dear Mother: I want to kill 
a chicken when I get home and feed my 

I’m glad my baby sister is 4 years 
old. I want to clean the chicken when I 
get home. That will be a lot of fun. I 
want to clean up the house.” 

".. You want to 
when you get home. 
know that. 


hogs. 


really Aelp your mother 


You want her to 


“I'm glad my 
Why doesn’t 


Tell my 


(continuing to dictate) 
sister is in the third grade. 
she write me a letter sometime? 
grandma I hope she comes up to see me, 
I hope you can have dinner with me 
On Christmas day 
| hope the 


too. 
on Thanksgiving day. 
I hope Santa brings me a sled. 
family can all come up on Christmas day 
and eat dinner with me, too.” 
You want to be with your family. You 
want to know them. 


17 The letter from his mother touches off in | 
both his desires and his deeply hostile 
desires. 
their real goal. 


infantile 
The latter he does not dare direct toward 
A better response at this point 
would have been, “You want to go home, and 
you want to kill things at home.” This might 
have enabled him to express his hostility more 
openly. 
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“I do good work in school. 
I mind what my teacher says. I have a 
boy friend now. His name is Robert. 
(He is 15 years old.) I have a girl friend, 
too. Her name is Miss L. (His Sunday 
School teacher.) She bought me a paint- 
ing set two weeks ago.” 

. You like Robert and Miss L. 


(nods) “I want a Mickey Mouse watch 
for Christmas. I can read a little bit now. 
My teacher gets me ice cream all the time. 
My teacher has lots of toys for us to play 
with. We have a good time in school. 
I wear a cowboy suit in school some 
(E. to T.) Gosh I miss my 
mother. She is skinny, like a_ pencil. 
Write—“I play at school. I wore a funny 
face on Hallowe'en and a cowboy suit. 
I paint pictures at school. I have fun at 
school when I work and play. We are 
building a playhouse. I drink chocolate 
milk at school. I eat fine. Love to 
mother and my family. Ernest.” 


E. (dictating) 


times.” 


When E. finished dictating this un- 
usual letter he took the nipple off and 
drank the water. This time he went 
home alone. It was noon—he did not 
ask for ice cream and candy. He was 
very happy when he left. 

E.’s mother came after him for 
Thanksgiving. The state guardian 
arranged for the meeting to take place 
at school. E. was quite anxious for her 
to come. T. knew she was not to azrive 
until 2:30. To offset E.’s anxiety T. 
took the class for a walk to see some 
live turkeys. He was excited and 
nervous. Once after returning he went 
over to his receptacle to spit, hap- 
pened to catch T.’s eye on him, and 
walked away saying “No. I won’t spit 
up. I won’t do it,” and didn’t. We 
got out the rhythm band instruments 
(which seem to be a good outlet for 
tensions). E. is an excellent drummer 
and never misses a beat. We had 
played one piece when his mother and 
legal guardian knocked on the door. 
One of the children answered the door 
and then called T. back. Mr. S. and 


E.’s mother were there. T. asked them 


| 
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both in and brought chairs for them 
T. did not call E. back, but remained 
nondirective much to the surprise of 
Mr. S. and the mother. T. went back 
to the piano and E. looked back at the 
couple. He recognized Mr. S. and 
concluded the stranger must be his 
mother. He finally put down the drum 
and went back to the woman, held out 
his hand to shake hands and said “My 
mother, I think?” She did not kiss 
him. She looked quite upset. He 
stayed beside her for a few minutes, 
She put her arm around him quite 


gingerly. Then he came back to the 


group.'* He went home with her and 
stayed for the. weekend. According to 
reports his mother was gone ail day 
Saturday, had a neighbor take him to 
the bus Sunday, and sent him back 


alone. 


November 29 (First contact after visit 
home ) 


E. (bangs on work bench with hammer, 
pushes box of nails off bench; they scatter 
all over the floor.) There, nails! That'll 
learn you. Fall on the floor, damn you 
See if I care. ({E. kicks the nails.) | 
won't pick them up. I want the nails 
there. 

. You’re feeling tough now. You want to 
act mean. Go ahead. Act that way.’ 


2. They are the God-damnedest nails. Itty 
bitty baby nails. Mamma and papa nails 
(Sits down on the floor and runs fingers 
through the nails. Picks up a bent nail 


18 At no point in the case is the therapist's deep 
respect for the integrity of this six-year-old per 
sonality better shown than in this episode. Most 
counselors, even though psychologically trained, 
would be likely at this point to take the matter 
out of the child’s hands. She leaves it up to him, 
with very constructive—and dramatic 
results. E.’s understatement can only be matched 
by Stanley's “Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” 

19 The recognition of feeling is good. The 
instructions to “go ahead" are quite unnecessary 
and could be harmful if continued. Such sugges 
tions might encourage the child to bring out 
hostility more rapidly than he is ready to 
assimilate. 


very 
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Grins.) Look at 


lém r an holds it out to » 
a bitch if I ever 


. ! < ’ 
ined ole bitch Son of 
. one. 


You’ve learned some new words that you 
want to show off.7° 
Mrs. R. has a fit. She says I'll go to hell. 
They ere bad words. 
Mrs. R. says they are bad words but still 
» to use them. 


My mother said Mrs. R. didn’t 
have any kick coming about me. Shc 
avs Mrs. R. gets paid to take care of me 
And you get paid to take care of me. 
You just do your job. You gotta take 
care of me. 

You think Mrs. R. and I just take care 
of you because it’s our job and that makes 
you feel very unhappy. You want us to 
take care of you because you belong to us 
and because we love you. 


(Picks up a handful of nails and throws 
them clear across the room. He kicked 
he box across after them. Then 
denly he flung himself into T.’s lap and 
cried as hard as he could cry.) 


sud- 


You were disap- 
21 


Just cry it out, Ernest. 
pointed in your trip home. 
(Cries harder than ever. Then sobs out) 
Do you love me? 

Yes. I love you, Ernest.** 

Mrs. R. 
more. 

I act like 


says she doesn’t love me any 
She says I can’t stay with her if 
I do. 


’ Beautiful handling of this situation by simple 
ygnition of the attitude the child is expressing 
te again that the satisfactory clarification of an 
tude, in an accepting atmosphere, immediately 
ives the need for symbolic expression. It is 
that accounts for the fact that 
If the reader will refer 
ick to footnote 4 and its accompanying material, 
will see how the foster mother handled very 
ir behavior in such a way as to make it 


acc epted 


varsis alters behavior 


Again a clarification of the deeper feelings 
expressed brings release. 
Now the therapist is openly admitting her 
rtive role. Its risks will be later. 
al question whether, even at this moment 
leep discouragement on the part of the boy, a 
reflection of feeling might not have been 
able The might have been, 
afraid your mother doesn’t love you and 
you wonder if I love you.” ‘The therapist 
to reassure, but reassurance always falls 
of complete effectiveness. The problem of 
and insecurity is within the child and 
t be answered by the counselor. 


evident 


response 


T. You don’t think she loves you and doesn’t 
want you to stay. 

Then he tries to 

You told me a lie. 


(Nods head vigorously. 


wipe away his tears.) 
What was that? 


I told you a lie? 


You told me it was wrong to play with 
matches. 

Well, it isn’t safe. And if it isn’t safe it’s 
the wrong thing to do. 
My mother said it was a lie! 

(To herself) Damn your mother! 
Ernest) Tell me some more 


(To 
about it. 
(chmbs up on T.’s lap) Know what I did 
when I went home? 


No. What did you do? 


I played with matches. I even smoked. 
I lit my mother’s cigarettes for her. All 
day long that’s all I did. And I learned 
how to spit up in the fireplace without 
getting burned and we had hog all the 
time and it was so tough I couldn’t chew 
it—Mrs. R. is a better cook—and I went 
barefooted. Just in the house you know. 
And grandma couldn’t hear me and my 
sisters wouldn’t play with me and my 
mother and | 
came back all alone on the bus. Mrs. B. 
took me to the And I— I— I— 
(Suddenly brightens up) You should see 
Know how to call a hog? 


went away and left me 


bus. 


my hogs. 
I don’t know any hogs to call. 

(laughs) I got hogs and you haven't any 
hogs. 

You've got something I haven't got. 


(Claps hands gleefully) I have my own 
hogs. Someday I'll kill them and strew 
their damn _ place. 
(Laughs again.) 


guts all over the 
That tickles you.** (E. goes over and gets 
nursing bottle and chews the nipple.) 
Look. 
(Takes out chocolate bar.) 
want some candy? 


Baby again. Baby hungry. 


Does baby 


(Takes candy bar and lays it back on the 


28 The onstant error of the therapist in 
this case 
feelings as adequately as she does the other nega 
tive attitudes child expresses. The 
here is very weak Some 
“You'd just like to kill them good,” 
Note also how the hostile and 


most 


is her failure to recognize aggressive 
which the 
recognition such 
response as 
might be better 
infantile 


play. 


attitudes are always associated in the 
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pot Looks very peggy ioe Whispers) up, smiled, said he was going to tel 
can’t eat any more. Everything comes 6¢ ee : - . 
A. ; Santa to g are achine gu 
an, (Teas exine © bis cont anta t bring him a real machine gun 
Then he jumped down on the floor and 
picked up the nails. T. took him home 
(Suddenly, with a display of depression T. had . long talk with Mrs. R. Mr; 
that is certainly unusual for such a young R. said she did not intend to keep 
child, E. bursts out with a torrent of unless his behavior improved. She s id 
words. Some of it was lost and unintel- he talked “terrible” to her—said she 
ligible. The gist of it was:) I don’t care paid to take care of him and she could 
what happens to me. I don’t care if I; ame: the . 2 igre 
never eat again. I don’t care if I die. | JUSt ¢arm her money. She said he 
want to die. I hope I do die. (He swore, and spit in the fireplace. She 
started = cry rom You’re the only talked herself out about the terrib| 
person I got. want to go home with 4h; y 
. : é S é ack. ne 
you. I want to go live with you.% I abit fhe had brought back oh 
want to die. I hate Mrs. R. She is a Said she would not put up with him 
mean woman. I hate her. (And on and unless he improved quickly! T. tried 
on he went, flinging his face in T.’s lap.) to explain his reaction—told Mrs. R 
If I eat I'll have to go home and I don’t shee F. had said che wae a he =P 
wait t ine heute ™ at E. had said she was a better cook 
than his mother—and begged her t 
bear with him—to give him time and 
2 ' ‘ understanding.** Mrs. R. said she 
Finally the storm subsided. T. re- would. When T. recognized the feel 
assured him that she did love him. ing that Mrs. R. was disappointed ae 
Told him that Mrs. R. loved him, too, discouraged because they were right 
and didn’t mean it when she said she pack where thev started from she 
didn’t want him any more. When E. ie , the 
eened “C isi ste ~~ agreed and said that was really th 
repeated “Can I come live with you? thing that got her. If it was such 
T. explained that she didn’t have a temporary thing then it wasn’t very 
home that she could share with him important. When T. left she expressed 
after school but tried to point out that per willingness to try it again 
he did live with her five hours every A few days later in the midst of 
school day. Then, being foolish and reading cles: 
unscientific and sentimental about the 
whole thing, T. offered to take him E. Oh! Oh! It’s come out! (Grabs 
down town some day to see Santa stomach and stomach tube and a 
Claus.** He immediately brightened 


". It makes you feel unhappy because you 
can’t keep it down any more. 


. You don’t want to go home and so you 
are not eating. 


teacher, who detects a twinkle in his 
eye.) 


24 Here he is demanding, with the thorough T. It has come out? 
logic of the child, that the therapist live up to the 
supportive mother role she has taken. If she 
loves him, she should be willing to take him to 
live with her. 

251In this deep expression of all his desperate 
attitudes, he brings out the most significant 
insight that he has yet shown. After his dis- 
illusioning visit at home, he is clinging to his 
symptoms and to his disability in order to hold 
on to the little security which he has. tionship with the child. In general, however, tt 

26 The risk of the supportive role is that the iis not easy for one worker to carry on both 
therapist cannot live up to its demands. Having environmental treatment and individual therapy 
assured him that she loves him, she is (quite It involves taking over responsibility for the ind 
naturally) not willing to live up to the full impli- vidual on one hand, and leaving him responsibl 
cations of the mother role. She is at least frank for his own choices on the other. 


in facing the extent to which she is emotional 
involved in the situation, which helps to insure 
a more adequate handling of the problem. 

27 Here for the first and only time, the thera- 
pist endeavors to alter the child's environment 
In this situation it was of great temporary help, 
and it was possible to carry on a bit of therapy 
with the foster mother without hurting the rela- 
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Yes! Oh do something or I'll die!” 
dramat )28 
int me to get excited. (E. laughs. 
ther children are definitely alarmed. 
lains to them that E. is only 
scare you, did it? 
nted to scare me, didn’t you? 
ould have seen my mother. She 
cared. I'd yell “Oh! Oh! I'll die!” 
he got so scared! (E. laughed 
T. guessed he had gotten re 
n his mother a few times.) 


continued to wear the cowboy 
At recess he 


like mad and shot everybody 


ng school. tore 


This aggression 


the school ground. 


1] 


lually wore down. 


December 6 


‘, took him down to see Santa Claus. 
T. met a friend and the two adults took 
Christmas shopping and Santa-see- 
He seemed almost completely 
erwhelmed by it all. 
When he did get to see Santa he 
ilked up to that old gentleman— 
king like a little angel—and said “I 
int a om chine gun—a real one, see?— 
-and anything you’ve 
thes will kill people. And I ain't 
din’. See?”*® Then he stalked 
away and Santa almost pulled off his 
in astonishment. Seeing how 
1¢ Was it was decided to take him 
His remarks were very flippant 
When T.’s friend asked 
ordinary question about 
had given him he re- 
German word. “What 
” she asked. “It means 
he said. “Mrs. R. 


a harp axe 


rcastic. 
very 
candy 
with a 
s that mean? 
you're damn nosey,” 


we find E. tentatively making another 
use of his disability. Again recognition 
underlying attitude resolves the superficial 
m, and enables the child to look at the real 
satisfaction which he has gained by 
ins 

His hatred for the world and for his reject- 

ther is still strong. 


taught me that answer to people who 
ask me questions.” 
During the days that 
home visit Ernest was sulky, 
defiant, and depressed. He 
cowboy suit continually. He 
his feet as he walked around the room. 


ce lore d 


days followed his 
aggressive, 
wore the 

stamped 


He scribbled his papers. He 
everything a solid blob of color—either 
black or red. He spent his play time 
throwing the blocks back into the box. 
He avoided the other children. When 
did come near him he pushed 
away. As many of his feelings 
recognized. There 
“to make 
papers 


they 
them 
as possible were 
was no pressure put on him 
him conform.” His school 
were accepted as an expression of his 
feelings. 

The record of his milk-drinking was 
as follows: 


refused to drink the milk. 
drank bottle. Spit it all 


November 29- 
November 320- 
up. 
December 1 
that up. 
December 2—! 
December 3 


Only took 1 mouthful. Spit 


Spit it all up. 
Spit it all up. 


bottle. 
bottle. 
Every time he was quite obviously 
discouraged and depressed. His feel- 
ings were recognized every time, with 
such statements as, “It makes you feel 
badly because you can’t keep it down,” 
“You want to keep it down but you 
can’t do it. You are upset about 
something.” 
Then December 6—drank 
_— up. 
December 7—drank 
spitting up. 
December 8— 
spitting up. 
December 9, 
Ernest asked for it. 
“needed it.” 


drank 


milk was served. 
Said he 


10—no 


therapeutic contacts it is 
of the progress stems 
attitude of the 


80 Throughout the 
know how much 
accepting 
and how much is due 

Certainly 
pment, and 


difficult to 
from the fundamentally 
teacher toward the group, 
to the individual therapeutic 
both contribute to the child’s 
the underlying principles are the same. 


hours 
de vel 
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December 10 


E. asked to stay after school. He was 
very depressed. Report from Mrs. R. 
indicated that E. was not retaining any 
food—was refusing most of it. He was 
losing weight. His behavior at school 
was petulant. He complained of being 
tired. When he stayed after school he 
sat at the table with his head in his 
arms. 


T. You are tired. 


(No response. Silence. Then suddenly 
he jumped up from the table, went over 
to the “music box” and got the drum. 
He brought it back to the table and 
pounded on the drum with all his might. 
After 10 minutes of this he pushed the 
drum away and began to cry.) 


T. You are very unhappy. 
(nods) I don’t care what happens to me. 
Maybe I'll die. I hope I do die. 


. You are discouraged because you haven’t 
been able to eat. 


(cries harder than ever) 


Then 


. Go ahead and cry it out, Ernest. 
you'll feel better. 
(Finally E. looks up at T.) 

. I want to come live with you. 


. You are crying because you want to live 
with me. And you are tired and hungry. 
(T. offers him some candy. He eats a 
piece—promptly spits it up. Again he 
cries.) 31 

. When you are upset like this you can’t 
keep it down. Then you cry because you 
are so miserable. 


(E. goes over to desk and gets a library 
book—Three Little Pigs. He looks 


81E. has faced many of his own problems. 
Now it becomes necessary to face the problem 
which has been created by the therapist, the 
matter of the supportive relationship. The thera- 
pist recognized E.'s feeling, but for the first time 
tries to evade aa attitude which he has expressed. 
The moment we become emotionally involved 
with a client, the accuracy and helpfulness of our 
responses tend to decrease. This is one of the 
strongest arguments for a strictly nondirective 
approach, in which the attitudes are reflected to 
the client, rather than the counselor's becoming 
involved. In this instance the counselor's 
attempts to attribute E.’s feeling to weariness, and 
to placate him with candy, are both unsuccessful. 
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through the book, listlessly. It seems as 
though he is not paying attention to the 
book. He stops at the page where the 
wolf's picture is. He gets up and thrusts 
the picture at T.) 

=. Eat her up. Catch her. 

- You want the wolf to eat me because | 
can’t take you home with me.®2 
(Takes T.’s hand and very lightly sets his 
teeth down on the edge of it.) 

. You would like to bite me. 

(Grins. Then suddenly kisses T.’s hand.) 

. But you think it would be better to stay 
friends. 


2. Read me this story. 


T. reads him the story. He makes 
noises like a pig and a wolf all through 
the story. At the conclusion of the 
story he took the book and flung it clear 
across the room. He got a piece of 
chalk and scribbled on the board. 
When time was up T. took him home. 

From December 13 through Decem- 
ber 17 he drank all his milk at school 
and did not spit up any. There was 
improvement in his attitude and be- 
havior. He started to do some of his 
work again and he played with the 
other children. 

Christmas vacation came. Ernest did 
not go home. Then January 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7 he had difficulty drinking the milk 
again. He drank only one half of it, 
but retained what he drank. He ate 
candy and ice cream without spitting 
it up. 


January 7 

He was absent one half day. He was 
again very depressed. He said “Maybe 
I'll die.” T. recognized his feeling of 
depression, and unhappiness. 


82 The therapist here reverts to a better han- 
dling, and clearly accepts the hostility toward 
herself which has been caused by her attempts to 
be something less than a complete mother. This 
recognition tends to dissolve the feeling, but the 
residue is clearly shown by his flinging the book 
across the room at the close of the story. 
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January 11 
Tonsilectomy. He was absent 4 days. 
called up on Sunday evening to 
tire about him. He talked to T. 
He said he was coming back to school. 
That he was now “without tonsils and 
talked like a frog with the croup.” 
Mrs. R. told T. that when E. was in 
hospital she had taken into her 
a 21-months-old baby that was a 
feeding problem. It is another deser- 
tion case. 
January 17 
E. came back to school. He took T. 
aside and told her he was not wearing 
tube. He said, “I went down in the 
I said I won’t do it again.” He 
sked to stay after school. He got out 
the nursing bottle and crawled around 
on the floor and jabbered. Then he sat 
down on the floor and said to T., 
“Mrs. R. got nother baby when I was 
in the hospital. It isn’t much of a baby. 
It doesn’t amount to much.” ** 
T. You don’t think very much of it. 


E. No. It’s got water on the brain. 
sores all over it. 


And 


It must be a pretty sick baby. 
A sick baby, but not pretty. [He went 
over to the box of pictures and sorted 
through them. He picked out all the 
baby pictures he could find and then tore 
them up into tiny pieces. (T.’s prize 
collection!) 
T. You don’t like to have the baby at Mrs. 
R.’s. You are jealous of the baby. 
(Turns suddenly and looks at T. Then 
he tears up the remaining pictures, takes 
the nursing bottle and sits down with it.) 


f 


You would like to be the only baby. 

E. It’s wrong to be jealous. 

I. Someone has told you it is w rong to be 
jealous; but you feel sort of jealous of that 
baby 


foolish baby. Maybe it 
even live.4 


t’s a hateful, 


ife continues to deal this child staggering 
amazing 
therapeutic 


blows, yet he shows an 


them in the 


gical 
to assimilate 
ionship. 


[he counselor’s handling of this jealousy 


". You don’t want Mrs. R. to keep the baby. 

I’m the baby. (He gets down and crawls.) 
You like to pretend that you are the baby 
Will you buy 
Will you eat it? 
milk.) 


I probably won’t be able to keep it down. 


me some candy? 


(E. has spit up all his 


You don’t think you will be zble to keep 


it down. Then why eat it? 

If I don’t eat you'll buy me things to 

eat.2> You'll try to help me all you can. 

T. You know I want to help you. But you 
think you can get me to give you things 


to eat just have trouble 
eating. 


(nods) You will 

". You know I want to help you. 
things as they are- 
money for things to eat—if you eat them 


as long as you 


But with 
I can only give you 
Not to spit up? 
. Not to spit up. 
Then I'll eat them. 
(They bought a candy bar. He ate it— 
and retained it.) 


January 19—After school 


E. Will you buy me an ice cream bar? I’ve 
made up my mind. (He ate and retained 
the ice cream bar.) 


January 20 

Drank all his milk. Ate an ice cream 
bar. No spitting up. Behavior defi- 
nitely improved. He shows an accept- 
ance of the baby. 


Note 
both of his contradictory 


situation could scarcely be 
that when she clarshes 
attitudes, that he hates the baby, 


improved upon 


but feels guilty 
about it, he is able to reveal his murderous atti 
tude most fully 

o An 


has discovered a new use for 


exceedingly significant expression E. 
his disability, and 
Would 


not this have been partially avoided if the thera 


is using it to hold on to the therapist 


pist had been less supportive? 
Since the issuc 
recognizing the boy’s need, and 
about mature, 
From this date 


has arisen, the therapist handles 


it well, using 
his attachment to her to 
rather than immature behavioi 
on E. had no difficulty eating or retaining what 
he ate. Perhaps he had been using his disability 
to hold on to his foster mother, the doctors and 


nurses, in the same way which he used it to hold 


bring 


on to his therapist. 
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E. (in class) “I have a baby to care for at 
home. He is beginning to sit up a little.” 
Another time, “I’m a big help to Mrs. R. 
I help her with the baby. I understand 
it.” 36 E.'s feelings of liking to help 
were recognized. 

From January 20—on, E. had no 
difficulty eating and retaining what he 
ate. 

January 31 to February 14 E. was 
absent. Measles. 

February 14, 15, 16. He was back in 
school, still eating, but very tired. He 
had headaches and earaches. 


February 17, 18, 21, 22, 23. Absent. 


Ear infection. Still eating. 
February 24-March 6. Back in school. 
Cheerful, friendly, eating regularly. 


February 28 

E. received a letter from his mother 
and sister. He stayed after school. He 
listened as T. read it. 


“Dear Little Son 

Will drop you a few lines as thinking of 
you how are you fine I hope we have all 
been sick here just about ever since you went 
back grandma and grandpa had the flu and 
when they got well me and the girls had the 
measles and have been offel sick (E. laughs 
gleefully. ‘They had measles, too!’) but we 
are all better now Ernest. We all liked our 
presents you sent fine how are you eating 
now do you eat good how are you getting 
along and be a good boy and mind your 
teacher. Mother will be up to see just 
as soon as I can Mother can’t come ever 
time I would like to for I don’t have the 
money to go on but | will come ever time I 
can the girls said till you hello for them and 
they would love to see you Ernest we have 
still got the hogs and chickens and cow and 
horse for you when you come home Ernest 


86 Gradually he is turning to a more satisfac- 
tory source of emotional support and security— 
the foster mother. The foster mother can realisti- 
cally carry the mother role, where the therapist 
cannot. 

It also seems evident that E.’s full expression 
of his antagonism toward the baby has helped 
him to work out a more realistic and mature 
relationship with his infant competitor. He is 
also attaining a new sense of usefulness and 
achievement. 
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get your teacher to write me for you ans 
soon with love from Mother to Ernest. 
love 
Mother” 


2. (shrugged his shoulders) We'll answer it 
some other day. 

. You don’t want to answer it now. 

No. 

. Here is another letter. This is from your 
sister. 

I haven't got a sister.57 

*. You don’t remember your sister? 

I haven’t got a sister. But read the letter, 

. “Dear Brother 

I will write to you how are you fine | 
hope for myself I am OK Ernest I missed 
2 week and 3 days of school with the 

measles Gloria Jean is sick now.” 

Who is she? 

T. Gloria Jean is your other sister. 

I don’t have any sisters. I have « brother. 

. You think the boy at Mrs. R.’s is your 
only brother. 

I don’t have any sisters. Read what else 
she says. 

. “Ernest how are you getting along in 
school fine I hope it is raining hear and 
the wind is blowing Mother is feeling 
bad tonight Grandma and Grandpa said 
Hello for them and to be a good boy and 
mind your teacher how many Valentines 
did you get. I got 5 valentines so I had 
better to close ans soon from your sister.” 

. She is not my sister! 

. You don’t want her to be your sister. 

. I got 37 valentines. 

. You got more valentines than she did. 

. What else does she say. 

. “to Ernest With Love.” 

(very indifferent to the letters) The baby 
is beginning to walk around the baby pen. 
He doesn’t have sores on him any more. 
Mrs. R. says I am a very good helper. 

. You would rather talk about your baby. 

. We'll answer them some other day. (He 

went home.) 

February 29, 


E. was in_ school 


87 As E. finds security in the foster family, he 
is rejecting his own family as a source of security 
This is probably a realistic adjustment to his 
situation, unless he is forced to return to his own 
home. 
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March 1, 2, 3, and 6. He went to 
he hospital for a throat dilation on 
March 7. Complications developed, 
lue to a new anesthetic, and a high 

r, followed by pneumonia, resulted. 
E.'s life was in danger, his temperature 
105°, and the oxygen tent 
sulfa drugs were used in 


s high as 


S well as 


mbatting his illness which lasted ten 


Aig 
T. called Mrs. R. to inquire about E. 
He came to the phone and said he 
expected to be back in school Monday. 
“I hope to come back to school long 
rh to at least get the whooping 
ough,” he said. Mrs. R. laughed, 
when she took over the phone again, 
said the doctor too thought he 

iid be back again Monday. She 

d that through all this upheaval he 
ms a bit fearful. She said she 
ught the throat dilation was more 
severe this last time and E. is a bit 
ifraid when he eats, but he is cating. 
The stomach tube has been out 9 


wee ks.** 


April 20 

E. settled down to a rather ordinary 
existence. He became a member of one 
of the “gangs” in the room and no 
longer asked to stay after school. His 
school work was satisfactory and his 
behavior quite acceptable. 

One April day when T. made a home 
visit to E.’s home he very proudly 
brought in the baby for T. to see and 
he displayed a genuine affection for it. 
Mrs. R. said he was “quite a help in 
looking after the baby.” 

During the later part of April a psy- 
chologist asked to give E. a Rorschach 

how real the gains have been. In 
ritical illness, pain, and weakness, he is 


ting on the grownup basis which he has 


radually achieved. 


Personality Test. It was arranged for 
T. and an adult friend to take E. to the 
psychological clinic for the test. As we 
passed “his hospital” E. asked if it 
would be possible to go in and see his 
“old home.” 

T. and her friend went into the hos- 
pital with E., letting him lead the way. 
He entered by a back door, went up 
two flights of stairs, down three cor- 
ridors, and finally came to the room he 
had been seeking. The door was open. 
There was another child in the bed in 
this room. E. looked in. 

“Someone is lying in my bed,” he 
said, imitating one of the three bears. 
Then, in a very calm voice, “There is 
where I used to live.” He led the way 
down another hall until he came upon 
some nurses sitting at a table. He 
stood there and looked at them. One 
of them turned and recognized him. 
She held out her arms to him, hugged 
and kissed him, and called to the other 
nurses, “Look who is here! How well 
you look! How much you've grown!” 
When she released him he grinned at 
her. “You should go and see Mrs. P.— 
she will want to see you,” said the 
nurse. 

“I intend to,” said E. He led the way 
down to the medical clinic. The nurse 
there grabbed him up in her arms and 
hugged and kissed him, crying, “My 
baby! Well, well. My baby.” When 
she held him off to look at him he 
thanked her for the Easter card she had 
sent him and told her he had spent the 
50 cents she had given him. She asked 
him how much money he would like 
for her to send him the next time. He 
replied, “I think fifty dollars would 
buy about all I would need.” When 
she said she didn’t have that much 
money he said when he grew up and 
got a job then he would give her some 
money. As he left the clinic he said, 
“I want to say hello to Clementine.” 
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Clementine was big and black and 
shining. E. called a cheery, “Hello, 
Clementine! How are you?” He 
smiled and waved. Then he said to 
T., “Come on. Let’s go now.” He led 
the way out of the building. “Well,” 
he said, “that was my home. But it’s 
more fun being out of the hospital.” *° 

In order to pass the time before the 
appointment time rolled around they 
went to the museum. He was quite 
interested in the things he saw. When 
he was taken over to the psychological 
clinic he went quite willingly with the 
psychologist for the test. Following 
the test the three went to a cafeteria 
for lunch. He walked down the line 
and selected his lunch without any 
adult suggestions—mashed potatoes and 
gravy, spinach, chocolate milk, ice 
cream and cake. He ate his lunch 
carrying on a very mature conversation 
with the two adults about the things 
he had seen. He was completely at 
ease. At the end of the meal he figured 
up the cost of the three lunches and 
counted out the money which T. had 
put on the table. He got his hat and 
coat and handed them to T. He 
smiled. “Here,” he said. “Me baby. 
Help me. Put them on for me.” 

“You like to act like a baby some- 
times,” said T., helping him on with 
his coat. He squared his shoulders and 
said, “Then sometimes I like to be big. 
Like now. Let me pay the bill.” He 
took the checks and the money and 
paid the cashier as they went out. Out- 
side the cafeteria he said quite seri- 
ously—“I’'ve had a big day today. 
When I started to school I couldn’t 
have done this. I couldn’t eat then. 
I had an old rubber tube for a stomach. 
This was fun. I like this.” *° 


89 When one deals therapeutically with children, 
it is often astonishing the use they make of situ- 
ations to express symbolically the progress they 
are making. Here E. is obviously saying fare- 
well to his invalid past. 


On the way back to his home he 
stopped at the 5 and 10 so that he could 
spend the 25 cents his foster mother had 
given hirn. He bought a bubble-set, 

When he arrived at his home he said 
to T., “Do you want to come in and 
talk to Mrs. R.? Or do you want to 
say goodbye here so I can go in and 
take a nap? Because I am tired!” T, 
said “goodbye here” and E. went in the 
house with his bubble-set. 

E. seemed to have used the day to 
say goodbye to his infantile past, and 
now appeared to be dismissing his 
therapist. Since that time he has been 
a satisfactory member of the school 
group, but he has shown no need for 
further individual contacts. 


 - 
SoME QUESTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


It was mentioned in the introduction 
to the case material that the experience 
with this case raises and partially 
answers a number of questions regard- 
ing therapy. Let us consider several of 
these questions. 

Is it possible for the same person to 
be both teacher and therapist, in deal- 
ing with a maladjusted child? The 
answer would seem to be affirmative, 
providing the teacher’s role is much 
the same in both situations—that of an 
accepting, permissive person who is 
willing to grant children a large meas- 
ure of free expression and individual 
choice. This description would not fit 
the majority of classroom teachers. If 
the teacher were more authoritative, a 
much sharper differentiation would 
almost certainly have to be made 
between classroom hours and _thera- 


49It should never be overlooked that the 
motivating force for all therapy is that it is more 
satisfying, more “fun,” to be mature than to be 
infantile. It is this, and this alone, which makes 
it basically possible for therapy to take place 
E. still likes to point out that he has infantile 
desires, but the mature impulses are now the 
definitely dominant ones. 
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peutic contacts. This arrangement can 
at times be successful, but the difh- 
culties are real. 

Can a maladjusted child be treated in 
a group situation? Here a combination 
of therapy in the group and in special 
contacts has been highly successful. 
For other examples of this type of pro- 
cedure see references. 

How does a handicapped child use 
his disability? Ernest exhibits a num- 
ber of ways. He uses his disability to 
remain infantile, and to excuse his 
failure to grow up and take responsi- 
bility. He uses it to gain sympathy and 
affection. He uses it to control others 
and to control the plans for his own 
future. We see in this case many of 
the types of psychological use to which 
wounded men will put their disabilities. 
We also see here the beginnings of 
several neurotic manifestations nipped 
in the bud by intelligent psychotherapy. 
With different treatment this boy might 
already be well on the way to being a 
permanent invalid. 

Why does the individual overcome 
these beginning neurotic tendencies? 
What, psychologically, happens within 
the individual in therapy? These ques- 
tions will be of utmost importance in 
rehabilitation work. The answer seems 
to be, in Ernest’s case, that he comes to 
accept within himself both his infantile 
needs and his impulses toward ma- 
turity. He denies neither, he represses 
neither. Both aspects are accepted by 
the therapist, and hence can be accepted 
by the boy. He no longer denies that 
he feels at tirnes like a baby. He i 
under no compulsion to pretend that at 
all times he feels mature. Accepting 
both these aspects of himself fully, he is 
under no necessity of making a con- 
cealed choice (a neurosis) but finds 
that the socially approved adult role 
has greater satisfactions. Freed from 
the need of being defensive, and per- 


mitted to choose without compulsion, 
this is the choice of the great majority 
of maladjusted individuals. 

Is an emotionally supportive role 
sound therapy? Here the case raises a 
question for thoughtful consideration, 
but does not answer it. It seems appar- 
ent that warm emotional support may 
give temporary help, but it creates fresh 
problems which also demand solution. 
Any attitude on the part of the thera- 
pist which creates dependence has the 
same result of creating a fresh mal- 
adjustment which in time must also be 
solved. Probably one of the most essen- 
tial differences between therapy with 
Freudian leanings and _ nondirective 
therapy is at this point. The Freudian 
point of view is that considerable de- 
pendence and much emotional involve- 
ment (transference) is a mecessary 
condition for therapy, though this prob- 
lem of the transference must be solved 
before therapy is complete. Nondirec- 
tive therapy maintains that such emo- 
tional dependence, whether brought on 
by supportive activities on the part of 
the therapist or by the taking of re- 
sponsibility for the client, is a hindrance 
to therapy, and that improvement takes 
place much more rapidly if throughout 
the process the client’s need for depend- 
ence is handled in the same fashion as 
all his other needs and attitudes, namely, 
through assisting him to be conscious 
of these emotionalized attitudes. The 
case of Ernest does not give complete 
support to either of these viewpoints, 
but does give significant material for 
discussion. 

These are a few of the issues which 
the case raises. There are others which 
will occur to each reader. Perhaps the 
outstanding contribution of the case is 
that it indicates the results which may 
be achieved when the therapist’s atti- 
tude is one of warmth, of acceptance 
of all attitudes, of permissiveness, of 
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reliance upon the capacity of the indi- 
vidual to work out an adjustment once 
he can become consciously accepting of 
the attitudes within himself. 
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THE ZOOT EFFECT IN PERSONALITY: 


A RACE RIOT 


PARTICIPANT 


BY KENNETH B. CLARK ano JAMES BARKER 
College of the City of New York 


"Is case is presented and analyzed 
for the following reasons: 
1. It vividly illustrates the im- 
pact of racial prejudice and _ social 


isolation upon the personality of an 


] 
individual who is a victim of such 
circumstances. 

2. Through an understanding of this 
case it is possible to observe some impli- 
cations of the pathology of racial preju- 
dice not only in reference to its effects 
upon the individual but also in refer- 
ence to the stability of the society as a 
whole. 

3. It presents a clear picture of a per- 
sonality undergoing a process of disin- 
tegration. Similar case studies might 
lead to insights concerning ways to 
check these patently disintegrative proc- 
esses and stabilize the personality. 

4. When raciai problems and conflicts 
are seen in the light of their effects 
upon individual persons rather than in 
general, detached _ statistical 
terms, their psychological significance 
becomes clearer and the practical impli- 
cations for an applied social psychology 


, 
broad, 


become inescapable. 
DescrIPTION OF RESPONDENT 


R. is a dark-brown-skinned Negro, 
18 years old. He was born in New 
York City. For the past two years he 
has lived alone in a rooming-house in 
the center of Harlem. His mother, 
who is separated from his father, does 
not have “enough room” for him to live 
with her, although she visits him fre- 


quently “to see how he was getting 
along.” 

He was attending a vocational high 
school irregularly before he was notified 
by his draft board that he would be 
inducted into the Army. Then he 
decided to stop school and “have some 
fun” before his induction. 

His recreational activities were lim- 
ited to attending moving pictures, occa- 
sional nonmembership contacts with 
the community YMCA, and member- 
ship in a neighborhood “cellar club” or 
gang. 

When asked whether he attended 
church, he replied: “Yeah, I go to the 
Baptist Church once a year, Christmas.” 

Comic books (particularly Bat Man) 
and the New York Daily News domi- 
nate his reading. 

It is the opinion of the interviewer 
that this respondent was one of the 
brightest members of a group of Civil- 
ian Defense messengers with whom he 
had had periodic contact. He not only 
appeared to be superior in intelligence 
but also definitely possessed qualities of 
leadership. 

At the time that R. was interviewed 
he was dressed in his usual manner: 
He wore rusty brown shoes, striped 
blue socks, extremely pegged pants 
(narrow at ankles and wide at knee), a 
quite long jacket, a worn white shirt 
with open collar, no tie, and a hat with 
an extremely wide brim. 
plied with the basic requirements of the 
“zoot suit” styles. 


These com- 
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When the interviewer saw him for 
the first time on the evening of the 
interview he was engaged in animated 
conversation with two other members 

| his CD messenger unit. He was 
telling his audience what he was going 
to do when he got into the Army—that 
he wanted to be assigned to the cavalry 
unit so that he could ride a horse. His 
demonstrations and acting which ac- 
companied his conversations indicated 
genuine talent. He often changed his 
voice to make a narrated conversation 
sound more realistic. A sawed-off 
broomstick which he held in his hands 
was used as a convenient prop, some- 
times as a nightstick and sometimes as 
a rifle. 

During the course of this conversa- 
tion, R., unprompted by the interviewer 
began to discuss the 1943 Harlem riot 
and his role in it. The riot had taken 
place about a month before this. The 
interviewer, realizing that this was an 
excellent opportunity to obtain a case 
record from’ an active participator in the 
riot, desired to take notes on his conver- 
sation as he talked, but realized that 
this might inhibit him, and therefore 
decided against it. 

After he finished his account to the 
group, the interviewer casually said to 
R., “You ought to write a book.” He 
replied (probably because he knew that 
the interviewer was a college student), 
“Why don’t you,—are you going to 
write a book?” ‘This gave the inter- 
viewer an opportunity to tell him that 
he would like a record of his account 
of his experiences in the riot. He 
readily agreed to cooperate and the 
interviewer immediately made arrange- 
ments to interview him in a private 
office. 

During the interview he was anxious 
to have every word recorded just as he 
said it. He was proud to be inter- 
viewed and was extremely entertaining 


and cooperative. He walked, some. 
times stalked, up and down as if he 
were imitating the behavior of big 
business men dictating to their secre. 
taries, as portrayed in the moving pic- 
tures. Every now and then he would 
stop and say: “What you got there?” 
“Read it back to me.” At the end of 
the interview he said, “Lemme know 
how your book comes out.” 


INTERVIEW IN SuBJECT’s Own Wonrps 


The following excerpts are indicative 
of R.’s rejection of ordinary social 
values; the complete absence of sym- 
pathy in observing physical brutality 
inflicted upon other individuals and the 
absence of guilt feelings in reference 
to his own participation in antisocial 
behavior: 


1. Before the riot starts I was in the Harlem 
Dump Theater, where the bed-bugs and 
roaches and rats and cats run across the 
floor. (This statement appears to indi- 
cate some insight into and resentment of 
the ghetto-like deprivation of his environ- 
ment. It is of interest, however, that no 
similar statement recurs in the rest of the 
interview.) Some two-by-four mother- 
fucker runs in there and says that: “Har- 
lem is on fire!” The niggers jump up 
half full of juice and running for the 
goddam door, me leading of course. As 
we got out the door a sawed-off son-of- 
a-bitch runs by with 15 of Crawford's 
and Howard's suits, and pegged pants, a 
root suit with a reet pleat, and a stuffed 
cuff started the shit off. By this time 
the niggers have tored-off half of Har- 
lem. So as the friend of mine that’s writ- 
ing this sweet line of B.S., the shit roves 
from x1 o'clock that nite ‘til about 5 
o'clock next morning. By this time half 
a Harlem is on fire. 


The riot started when a colored man got 
shot. About half hour later the riot was 
goin’ full blast, and the people was going 
*round stores. They was fucking up the 
place. Quite naturally the party writing 
this was in it. They fucked up ‘25th 
St. badly. They hit shoe stores, beat the 
shit out of a cop standing there unmerci- 
fully. A 16-year-old boy hit a ‘fay 
(White) boy with glasses on—blast his 
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fucking head off. While they bashed 
his head in unmercifully, the party that 
you're writin’ about goes in a store and 
helps himself to the man’s cash register. 
The store next to the A & P—goes in 
there. There was nothin’ there. While 
I goes in there a lady was stealin’ a man’s 
big half-a-ccow. While she was comin’ 
out a cop was askin’ her “where in the 
heil she was goin’”—she said: “Kiss my 


! 


ass 


Back on ‘25th Street. They steals the 
man’s goddam material—beats the shit 
uut of a coupla cops—which was great 
for me. As I was coming out some son- 
of-a-bitch busses a window and a piece 
of glass catches my leg (showed gash). 
Then I really got mad. 


R.’s attitude toward social authority, 
police, and the army is revealed by 
paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 of his interview. 
His complete disregard for the ordinary 
social prestige values of a stable society 
is particularly evident in his phantasy 
description of the incident involving 
the mayor’s attempt to restore order. 


3. PS. I lef’ out a little bit. I jumped in 
a fur store, got myself $300 in cash, was 
on my way out the mother-fuckin’ store. 
A big white bastard stood up in front 
of the door, cop of course, hit me in my 
head with that big ass nightstick, which 
really rocked my brains, and told me to 
empty out my pockets. He found $300 
on me and called another cop. Then 
the other cop tells the cop that hit me 
to let the black bastard go—takin’ the 
$300 and puttin’ it in his pocket. 


Whoever is goin’ to read this little letter 
of introduction, let him know it was hell 
down here. By time you read this I 
will be fighting for Uncle Sam, the 
bitches, and I do not like it worth a 
dam. I’m not a spy or a saboteur, but I 
don’t like goin’ over there fightin’ for 
the white man—so be it. 


Well, John the Man (Mayor LaGuardia) 
comes over; he jumps up and hollers, 
“Good people of Harlem,” and before 
he could get the rest of the words out 
of his mouth a brick smacked him up 
side his head. He jumps down, jumps 
in his car and goes to his Castle-a-Bunk-a 
(home), knocks himself out some shut- 


eye, has three or four Johns (policemen) 
outside of his door to keep the niggers 
from runnin’ cross his ass while he is 
sleep. The next morning he jumps out 
his Castle-a-Bunk-a and hollers: “Good 
people of Harlem, restore order!” Well 
if you do not know the rest, any time 
you wish to see a riot start it up again. 


Further evidence of R.’s rejection of 


socially accepted values and his accept- 


ance of values peculiar to a restricted, 


distorted, antisocial environment and 


perspective is to be found in his descrip- 


tion of the riots in paragraphs 6, 7, 8, 
and g. That his callous, unsympathetic 
attitude is not restricted to whites but 


extends to Negroes and even to himself 


is also evident in these excerpts and in 


the interview as a whole. 


6. 


P.S.S. (stands for P.S.): Well as I was 
runnin’ up 8th Ave. cops was whipping 
guys’ asses left and right. Well I man- 
aged to miss an ass whippin’ ’til I got to 
125th Street and Lenox Ave. Just as 
I get to Lenox Ave. and ’25th Street a 
white man was comin’ down the street 
toward the subway, which he couldn't 
get into. Some young colored hoodlums 
beat the shit out of him, bashin’ his 
glasses into his head. The man takes 
his hand and put it into his pocket and 
emptying his pocket into the street with 
the little money he had, which wuz a 
camn dumb thing to do. Back up to 
St. Nicholas Ave. and 125th Street. The 
colored people of Harlem, evil as they 
are, got mad. A trolley car comes along 
packed with ’fay people (white people) 
and a few colored people grabbing the 
trolley and the conductor to keep him 
from drivin’ the trolley, while other 
people throw rocks and stones into the 
window causing serious accidents. Half- 
juiced (half-drunk) the rest of the people 
grabs the trolley and begins lifting it 
into the air while the other people that 
was in the trolley climbs the window. 
By this time everybody was in a panic 
and I ain’t kidding. Liftin’ the trolley 
considerably in the air, the cops run 
over to the scene of the crime and start 
whippin’ asses like hell, beats one colored 
man dam near to death before he let go 
the trolley. 
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B.S.: One boy broke into Busch, located 
125th Street and 7th Avenue. A flat- 
foot with a sawed-off rifle watches the 
boy when he enters the store, wait ’til the 
boy comes out, draw the bead on the boy 
an’ begins to fire. A colored lady jumps 
in front of the cop, turns her black ass 
up the cop and tells him: “Why don’t 
you shoot me in the back?” The cop 
gets excited when the rest of the crowd 
begins to walk over, puts the rifle down, 
lowered it rather, and walks away. By 
this time there’s more blood—blue 
blood—in the streets of Harlem. Tired 
as I am from runnin’, I decides to go 
home. Tired of gettin’ my ass whipped. 
Goes upstairs bloody as a bat, tries to 
knock myself a little shut-eye. 


Well I have told my story as I see it. I 
hope that it will do you some good, 
cause it meant my ass gettin’ whipped. 
That’s why I’m here to tell you. BS.: 
As I was stealin’ I had a croaker-sack 
(burlap bag) load with soup to nuts. I 
have a radio in the bottom of the sack. 
Coming along half-juiced and _half-so, 
more juiced than ever, some son-of-a- 
bitch—<can’t steal around Harlem without 
gettin’ some stole from you—cuts the 
bottom of the croaker-sack and helps 
himself to my radio. 


Walkin’ a little ways, they caught a ’fay, 
beatin’ hell outa him half to death. The 
man pulls the same shit that the other 
one did, throwing the money into the 
air and runnin’ like hell. The boys was 
fightin’ left and right for a two dollar 
bill, tearin’ it in half; one of the boys 
say: “You gimme your half!”, the other 
one says: “You gimme your half!” 
Stubborn as they was, neither one of 
them gave in. As tired as I was I was 
scuffling, I gets myself $50. 


Grabbing a white man and using him 
for a block buster, heaves his ass through 
a big grocery store winda, cut the man 
considerably. Along comes Johnny Bull 
(policemen) marchin’ him and_ his 
bloody ass off to the hospital. 

B.S.: A cop was runnin’ along whippin’ 
the hell outa colored man like they do 
in slaughter pen. Throwin’ him into 
the police car, or  struggle-buggy, 
marchin’ him off to the jail. That's that! 
Strange as it may seem, ass whippin’ is 


Yea, so it be 
I leave this thought with thee 
Do not attempt to fuck with me. 
(An expression of manifest defiance even 
though stated in characteristic humoroy 
vein) 
Yours truly, 


5 5 


Voluntary after-thoughts in R.’s own 


words: 


Remember the picture in the newspaper 
of those boys in the top hats and full 
dress coat with sleeves down to here 
(demonstrates)? Well, I know one of 
them and I told him he’d better take 'em 
off. He said: “Aw, man, I’m havin’ 
fun.” I know his brother, too. Well 
that bastard is makin’ time in jail now. 


People was fittin’ on shoes and stuff. 
One old bastard was juiced, and he was 
sittin’ down with some new shoes. And 
he had a bottle between his legs like 
this (demonstration). I saw one dummy 
where the vest was glued on. A son-of- 
a-bitch took the whole goddam dummy 
into a hallway and stripped it. I had a 
fine pair of Florsheim bantam weights, 
but niggers grabbed one of them. I was 
goin’ to hock that shit, sell it, or wear it. 
The only thing I took wuz money. The 
rest of that shit was too hot. I wasn't 
figurin’ on spending no time in jail. 
I saw a nigger with a big slab o’ bacon 
on his shoulder that night. Man I went 
out and had a bacon sandwich. I ain't 
lyin’. I saw one bastard breakin’ his 
back with a sack of flour. I didn’t steal 
no darn food. One woman was sendin’ 
her daughter out and tellin’ her that if 
anyone troubled her to say: “I sent you 
out.” I was eatin’ and eatin’. I grabbed 
a hunk of bologna and just chewed it 
all the way down on one side (this was 
demonstrated with the stick representing 
the bologna). They messed up in sugar, 
walking in it, pissed in it, and one 
woman come up there with a bag and 
just pushed the messed up sugar aside 
with her hands and filled up her bag. 
She said: “Sugar is scarce, you know.” 
I said: “Yes ma-a-am.” 
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“Is there anything else you would 
like to say?” the interviewer asked at 
the close of the free interview. 


not to be played with. So as I close my 
little letter of introduction, I leave this 
thought with thee: 
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“Anything you want to emphasize?” 

“PEACE! for it is truly wonderful. 
It’s a old sayin’ of Father Divine.” 


SUMMARY IMPRESSIONS 


Rs account of the events of the 
Harlem riot cannot be approached as if 
vere a description of these events as 
ictually occurred. There are many 
statements of this respondent which 
not be reconciled with the objec- 
tively determined facts of this incident. 
The significance of this interview is to 
be found in its psychological implica- 
ns; what it reveals about R.’s phan- 
tasies, desires, perspective, and the pat- 
rn of distortion of a personality which 
becomes compatible with proud partici- 
tion in acts of racial group violence. 
The major indices of distortion, if not 
lisintegration of the personality of this 
respondent, are: 

1. There is a complete lack of mani- 
fest guilt feelings in reference to his 
yarticipation in antisocial acts. 
‘here is an habitual, seemingly 
leliberate, disregard of even the simple 
rules of grammar in his ordinary 
speech—probably a specific indication 
of a generalized defiance of the larger 
society. 

3. There is an excessive use of pro- 
fanity in ordinary conversation even in 
the presence of individuals whom he 
obviously respects—indicating the pos- 
sibility that these words have been used 

th such frequency by the individual 
that they either become meaningless or 

another symptom of habitual social 
lefance and cynicism. They become 
“normal” for his rigidly restricted idea- 
tional and behavioral sphere. 

4. A complete lack of manifest sym- 
pathy, sorrow, or other human feelings 
in observing and reporting acts of bru- 
tality inflicted upon another or even 
upon himself. This cannot be ascribed 
to the objectivity of his report since it 
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is certainly not objective. Further, this 
index is consistent with the overall pat- 
tern of his personality as indicated in 
the specific interview situation and as 
observed in general. 

5. A general tendency to engage in 
exhibitionistic exaggeration, bordering 
upon phantasy, in descriptions of events 
in which he was allegedly involved. 
The same exhibitionism is shown in his 
general language and in his dress. 

6. A definite rejection of social au- 
thority, z.¢., prestige of public adminis- 
trators and police. 

This manifest process of distortion 
and disintegration in a personality who 
otherwise could be described as “intelli- 
gent” and having “qualities of leader- 
ship” and who shows by his description 
of the riot in which he participated a 
subtle sense of humor demands some 
clarifying dynamic interpretation. 

The peculiar structure of R.’s per- 
sonality and perspective as revealed by 
this interview seems best described by 
the term, “the zoot effect.” * The “zoot 
effect” in American culture appears to 
manifest itself when the human per- 
sonality has been socially isolated, re- 
jected, discriminated against, and 
chronically humiliated. It is the con- 
sequence of the attempts of the indi- 
vidual to stabilize himself and maintain 
some ego-security in the face of these 
facts. It is not primarily a racial phe- 
nomenon since a given person of any 
race who is subjected to the determin- 
ing conditions may manifest this effect 
in personality structure. 

It appears evident that the degree to 
which this effect exists as a part of total 

1 The choice of this term represents an attempt 
to get a clear, summary term which would indi- 
cate a complicated process of personality organi- 
zation within a given set of field forces. It should 
not be interpreted as implying any narrow social 
evaluative connotation. The term “zoot suit” has 
had widespread use with definite disparagement 
and ridicule. It is again emphasized that no 


such meaning is implied by the use of the term 
“Zoot effect.” 
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personality pattern may vary from indi- 
vidual to individual—from zero to 
complete saturation. 

Together with the obvious character- 
istics of R. outlined above, this “zoot 
effect” may involve other expressive 
characteristics also found in R.; ie. 
modifications of language (deliberately 
ungrammatical), high saturation of 
slang or profane words in ordinary 
speech, manner and inflection of speech, 
swagger or exaggeration of some aspect 
of style of walking, and, more obvious 
and widely recognized, manner of 
dress. In short it appears to represent 
an observable deviation in style of life 
(veering toward the asocial, or toward 
those areas which permit within th: 
larger social framework certain exhi- 
bitionistic patterns) of many individ- 
uals living within, but not a part of, 
the larger cultural and societal context. 

The distortions in perspective and 
social values which seem inevitably to 
accompany the “zoot effect” may best 


whether they serve the function of 
stabilizing his ego which had beep 
threatened by the larger society, and 
whether they tend to give him some 
security, relative prestige and status in 
the restricted caste to which he has been 
relegated and therefore forced to seek 
his primary social adjustment. 

It seems probable that the “zoot 
effect” also involves a pattern of con. 
scious or unconscious protest against 
society-at-large which has imposed re. 
strictive and humiliating conditions 
upon individuals and groups. It is 
clear that many of the facets of the 
“zoot effect” are antisocial—unconcern 
for the value of human personality as 
such or for property rights. It may be 
that the disregard of property rights 
stems out of a basic desire for revenge 
and incipient aggression against this 
seemingly very important aspect (prop- 
erty) of the larger society. This may also 
be one of the symbolic attempts—con- 
scious or unconscious—of the individual 


further to stabilize himself and seek ego- 
security by indicating to a society which 
he perceives as rejecting him that he in J listen 


be interpreted as follows: The gen- 
erally accepted social values have defi- 
nite meaning and stabilizing function 
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for only those individuals who are a 
part of, and permitted free interaction 
with, the larger unrestricted social field. 
These values seem to have little mean- 
ing or function for the individual who 
has been deliberately and involuntarily 
isolated and rejected from the functions 
and benefits of the society as a whole. 
Socially desirable values, therefore, hav- 
ing no meaning and function for such 
an individual who is forced to develop 
within a humiliating, contracted social 
field, are discarded. The individual 
appears then to construct for himself 
or to acquire from his restricted field 
new values which are appropriate to 
his restricted status. These new values 
may be antisocial but it appears that the 
important factor for such an individual 
is not the larger social acceptability of 
his values or perspective, but rather 


turn has rejected this larger society, its 
values, its ideals, and its property. 
Further it seems that what appears to 
be a permeating cynicism and callous 
indifference to the human and material 
values of the larger society is essentially 
an imperative mechanism of the indi- 
vidual, utilized for the purpose of con- 
cealing a deep-seated hurt or scars in 
his personality. 

Racial stereotyping and concepts of 
inherent antisocial tendencies of certain 
races are clearly incompatible with the 
above interpretation. Rather it sug- 
gests that the stability of the individual 
personality and the stability of the 
larger society are inextricably interre- 
lated and therefore the socially accepted 
dehumanization of an individual or 
group must inevitably manifest itself in 
societal disturbances. 
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BY GEORGE H. GREEN 
“2008 University College of Wales 
7 con- AND 
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dre. Harvard Unwwersity 
itions 
It is M. S.—1920 whole family, of which M. S. was the head. 
tf the “es in ly child. U — Later still the family became a nation, then 
naire M. S. was an omy ¢ u » p to the age a people—the distinction between “nation” 
, l f about three she had no companions. She and “people” is not very clear, though the 
ity as was taken to W... at Christmas, and while latter was conceived as something much 
ay be there met a family named Binks. — The Binks bigger and more important—and finally a 
‘ights children played with her and paid her con-  woriq. 
renge siderat le attention. ‘ The members of this world were at first 
this Soon after her return peso she groan regarded as rather apart, it appears, from 
: S an imaginary companion, to whom she gave their creator, for Nelly Binks was looked 
prop- he name of Nelly Binks. The origin of the upon as their queen. roe” arranged a 
y also He name of Nelly cannot be traced, since no coronation ceremony in the garden. It was 
-Con- nber of the real Binks family had this at a time of the year when the lawn was 
idual name. o— covered with clover. She made a crown of 
It was Nelly’s function to be at the dis- these flowers and crowned herself in the 
Z0- BE posal of her creator in every way: to play presence of her subjects. 
hich with her the games she suggested, and to The people had by now become so definite 
he in listen to recitations and speeches. that a name was necessary for them. She 
y, its Before very long Nelly was replaced by a_ decided to call them the Imaginary People. 
aioe a ag a ; a The origin of this name is to be found, I 
 @ For many years the Editor of this JouRNAL think, in the fact that her father was inter 
cs to HB has used the case of M. S. as it was originally ested in mathematics, and used to speak to 
llous nted by Dr. Green as an interesting example his daughter of a great many things that 
fantasy life of an adolescent schizoid per- 
erial er oth he and his students frequently ere in advance of what children of her age 


jally [ME wondered how M. S. developed in the years fol- generally learn; so that amongst other mat 
publication of the case. Upon being 


ad: ving f ters she had heard of imaginary numbers. 
ind} o supply the “follow-up” information, The idea of numbers of this kind, that could 


con- Dr. Green wrote a second brief report twenty-two not be represented as other numbers are, had 
° i ' tte he ib] > e 
sin urs after the initial publication of the case captured her imagination. 


s he enrod Fr Dae ee ee 
is here reproduced from Psychoanalysis The assemblies of the imaginary people 


. i 
were held indoors, with the single exception 


of the coronation ceremony M. S. still 


Classroom, 1922, by the courtesy of G. P. 
ms Sons). 
ugh the instructor will prefer to use the 
his own way for teaching purposes, he 
rofit from Dr. Alper’s report of one suc- 
didactic exercise based upon the material the crowd listened with admiration. 
by Dr. Green. As Dr. Alper shows, it as she had learned the Decalogue, she recited 
nsiderable value to the student to discuss it to her people, and it was unanimously 
. and attempt a prognosis before he is adopted as the basis of the law of the com 
1 to read the 1944 report on M. S.’s subse- tunity, Other laws and regulations have 
me ned en — been added, the latest being a series of re 
7 vo gud he Biltes Virginia Safes strictions on the hours during which licensed 
Silvan S. Tomkins, and Mr. Sheldon J premises may remain open. 
Tue Eprror. M. S. finds a great deal of difficulty in 


recollects sitting up in bed, saying over the 
poetry that she had learned in school, while 
So soon 
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expressing herself at all well. She is diffident. 
She accounts to some extent for this by 
recalling that she was once reproved by her 
mother for referring in school exercises to 
matters which are generally not spoken of 
outside the family in which they occur. She 
took the reproof to heart a great deal, saying 
that if she could not be allowed to say what 
was true, she would say nothing. The 
English work in the school she attends does 
not allow her a great deal of scope, being 
confined to parsing, analysis, paraphrasis of, 
and comment on “classic” texts. Poetry has 
no beauty for her, since it is merely material 
for grammatical exercises. 

She has always been a little gauche and 
awkward and is not good at games. As a 
result, she has always seemed somewhat out 
of the life of her class, though her form 
position has always been good, and she is one 
of the youngest girls in her form. She says 
that no one in her form appears to want her, 
and that all through her school life she has 
been left to herself very much. Her school- 
fellows regard her as clever, but odd. 

Since the coronation ceremony, spoken of 
above, she has continually worn white clover 
whenever she can get it. It was rather scarce 
in the garden last summer, and she spoke of 
buying seed with her pocket-money to renew 
the supply. Whether she carried out this 
plan, I do not know. She explains her fond- 
ness for white clover to all but the four or 
five people who are in her secret as due to a 
belief that the flower is lucky. In reality, 
she has no superstitions of the kind. 

One girl alone, of all her schoolfellows, 
knows of the fantasy, and she only a small 
part. To her, M. S. occasionally writes notes, 
which she subscribes “Q. of I.” (i.¢., Queen 
of the Imaginary People). 

I have known M. S. from birth, and have 
known of the stages in the growth of the 
fantasy. I am certain that it has grown up 
independently of suggestion from outside 
sources. She has allowed her father and 
mother to know something of the matter, 
but much less than she has told me. They 
have refrained from interference of any sort 
whatsoever, neither checking it nor encour- 
aging it. 

She has lately felt the need of making the 
fantasy rational, as her experience of the 
world has increased. She is loath to abandon 
the daydream, but she has had to face the 
fact that existence of the ordinary sort is 
out of the question for these people. She 
now regards them as existing in the Fourth 
Dimension. 


M. S. has been exceptionally frank with m.- 
up to a point. She has refused to tell , 
anything of the nature of the proceedings of 
the assemblies as they take place at the 
present day. But I was able to come to fairly 
definite conclusions from things that she has 
allowed to let slip from time to time. I asked 
her casually one day if the people still wor. 
shipped her, and she replied, “Why, yes, | 
suppose so.” Afterwards she was curious t 
know how I knew, since she could not reco! 
lect telling me anything about this phase. 


Mimeographed sheets of the case of 
M. S.—1920 were handed out to the 
students in a large introductory course 
in psychology and the case was subse- 
quently taken up for discussion in sec- 
tion meetings. 

About thirty minutes of the discus. 
sion centered around the analysis of the 
case under the following four headings: 


1. Unhealthy signs in the life of 
M. S., .¢., those aspects of the life his- 
tory which indicate the possibility of a 
future mental breakdown. 

2. Unfavorable signs in the life of 
M. S., i.¢., those aspects of the life his- 
tory which are undesirable but would 
not in themselves necessarily indicate a 
future breakdown or deterioration. 

3. Healthy signs in the life of M. S., 
i.e., those aspects of the life history 
which are suggestive of, and con- 
ducive to, good adjustment and mental 
well-being. 

4. Favorable signs in the life of 
M. S., ic., those aspects of the life 
history which are desirable and may 
be conducive to a good adjustment 
even under unfavorable environmental 
and/or psychological conditions. 

The students were required to as- 
semble the evidence from the case ma- 
terial under these four headings as the 
instructor read the case aloud. Each 
student thus was required to participate 
in the analysis and to adduce evidence 
in support of his prognostic views. In 
the discussion which followed he could 
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| his views and test them against 
ns of others. The product of 
up analysis was written on the 
board by the instructor who served 
sroup’s recorder and arbitrator. 
vidence as finally assembled by 

ss is as follows: 


Unhealthy Signs 


rate fantasy life which M. S. sub- 
1 for reality. 
reases in intensity as 


M. S. 


grows 
Ider. 
of symbolism 
). 


(white clover is 


feels unwanted and left out by 
Imates. 
unable to confide her fantasies 
M. S. forgets that she told writer core of 
fantasy, i.c., worship aspect. This is 
ly akin to delusions of grandeur and 
fore a paranoid sign. 

r symptoms which may be psychotic: 
Withdrawal and difhidence. 
Negativism: reaction to mother’s re- 
roof (if not allowed to tell the truth 
would say nothing). 


Healthy Signs 


to confide in writer to some 
parents to more limited 


M. S. able 
extent and in 
extent. 


M. S. attempts to make fantasies rational. 


M. S. has one contemporary confidant. 


For twenty minutes the discussion 
then centered around a consideration of 
the functions of the fantasies in the life 

M. S. in particular, and of the role 
of such symptoms in general. It was 
agreed that for M. S. her fantasies 
served the following purposes: 


1. They were a substitute for affec- 
tion and companionship. 

2. They were a means of increasing 
her self-respect. 


3. They were a means for attaining 
status. 

. They were an outlet for creative 
imagination. 

. They may have been an inevitable 
consequence of her constitutional 
makeup 

Unfavorable Signs 


M. S. an only child with no companions. 


M.S. considered gauche and awkward. 
M. S. too young for her form in school. 
Parents’ relative lack of understanding of 


her needs. 


not allow satisfaction 
True for 


Environment does 
of her creative imagination. 
both home and school. 


Favorable Signs 
M. S. has high intelligence. 


M. S. identifies with father who provides: 
a. Possible ego-ideal. 

b. Bridge between reality and irreality. 
“Binks” fantasies take their origin from a 
real experience: visit from and pleasure 
with Binks family. 

Parents of M. S. do not ridicule her fan- 
tasies; they are at least neutral. 


The discussion then turned to prog- 
nosis. The questions were asked: If 
M. S. suffered a mental breakdown 
what might the nature of such a break- 
down be? In view of the functions 
that her fantasies serve, under what 
conditions might a breakdown be ex- 
pected to occur? Under what condi- 
tions might M. S. avoid a breakdown 
and make a good adjustment? 

These questions led to a discussion of 
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the etiology and structure of paranoid 
schizophrenia as contrasted with para- 
noia. The class then agreed that if 
M. S. were to become psychotic she 
would be more likely to suffer from 
paranoid schizophrenia than from 
paranoia. 

The factors in support of a prognosis 
of breakdown as opposed to nonbreak- 
down were assembled as follows: 


Conditions Which Might Lead to Mental 
Breakdown 


1. Continued fantasied or act:1al rejection by: 

a. Binks family in later meetings 

5. Parents, especially father 

c. Potential sex partner 

*d. Contemporaries, male and female 

e. Writer 
2. Lack of 

education. 
3. Parental rejection of fantasy. 


opportunity for a college 


Following this discussion the stu- 
dents, whose interest by this time had 
been thoroughly aroused, were handed 
mimeographed copies of the 1944 fol- 
low-up material. Items which had been 
successfully prognosticated by the class 


were starred and re-evaluated. The 
discussion ended with empnasis on the 
fact that in spite of the presence of 
certain early paranoid and _ schizoid 
symptoms M. S. was able to make a 
satisfactory adjustment and did not 
become psychotic. 


M. S.—1944 


M. S. passed through the secondary school 
in her home town, matriculated successfully, 
and then went to study in the local college. 
She sat for the external degree examinations 
of the University of London, taking mathe- 
matics as her major subject, and graduating 
with either first class or high second class 
honors—the former, I believe. Mathematics 
was her favorite subject; and was not, with 
her, a mere matter of manipulation of mean- 
ingless symbols. 
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Mathematics played a very great Part ip 
her adolescent life, though she also had , 
considerable interest in poetry and 2 
literature. The accepted classic autho, 
pleased her, as they pleased her father— 
Keats, Shelley, Shakespeare, Browning. |, 
prose I think I can remember her liking 
Galsworthy who struck her generation * 
profound and serious writer. I always fe) 
that, during this phase, the mathematica! 
symbols were rather like people for her, with 
their own distinctive personalities—“yy 


th 
) 
Other 


Conditions Which Might Lead to a 
Satisfactory Adjustment 


Satisfactory marriage and childrep 
which would meet needs for affect 


companionship and status. 


Recognition in college. 


3. Recognition in a job. 

. Increase in personal attractiveness. 
Turning fantasy into socially approve 
channels, e.g., sublimation _ throug 
poetry or mathematics. 

knowns,” “imaginaries,” ‘“trrationals,” et 
A curve may be considered as the destiny 
a point, fated to obey the law laid down ir 
its algebraic equation. (I have often felt, | 
may say in passing, that there is a close re 
tion between devotion to mathematics an 
the discovery of the opportunity the subj 
offers for the development of fantasy. T 
may be true of other subjects—so that studie 
may serve as an important bridge between 
fantasy and reality, and study itself play a 
very important role in orienting a person 
I have mentioned in my book that M. $ 
was not physically attractive. She becan 
less so in her period of adolescence. She wv 
not ugly. She looked heavy and dull, per 
haps sullen; and. her body was amorp! 
and lumpy. She was entirely without s 
appeal of any kind, I should have thought 
When she had graduated, and obtained her 
Diploma in Education—qualifying her 
practice as a teacher—she found it difficult ' 
obtain a post. She interviewed badly. She 
had no idea how to dress. She did not talk 
readily, unless a barrier of reserve could 
first broken down. 
Meanwhile, about this time she had 
become very strongly attached to a youth of 
about her own age, the son of a neighbor 
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met at church and in Sunday The last letter I had from her was a per- 
[hey were at about the same stage fectly normal letter telling me of the death 
tudies, though the girl was far the of her mother. The father had died rather 
er of the two. They found in their earlier. Some time previous to this, I had 
rests and their studies a common gent her a gift and her acknowledgment was 
of interest, that brought them i 
gave them subjects of conversation 
led them to work together. When 
man went to the University of 
re, they corresponded and they saw 
11 of each other in vacations. After 
obtained a post as science master 
idary school, and the two people 
They now have one or two part of the ordinary life of the home of a 


a note in which she spoke of the usefulness 
of my present. She described herself sitting 
in the room with some needlework, while 
her husband marked examination papers at 
a table, occasionally reading out to her pas 
sages from pupils’ answers that struck him as 
amusing. As far as I know, M. S. is now 


very average schoolmaster. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF A SCHIZOPHRENIC: 
EXEMPLIFICATION OF A METHOD * 


BY DAVID SHAKOW, ELIOT H. RODNICK, ann THELMA LEBEAUX 


Worcester State Hospital 


INTRODUCTION 

HE attempt to understand the 

dynamics of the individual mal- 

adjusted personality brings into 
focus the need for relating his problems 
both to his resources and to his methods 
of dealing with such problems. The pur- 
pose of this report is to describe and 
indicate the use of a battery of psycho- 
logical devices designed to achieve this 
aim and developed particularly to meet 
the needs of a clinical research service 
in which representatives of various dis- 
ciplines join in the study of the same 
psychiatric patients. The setting in 
which this battery was developed is that 
of a study of neuropsychiatric casualties 
occurring in the armed forces. Each 
patient is examined from a biochemical, 
physiological, endocrinological, psycho- 
logical, clinical psychiatric, and social 
work point of view. The data thus 
obtained are collated at a staff meeting 
attended by the investigators represent- 
ing the different fields. An attempt is 
made to integrate the findings into a 
unified psychosomatic picture and prob- 
lems of diagnosis, dynamics, therapy, 
and further investigative procedures are 
considered, 

In the task presented by the integra- 
tion of the data, particularly that of 
bridging the gap between the extremes 
provided by the psychiatric and the 
biochemical data, the psychological ma- 

*From the Research Service of the Worcester 
State Hospital. 


terial is in a favorable strategic positioy 
This is so because, on the one hand, jts 
more controlled and objective nature 
makes it adaptable for correlation with 
physiological and biochemical material 
and, on the other, its behavioral and 
higher-level functional nature makes it 
directly comparable with the psychiatric 
and social data. 

Aside from the final goal of integrat. 
ing the psychological findings with 
those of the other disciplines, the psy. 
chological program has two aims: (1) 
the establishment of a unified psycho- 
logical portrait of the individual patient 
and (2) the determination of the gen- 
eral psychological characteristics dis 
tinguishing a particular patient group 
both from other patient groups and 
from an adjusted group, aimed at the 
understanding of the nature of th 
maladjustment. 

The picture arrived at is one which 
includes both the structural and con- 
tentual aspects of personality as revealed 
under both ordinary and stressful |ab- 
oratory conditions. For this purpose a 
battery of eight procedures, mainly of a 
capacity and projective nature, has been 
adapted or especially devised. It is 
divided among three or more examiners 
for administration to a particular 
patient. 

The plan to be followed in the 
present report is first to describe the 
items of the battery and then to discuss 
in some detail the data derived from 3 
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whose psychiatric condition Murray cards (3) which depict adult char 


: : = acters, alternated with six new ones repre 
nged during the course of study. ““**t® ‘ ; = oo = 
. 1 ’ senting childhood situations (8). The series 


latter will also exemplify the use is completed by a twelfth card which is 
psychological battery against the blank, and for which the subject is required 
‘round of the findings from other to imagine a picture as well as a story. After 
No the usual procedure is completed the subject 
is requested to lie down on a couch and to 
state (a) the order in which the pictures are 
recalled, (6) which pictures impressed him 
presenting the battery of tests employed, most, and (c) the associations which they 
y those devices which are not standard or bring up. The analysis of the data derived 
| known will be described in any detail. from the test is mainly in relation to content 
battery comprised the following: but the formal aspects are also considered in 
Stanford-Binet (1916) or Wechsler-Belle- some detail. 
Intelligence Scale. 6. Targetball-Thematic Test (6). The ob- 
Rorschach Test. ject of the test is to determine the effect of 
a standardized stress on the projections of 


plines. 


DeEscRIPTION OF Test BATTERY 


ssociation Test. A specially devised 
nsisting of roo words modelled in gen as 

n a procedure used in a previous study ©°PUON situation. The stress consists essen 
vpnotically induced complexes (2). In tially of a threat to the “ego-status” of the 

n to the so words from the Kent- subject occasioned by increasing failure in 

€ test which have the highest fre- his ability to achieve goals which he is told 

; of most common response, 40 words the general population fairly easily achieves. 

to various categories such as family, The task consists of a relatively simple game 

lations, and military situations are which the subject strikes a ball with a 

led. The to blanks left are used for Small cue in order to roll it along a groove 

ds suggested by themas from the The which runs through a target. Unknown to 
Apperception Test, given to the patient the subject, his score is controlled by the 

lier in the series, which presumably have ¢©*P¢rimenter by means of a hidden | lever 
personal significance for him. Immediately system. During the first trials the subject is 
following the test the subject is requested to permitted to attain his set goals but for the 
Il as many stimulus words as possible. remainder of the trials he is forced to fail 
results of the test are analyzed both  ‘omsistently. As far as the subject is aware, 
qualitatively for content and quantitatively for the deterioration in performance is a result 
of his own inability to maintain his pre 
viously attained level of performance. The 
subject establishes goals on the basis of both 
his own performance and “group” scores 


the subject, as revealed in a thematic apper 


formal characteristics as commonality of 
response and reaction speed. 

4. Pinboard Aspiration Test (9). This test 

mploys a board containing ten rows of 60 

es each, the task being to place as many 

| metal pins as possible along a row for 

minute. Ostensibly, some aspect of finger 


which are kept before the subject at every 

stage of the test. The modifications in 

aspiration level during the course of the suc 

cess and failure phases are given special atten- 

erity is measured, but essentially the sub- tion. Immediately after the test the subject 
aspiration behavior is under study. 


pire is given a short TAT series.1 A comparison 
After the first—a practice—trial the subject of 


requested to indicate how many pins he 
es he can place on the next trial. This 
aspiration level.” He then places the 
and the number inserted is his “achieve 
This procedure is repeated for 

In the scoring, an evaluation is 
based on various measures derived 
» relative differences between the two 
ures with respect to absolute level and 
tion, and with respect to success and 


the projective material obtained during 
this session is made with that obtained earlier 
under nonstress conditions. 

7. Pursuitmeter-Stress Test (4). This pro 
cedure is used to determine the effect of a 
stress on the ability of the subject to perform 
a task in which learning and adaptation 
+} ordinarily occur. The task itself consists of 


the operation of the controls of a multiplane 


1 All of the cards in the series come from the 


ae f original Morgan-Murray group; except for one, 
Phe matic Apperce ption Te st. This series they are different from those used in the nonstress 
nprises five of the original Morgan- series 
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pursuitmeter which simulate the controls of 
an airplane. An image resembling an air- 
plane is moved in an unpredictable pattern 
on a screen. The subject is required to keep 
the image centered on a target in the middle 
of the screen by means of foot pedals to con- 
trol horizontal displacement of the image 
and a stick for controlling both vertical and 
tilting movements. Whenever the image 
moves beyond the error limits in direction or 
in tilt, an error and its duration are auto- 
matically recorded. The subject is given a 
series of 60-second trials separated by 20- to 
30-second rest intervals. The test session is 
divided into three phases: 

(a) Pre-stress control: Fifteen trials to 
obtain a measure of the subject’s learning of 
the task. (5) Stress: On six trials disturbing 
stimuli are frequently presented when the 
subject makes an error; they are unpredict- 
able in pattern or timing and are automati- 
cally controlled. For this purpose the follow- 
ing devices are employed: a bright photo- 
flood light, sparks from high-tension induc- 
tion coils, a strong stream of air directed at 
the back of the head, a fire-alarm gong, an 
automobile horn, and a loud noise roughly 
comparable to a pistol report. Although 
these stimuli serve to call the subject’s atten- 
tion to errors and in a sense may be con- 
sidered as punishment for errors, they are 
interfering as well in that they tend to dis- 
tract him from optimal performance. In 
addition they may be considered as “anxiety”- 
producing because of their unpredictability 
and because of the anticipation that they may 
interfere with performance. Four control 
trials are interspersed, during which no stress 
stimuli are presented. (c) Post-stress con- 
trol: Ten control trials serve to indicate the 
degree of generalized disturbance which has 
been induced by the stress. It also provides 
a measure of the subject’s ability to adapt to 
the test situation after the stress has been 
removed. In addition to an analysis of the 
pattern of the learning curve, two indices 
are used in scoring—one relates the pre- 
stress to the post-stress performance and the 
other the control to the stress performance. 

8. Picture-Frustration Test (5). This test 
consists of a series of cartoon-like pictures, 
usually involving two persons, in which 
frustration occurs in some way. The subject 
is instructed to fill in the caption box over 
the head of the person being frustrated with 
the first words that come to his mind. 
Stereotypes of reaction to frustration are pre- 
sumably tapped in this way and the results 
are scored on the basis of whether the 
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responses imply aggressions which are exter. 
nally or internally directed, or are concilis. 
tory in nature. 


RATIONALE OF Test Procram 


Certain general principles lie behind 
the selection and administration of the 
above battery of tests. These are based 
on the recognition of the need for 
sampling psychological functions ip 
various aspects: (1) at different levels. 
(2) for contentual as well as formal 
aspects, (3) under conditions of stress 
as well as under ordinary examination 
conditions, (4) by overlapping devices, 
and (5) by different examiners. 

The manner in which the items in 
the present battery meet the first four 
of these principles is roughly indicated 
in Table 1. 

For the consideration of sampling at 
different levels it is unnecessary, in the 
present setting, to go beyond the simple 
but useful tri-partite classification of 
cognitive, affective, and conative, using 
these terms according to their conven- 
tional meanings. Although it is recog- 
nized that all of the devices employed 
tap all the levels to some degree, certain 
of these devices are peculiarly fitted to 
tap functions predominantly at particu- 
lar levels. 

This principle holds for the struc- 
tural-contentual dichotomy as well. 
Some devices are more adequate for 
investigating the formal or structural 
aspects of personality, i.c., the how; 
others for exploring the contentual 
aspects, 1.¢., the what. A general weak- 
ness in many investigations of person- 
ality, especially those of a psychometric 
nature, has been the emphasis on the 
formal at the expense of the contentual 
features. Although the reasons for this 
neglect are understandable and in 
some respects justifiable, the result has 
been to disregard a most important 
source of information about personality. 
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Despite the less quantifiable and less 
biective realm which is necessarily 
involved 


entered when becomes 
with content, one cannot help but be 
mpressed with the broader understand- 

- of the particular personality which 


one 
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types of situations: (1) the 


peripheral impersonal stress of the pur- 


stress 


suitmeter situation as it affects learning, 
(2) the personal ego-status stress of the 
targetball situation as it affects aspira- 
tion, and as it affects projective behavior 


Lit 


study of this aspect affords. 


The third principle, viz., stress, we 
have found to be of value in adding 


STRUCTURAL 


ition 
rhe NONSTRESS 
/1CeS. 


Stanford-Binet or 
Wechsler-Bellevue 
Pursuitmeter 
Rorschach 

TAT 


Rorschach 
Pursuitmeter 


(Association ) 


as revealed by the TAT, and (3) the 
hypothetical stress represented by the 
picture-frustration situation. Other 


TABLE 1 


CONTENTUAIL 


STRESS NONSTRESS STRESS 


TAT 
(Rorsc hach ) 


( Association ) 


Pursuitmeter 


TAT 


Picture-Frustration 





Pursuitmeter 


Association 





Targetball-Aspiration 
Conative Pinboard-Aspiration 


Pursuitmeter 





Targetball-Aspiration 


Pursuitmeter 





significant detail to the psychological 

ait. Although it is true that 
almost any situation involves stress to 
some extent, the concern here is with 
situations which attempt to place ex- 
traordinary pressure on the subject. 
Stress, whether in the sense of distrac- 
failure, or frustration, whether it 
be hypothetical or real, personal or im- 
personal, peripheral or central, physio- 
logical or psychological, has proved in 
our own investigations productive in 
additional characteristics of 
1¢ person under study. It has served 
so to bring out differences between 
persons which examination under ordi- 
nary conditions did not reveal. In the 
present battery are included three main 


tion, 


revealing 
| 


1 


stresses, both psychological and physio- 
logical, have been employed by us in 
association with the present battery but 
their discussion is left for another 
occasion. 

The fourth principle, the inclusion of 


overlapping devices, involves a control 


which has been found useful. Almost 
every device contained in the battery 
partially overlaps one or more of the 
others at some point. Such control and 
cross-checking is essential in any am- 
bitious attempt such as the present the 
aim of which is to sketch a broad psy- 
chological portrait on the basis of neces- 
sarily limited sampling. 
of increasing the reliability of the per- 
sonality evaluation. In 


It is one way 


a related con- 
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nection, the importance of a battery of 
tests cannot be overemphasized. The 
proper evaluation of personality cannot 
be achieved through the employment 
of any single device. We have repeat- 
edly been impressed with the fact that, 
whereas in the case of a particular 
patient one device, e.g., the Rorschach, 
provides the most revealing data, in 
another case the results derived from 
this device are relatively barren and one 
of the other devices, e¢.g., the Thematic 
Apperception Test, provides the most 
dependable and productive material. 
Whether it is a matter of differences in 
the vulnerability of various personality 
levels to entry or some other cause, the 
fact remains that no device is 
always productive and even at best no 
one device is sufficiently broad and de- 
pendable to give reasonably complete 
and reliable data. Only by means of a 
battery of tests can one approximate a 
relatively integrated, and 


one 


extensive, 


dependable personality analysis. 

It will be noted that all the cells of 
the chart are not equally filled. Limita- 
tions of time, personnel, and subject 
tolerance necessarily prevent the multi- 
plication of procedures directed toward 


complete coverage of the different 
aspects. However, an attempt has been 
made to attack those aspects which 
seemed most important. 

With respect to the fifth principle we 
have found it important to employ, as 
a control, several examiners of both 
sexes who work with the same subject 
and who independently analyze and 
report their data. This permits a fur- 
ther cross-checking on the complicated 
analysis of the many unquantifiable 
aspects which a study of this kind 
inevitably includes. 

The data derived from these pro- 
cedures gain from the integration of 
the separate findings. The latter is 
accomplished by disregarding the 
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boundaries of individual tests, by com. 
paring one with another, and by cross. 
checking for congruences and differ. 
ences. The aim is to obtain as unified 
a psychological portrait of the patient 
as possible, a portrait which covers 
these aspects: attitude, intellectual and 
affective-conative aspects of personality 
structure and content. 

Under aititude are considered the 
patient’s involvement in the tasks put 
before him, his effort, attention, and 
expenditure of energy; his mood, gen- 
eral cooperativeness and responsiveness; 
the representativeness and optimity of 
the results obtained; the handicaps 
from which the patient suffers which 
may have affected the test results. 

Personality structure is considered 
from two points of view: (a) Intellec- 
tual. The quantitative results such as 
MA, IQ, percentile rank are discussed, 
The qualitative findings are analyzed 
with respect to the light they throw on 
comprehension, judgment, thinking and 
reasoning, learning, memory, imagery, 
etc. (4) Non-ntellectual. Considera- 
tion is given to characteristics such as 
affective responsiveness, anxiety, secur- 
ity, maturity and goal behavior (ven- 
turesomeness as opposed to cautious- 
ness, realism as opposed to unrealism 
of approach, plasticity as opposed to 
rigidity, consistency as opposed to 
variability). An evaluation is made of 
the subject’s reactions to stress as re- 
vealed in hypothetical stress situations, 
externally induced stress, and ego- 
status stress. 

Content is analyzed through a con- 
sideration of the major sentiments and 
complexes revealed by the subject. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to those which 
relate to: (a) family—paternal, mater- 
nal, filial, fraternal, and conjugal 
relationships, (4) sex—prenubile and 
nubile heterosexual attitudes, homo- 
sexual and other aberrant attitudes, 
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goression—manner of expression 
rgression, Whether direct or indi- 
externally or internally oriented, 
ished or unpunished (need for 
nd expiation), and reciprocated 
initiated by the central character, 
ideals—social and vocational, (e) 
sentiments and complexes of 
ial importance to the subject. 
\ summarizing evaluation is then 
which offers a tentative dynamic 
| structural synthesis derived from 
This 


sed for comparison with the evalu- 


1ass of psychological data. 


tions made by the representatives of 

other disciplines. 

Cast PRESENTATION 
First Study 

hological Findings. ‘The case 
d to illustrate the use of the test 
ry is that of patient W. on whom 
lata were available from two examina- 
out approximately six 
nonths apart, during two different 
The first psy- 
ogical examinations given to W. in 
December, 1943, were carried out with 
practically no knowledge of his back- 
ground or the specific nature of his ill- 
ess. During these examinations W. 
ooperated well with all the examiners. 
He manifested some degree of interest 
in each of the variety of tests, but his 
responses were given in a slow and 
hesitating manner. Numerous signs of 
what were interpreted as “tension,” 
such as humming, drumming on the 
hair arm, and occasional laughing 
were present. Toward the female 
examiner particularly he adopted a 
superior attitude indicating that he 
onsidered the tests childish and was 
merely going through them as a favor. 
The patient attained a superior intel- 
tual rating, his MA score being 17-8 
the Stanford-Binet (1916), with a 
rresponding IQ of 126 (14-year base). 


ns carried 


ycniatric 
] 
| 


conditions. 


} 
no 


] 
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The scatter ran through the age levels 
XIV to XVIII and vocabulary achieve- 
ment was at the ninth decile level (75 
words) for adults. The poorest per- 
formance on this test was on items in- 
volving rote memory and conceptual 
thinking. In the latter, although he did 
not actually give evidence of concrete 
thinking, he substituted vague generali 
zations for true concepts. The results 
were considered representative of the 
general state of the patient at the time 
but 
whether they could be characterized as 
optimal. 

In other formal 
ality, data from the Rorschach Test 
gave evidence of marked constriction 
(high F°Z,). That this manner of de- 
fense effective 
indicated by many fissures in the con- 


there was some question as to 


aspects of person- 


was not entirely was 
strictive wall, in the form of signs of 


“looseness,” e¢.g., a bizarre 
color naming, variation in the quality 
(initial 
which, on second thought, he would 
There 
were, the 
Rorschach Test which could be given 
Convention- 


response, 


of responses poor responses 
replace with good responses). 


however, several signs on 
favorable interpretation. 
ality of response and in this sense evi- 
dence of contact with the environment 
was seen in the high number of popu- 
lar responses, the improvement of the 


quality on second thought (already 


mentioned), and some degree of 


“warmth” as indicated by his being 
stimulated by color. The trend toward 
conventional approach indicated by the 
Rorschach was also evidenced in a B 
group contact rating on the Association 
Test and a relatively normal “common- 
ality of response” rating on the Picture- 
Frustration Test. “Quality ambition” 
was manifested in his high W:M ratio 
on the Rorschach Test, in a certain 
pretentiousness in the Stanford-Binet 
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vocabulary responses,” and in his man- 
ner of expression on the TAT. The 
interest in small details and in human 
and animal parts found to be above 
average in frequency in the Rorschach 
was also present on the TAT. 

In “goal behavior” W.’s outstanding 
characteristic was one of caution with 
some associated rigidity. Thus, on the 
Pinboard Test, he kept his aspiration at 
or below the corresponding achieve- 
ment score in all trials but the first. 
He maintained the same aspiration 
after success on five trials, lowered it 
after failure three times, and raised it 
after success twice. His aspiration curve 
may be characterized as being of the 
cautious, rigid, realistic, and consistent 
type. During the success trials on the 
Targetball Test there was the same con- 
sistent trend toward overcautiousness. 

On the Pursuitmeter in the nonstress 
trials he showed a moderate degree of 
learning, the percentage of error time 
dropping from 83 to 70 within the first 
15 trials. 

The effect of stress was a considerable 
disturbance of the formal aspects of his 
personality. In tasks involving goal 
behavior, after repeated failure he con- 
tinued to maintain rigidly the aspira- 
tion level adopted during success. But 
with further prolongation of failure the 
rigidity broke down into a fluctuation 
between undue cautiousness and an 
unrealistic return to the highest aspira- 
tion level set during success. This 
variability of the aspiration curve dur- 
ing prolonged failure may perhaps best 
be interpreted as due to a conflict 
between an unrealistic reluctance to 
accept a lowered aspiration level and a 
realistic need to be cautious in a situ- 
ation of repeated failure. In the learn- 
ing situation (pursuitmeter-stress) he 

2E.g., “hysterics” is defined by him as: “state 
ef nervous exhaustion associated with persons 


suffering a mental breakdown due to external 
harassment.” 


showed considerable disturbance, both 
of his indices falling within the rang. 
of patient performance. There was , 
cessation of further learning on the 
control trials during both the stress and 
post-stress phases. On the initial stress 
trials his performance was poorer than 
on the corresponding control trials, 
With prolongation of the stress, how- 
ever, the performance on the two types 
continued at approximately the same 
level. Both of these findings are char. 
acteristic of those obtained from schizo- 
phrenic subjects. 

The cautious, constrictive trend mani- 
fested in the Rorschach Test in one 
manner and in the goal behavior situ. 
ations in another was also brought out 
by the Picture-Frustration ‘Test on 
which he obtained a rating falling pre- 
dominantly in the impunitive category 
(56 per cent).2 (The extrapunitive 
score was 35 per cent aad the intro 
punitive 8 per cent.) 

The analysis of content, based mainly 
on the TAT, indicated that the major 
problems revolved around the family, 
sex, and aggression, all of which ap- 
peared to be closely interlinked. The 
stories revealed considerable conflict 
with respect to filial relationship. 
Although there were several instances 
in which benevolent familial attitudes 
occurred, there seemed to be an in- 
ability on the part of a child character 
ever to accept both parents at once or to 
accept the originally described familial 
setting as satisfactory. There was a 
distinct trend for existing family con- 
stellations to break up. This occurred 
in any one of three ways: (1) One of 
the parents was blamed and the child 
accepted living with the other, with 
whom he went away to another setting 

8 The presently available inadequate norms 
based on normal college students is extrapuni- 
tive=45 per cent, intropunitive=23 per cent, 
impunative—=37 per cent. 
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whole, the preference in the 


respect seemed to be for the 


(2) Both parents were elimi- 


d either by death, or by being char- 


red as inadequate in their method 
bringing up children. This was fol- 
lowed by the youngster’s being adopted, 
or at least brought up, by somebody 
else (the surrogate parent could be either 
male or female). (3) The central char- 
er escaped entirely from the family 
environment to new surroundings. 
Stories involving the relationship be- 
tween the sexes were apparently embar- 
rassing to the patient and usually given 
In general they 
which he 


with some hesitation. 

the distinction 
consistently drew between passion and 
love and he showed little concern for 
more permanent relationships. 
(On one occasion, during the course of 
an interview, he stated this dichotomy 
as being one of “shapely’—by which 
he meant pure physical attraction— 
and sentimental love.) Carnal and 
temporary love relationships seemed to 
occur only in connection with primitive 
or foreign persons. 

The aggression expressed in the TAT 
stories was weak, and usually asso- 
ciated with “badness” and ignorance; 
it appeared only as an attribute of 
inferior persons. Mainly the central 
character was the object of assault or 
the object of unfair treatment. He 
tended to be passive, suppliant, or 
bewildered and when aggression was 
evidenced it quickly became attenuated 
or generalized, e.g., a specific physical 
attack on the central character was 
changed into a battle between the 
power of intelligence and ignorance. 
The reaction to such aggression was 
generally one of seeking support and 
guidance from others to attain strength. 
Frequently, however, the central char- 
acter left the field entirely as a solution 
to the problem. 


k ve 


In relation to goals the central char 
acters very consistently showed marked 
dependence and frequently turned to 
protective figures to help them out of 
difficulties. The need for “affiliation” 
and “succorance” (in Murray’s terms) 
seemed high. The goals were weak, 
uncertain, conventionalized, and not 
clearly defined. Only one goal, viz., 
marrying a “nice girl,” was mentioned 
more than once but even then quite 
tentatively and with little force. 

Several other trends which seemed to 
be of importance might be mentioned. 
There was much preoccupation with 
details of physiognomy and general 
bodily characteristics. The reference to 
physical characteristics as 
moral and psychological characteristics, 
usually of a negative type, was particu- 
larly trequent. Although this trend 
was more marked for male figures it 
was found also with respect to female 
figures. Characters were described by 
W. as of “low” nature with an attitude 
of superiority but appeared definitely 
to be projections of himself. There 
was an interest, too, in the general 
details of the background, some em- 
phasis on the unreality of the pictures, 
and a sensitivity to the part which the 
photographer played in their making. 
Some of the elaborative details of the 
themas given by W. revealed notions 
of suspiciousness. 

The effect of placing W. under what 
we have termed “ego-status” stress was 
to bring out more stories of aggression; 
they were, however, neither clear-cut 
nor directed toward definite goals. In 
fact, they were generally of a primitive 
uncontrolled type representing rebellion 
against conventional patterns of con- 
duct. The environment, too, was more 
hostile; more conflict than in the ordi- 
nary state was generally expressed. 
Although ambivalence was great the 
prefrustration submissiveness seems now 


signs of 
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to have been overcome and the under- 


lying aggression brought out. There 


was more apparent identification with 
the father figures, although this was 
expressed with some ambivalence. The 


latter was generally so marked that 
the solutions at best were tenuous. 
Although more goal-directed behavior 
was described, the trend remained for 
the central character to call for help in 
order to achieve his goals. 

The previous trend of conflict be- 
tween passion and love showed itself 
under stress in another way, viz., in 
what may be interpreted as an inability 
to establish a definite attitude toward 
the female. The central male character 
when with a “good” female, e.g., a 
dependable wife, was a drug addict, 
when he was with a “bad” woman, 
e.g., a criminal, he was a crusader for 
good. This ambivalence toward, and 
manner of evading, the establishment 
of heterosexual contact may have some 
bearing on the problem raised earlier 
with respect to the filial relationship 
and the tendency to seek solution with 
the father figure. 

In summarizing and evaluating the 
psychological findings the following 
points can be made. W. appears at this 
time to be a person of superior intelli- 
gence who has not quite settled down 
to a definite way of handling his prob- 
lems. Three trends are discernible: 
(1) a realistic, at least superficially 
socialized, trend which gives evidence 
of a continuing contact with the en- 
vironment, (2) a constrictive trend 
which serves to shut out the environ- 
ment and build himself up to a superior 
status, (3) a loose, unorganized trend 
which is a manifestation of loss of con- 
trol. The first trend seems fairly weak 
and the major battle appears to be 
between the latter two. The central 
problems revolve about the relationship 
between aggression and the familial 
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triangle situation. There is 
ground for tentatively suggesting th, 
following hypothesis: Basic to } 
present condition is a marked confusioy 
and bewilderment concerning his rely. 
tionship with his mother as a source of 
satisfaction for his unconscious needs 
with a resultant turning to the fathe; 
figure for the satisfaction of these need 
(homosexuality?). A similar patterp 
is present in the closely related aggres. 
sive trends, viz., tentative attempts at 
aggressive expression which have met 
with rebuff lead to bewilderment and , 
search for support for some kind of 
positive action. The various types of 
solution, however, are not clearly dif. 
ferentiated and seem to be milling 
around in a confused mass with none 
having sufficient underlying force to ¢ 
anywhere in particular. The similarity 
of this pattern to the earlier description 
of the formal aspects of his personality 
is striking. 

Data from Other Sources. At the 
time when the above psychological 
report was made the following dat: 
were reported by staff members repre- 
senting other disciplines. 

According to the physicians’ com- 
mitment statement, W. had been com- 
mitted to one of the Massachusetts stat: 
hospitals in August, 1941, because of 
“depressed appearance, extreme apathy 
and untidiness, a belief that his mind is 
being read, great thinking difficulty.” 

The social history before the commit 
ment, in brief, is as follows: W., 33 
years old, was born in a small town 
near Boston, the youngest of nine sib- 
lings, three brothers and five sisters, 
who appear to be in good physical and 
mental health. As a small child he was 
considered unusually cross and shy but 
much superior intellectually to the rest 
of the family. He achieved excellent 
marks in school and was given piano 
lessons beginning at the age of ten. 
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His father was a heavy drinker and a 
neering person, toward whom W. 
varently developed considerable an- 
nism which he generally covered 
The father died of arteriosclerosis 
angina pectoris at the age of 68 
when the patient was about seventeen. 
The mother, at the age of 73, is in good 
lth. W. graduated from the Boston 
Latin School with honors and entered 
Harvard College. The whole family 


Ined him financially in his schooling. 
This was supplemented by money bor- 


wed from the College and by what he 

ned through working in one of the 

ng-rooms and at the post-office dur- 

g the school year and vacations. It 
is reported that he studied very hard 
throughout this whole period and that 
he had very little outside recreation. 
He is said to have had a marked feel- 

ig of responsibility and to have been 
sensitive to the pressure exerted by the 
family. He had feelings of inadequacy 
nd considered himself unable to meas- 
ure up either to their expectations or to 
the standards of Harvard. He at 
various times stated that the work was 
very difficult for him and that he never 

that he had an adequate grasp of 
the situation. 

Always considered a quiet, seclusive, 
introspective type of person, he had but 
one close friend at college, from whom 
he drifted apart when the latter mar- 
ried. He was interested in the piano, 
which he played fairly well, but avoided 
doing so for others. One of the infor- 
mants described him as an “idealist, 
very hard to talk to” and as having 
difficulty in expressing his ideas. After 
graduation in 1931, he continued to 
work in the post-office for a short time 
nd then held successive positions in 
brokerage offices, at a Boston depart- 
ment store, and, finally, at one of the 
He was employed by the 
department store for three years and 


railroads. 


did quite well in the cashier’s office. 
He became discontented in the latter 
department, however, and insisted on 
being transferred to the merchandising 
department against the advice of his 
superiors and colleagues. As was ex- 
pected, he did not get along well there. 
He finally left the department store 
and was given a job as the baggage 
master of a small railroad station near 
his home town on the strength of his 
father’s previous good work record for 
the railroad. 
this job that he was drafted into the 
army. The record at the railroad indi- 
cated that his adjustment had not been 
very good. 

He was not considered to be an alto- 
gether healthy person. He is slightly 
deaf; and there is some possibility that 
he suffered from convulsions as a baby. 
At the age of 25 he was involved in a 
serious automobile accident but suffered 


It was while he was on 


no obviously severe injuries. 

There is a report that during the 
period 1935-1936 a “change” occurred 
in the patient’s personality. He became 
indifferent to the Episcopal church to 
which he belonged and of which he had 
been a regular attendant until then, no 
longer cared to play the organ, began 
worrying about world conditions and 
“became pessimistic.” He grew care- 
less vf his personal appearance, was 
moody, indifferent and preoccupied, 
and readily gave up his jobs. He began 
to “run wild,” became involved in 
financial difficulties through gambling, 
especially on horse races. His stated 
purpose at the time was to try to make 
money rapidly in order to pay back his 
school debts. Although abstinent with 
respect to alcohol before graduation 
from college, he now became a social 
drinker, but never to the point of in- 
toxication. At this period, and for the 
first time in his life, he began to asso- 
ciate with girls. He contracted gonor- 
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rhea for which he was treated, but 
toward which he reacted violently with 
anxiety and strong guilt feelings. At 
about the same time he was going out 
regularly with a girl whom his family 
had selected for him and whom they 
were very desirous that he marry. After 
three years of association, however, this 
relationship faded out. The family has 
never known quite why. 

The patient was drafted in one of the 
first registration groups. After he 
registered, the family noticed that he 
was very depressed and unhappy about 
it and apparently dreaded going into 
the army. When Ee was notified to 
report for the draft he suddenly disap- 
peared without a word to anyone and 
was not heard from for several weeks. 
At this time his home town police were 
notified that W. had been picked up in 
Florida, in a confused and dazed con- 
dition. He was brought back and taken 
almost immediately into the army, 
where he was unable to adjust himself 
to camp routine, repeatedly returning 
home AWOL. Within a month, more 
positive symptoms developed and he 
was sent to the army station hospital. 
There he stated that for years he had 
had peculiar experiences and that people 
had been reading his mind. He re- 
mained at the camp hospital for about 
four months when he was transferred 
to a Massachusetts state hospital. 

During this hospital period he was 
described as preoccupied, emotionally 
unresponsive, slow, vague and indefi- 
nite in his thinking, and possibly hal- 
lucinated. He was tried at various 
occupations but showed no particular 
interest in his work; often he sat read- 
ing a paper rather than working. After 
27 months spent at this hospital with 
relatively little change in condition he 
was transferred to our hospital because 
of a special research program we were 


conducting on neuropsychiatric casual. 
ties occurring in the military service. 

The relevant physical and physiolog;- 
cal findings reported at this time were 
a suggestion of hypometabolism, low 
blood-vitamin level, and a slight degree 
of “tension” (1) in each of three oral 
glucose tolerance tests: a control, under 
stress in the pursuitmeter situation, and 
under stress in an interview situation. 

The outstanding psychiatric data re- 
ported were a stiff and rather man- 
neristic attitude, some disturbance in 
associations, and strange ideas about 
circumcision and about being used as a 
test case in a murder trial. He showed 
some unresponsiveness, fear, irritability, 
and inappropriate affect. There was 
reason to believe that he experienced 
auditory hallucinations. His delusional 
formations dealt with persecutions, 
thought influence, and thought trans- 
ference. He indicated that his hetero- 
sexual adjustment was not adequate; 
that he had attempted intercourse only 
with prostitutes and that this had not 
been saisfactory. He reported being 
strongly attracted to a girl whom he 
had met while working as baggage 
master. Actually he had established no 
contact with her although she was on 
his mind quite a bit—in fact the subject 
of many of his fantasies. 

One important group of preoccupa- 
tions centered around telepathy and 
ideas of influence and reference. He 
felt that he could project his thoughts 
into people and that he was used as a 
transmitting agent. Reports made over 
the radio, he felt, sometimes referred to 
him. Thus in a recent broadcast he had 
heard Lowell Thomas describe a sub- 
marine rising to the attack, as a “long, 
low, flat, extended shape.” W. felt that 
“low,” “flat,” and “shape” referred to 
him: “low” because people think he is 
low morally; “flat,” because the people 
supporting him are flat-broke; and 
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studies were to be carried out and, if 
these indicated its desirability, thyroid 
therapy was to be added. 


pe” because he is interested in the 
nes of women and not so much in 

‘sentimental side of love. 

On the basis of the assembled data 
staff made a diagnosis of “Demen- 
Praecox, Other Types,” some em- 

ring the predominant paranoid 


Second Study 


Psychological Findings. In May, 
1944, the patient was reported sufh- 


TABLE 2 


CoMPARISON OF RorscHAcH FInpINcs OsTAINED ON Patient W. on Two EXAMINATIONS 
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19¢ 
int 


ciently improved psychiatrically to war- 
rant a repeated study for the purpose 
of determining progress and further 
believed that after a time he would be disposition. As part of this study he 
able to make a limited adjustment in was given a _ second psychological 
the community. The staff recom- ¢xamination. 


content. The prognosis was character- 
ized as “guarded.” It was considered 
poor for “social recovery” but it was 


mendation was that he remain in the 
hospital for treatment which was to 
consist of psychotherapeutic interviews 
combined with occupational and vita- 
min therapy. Further physiological 


In general, W. entered into the exam- 
ination situation more deeply than pre- 
viously. He maintained his high intel- 
lectual level, the Wechsler-Bellevue IQ 
being 130 with no difference between the 
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performance and verbal scales and no 
evidence of thought disturbance. The 
tendency toward vague generalization 
manifested earlier was less marked. 
The Rorschach picture, though quite 
similar to the original one (cf. Table 2), 
had some features which indicated im- 
proved integration and control. The 
poorest responses given previously 
dropped out; more color responses were 
given, with more falling in the FC cate- 
gory than in either the CF or C, and 
color description replaced color naming. 
There was a drop in W and an increase 
in Dd responses. The latter shift was 
the outstanding one and presumably 
reflects the more cautious examination 
of the environment. The responses, 
too, were given more quickly. Because 
of the question of occupational place- 
ment which was to be considered at the 
staff meeting he was asked to fill out an 
occupational interest blank. Although 
he started off by being somewhat un- 
realistic and indicating a preference for 
“romantic” occupations he could easily 
be prevailed upon to take a rather 
realistic attitude. He again achieved a 
B group contact rating on the Associ- 
ation Test; the reaction time was some- 
what faster, there were fewer delayed 
and unusual responses, and he had less 
difficulty in recalling words. On the 
Picture-Frustration Test there was a 
change in the direction of commonality; 
he achieved a rating in this respect of 
75 as opposed to the 58 he had obtained 
before. In goal behavior, as evidenced 
by the Pinboard Aspiration Test, 
although the performance was still 
characterized by cautiousness and a 
tendency to rigidity, he showed greater 
involvement in the task, better achieve- 
ment, and, in general, a more normal 
pattern. 

In reactions to frustration and stress, 
the following occurred. In the hypo- 
thetical frustrating situations of the 
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Picture-Frustration Test there 
more extrapunitive and intropunitive 
responses and fewer impunitive ones 
On the Pursuitmeter there was more 
rapid learning and a marked improy: 
ment from previous indices of 103 and 
102, which fall distinctly into the 
patient range, to indices of 76 and > 
which are within the normal range. 
Thus, in general, the first trend, viz, 
the socialized, realistic one, gained 
ground. However, the second trend, 


were 


that is, the constrictive one, was stil] 
present to a considerable degree. Be. 


sides the evidence for this trend 
already indicated as found on the 
Rorschach and the Pinboard Aspiration 
Tests, even more signs pointing in the 
same direction were evident in the Tar- 
getball Aspiration Test (cf. Figure 1). 
ee 
ome ACE VEO 
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TRIAL 


Fic. 1. Curves oF ASPIRATION AND ACHIEVE- 
MENT DURING BoTH Success AND FAILure 
PHASES OF THE TARGETBALL TEST ON 
Two EXAMINATIONS OF PATIENT W. 


The subject is told that a score of 20 is 
the minimum score obtained by 95 per 
cent of the general population. The arrow 
indicates the point at which failure trials 


were introduced. 


It will be seen that increased cautious- 
ness and rigidity are the outstanding 
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racteristics during both the success 
In the 
ire situation he now gave evidence 


ilure series of this session. 


more realistic acceptance of failure. 
; mainly on the Rorschach Test that 
ons of the third trend, 1.c., looseness, 
re still present. 
[he contentual problems were simi- 
to those appearing in the earlier 
<amination but the manner of solution 
was different. Parental figures were 
med for not knowing how to bring 
children, a trend the 
r one. But, whereas previously 
ere appeared to be a more marked 
nflict in the choice between parents 
a tendency to accept the paternal 
ure, now the trend seemed to be 
rd the selection of the maternal 
figure as the one to whom the central 
The pater- 


similar to 


4} 


racter attaches himself. 


nal figure, however, appears always to 


be in the background and it is obvious 
that the solution adopted was not a 
comfortable one. 

With respect to sex, it will be re- 
membered that in the previous exam- 
ination the stories made a distinction 
between love and passion, which was 
apparently equated to a difference be- 
tween good and bad women. In the 
second examination, though there was 
the same dichotomy, it was not the 
women who were good or bad, but the 
men. If the love was primitive in 
nature, or that of a person of inferior 
social status, e.g., of a foreigner or of a 
person with little education and low 
economic status, then the love was un- 
If the love was that of a 
from a conventional, white- 
skinned group, educated, of high social 
status, etc., then the love was successful 
in outcome. This implies the existence 
of a conflict of two needs, a primitive 
sexual one identified with social in- 
feriority and self-expression against a 
conventional socialized one. There was 


successful. 


person 


some emphasis on the latter being the 
only approach which achieves success. 
With respect to aggression, in the 
passivity in the 
The 


character was the object of assault, not 


examination 
marked. 


earlier 
characters was central 
fairly treated, or a suppliant for aid. 
Quite frequently he avoided the prob- 
In the 
second examination there was consider- 
ably more aggression. However, it 
not direct and spontaneous but 
rather reciprocated, z.¢., in return for 


lem by escape from the field. 


was 


aggression directed against the central 
character. 

In themas associated with goal be- 
havior, status appeared very important. 
The subject’s preoccupation with con- 
ventional successful careers in the stories 
differed considerably from the previous 
stories of dependence. There remained, 
however, some trace of the previous 
trend for the central character to de- 
pend on relatives for help. In other 
respects, there were differences. 
Whereas previously there was a strong 
preoccupation with physical details, z.c., 
with physiognomy and with physical 
characteristics as a sign of personality, 
this dropped out in the later examina- 
tion, as did also the previous use of 
details, emphasis on the unreality of the 
pictures, and paranoid notions. The 
concern with the foreignness of the 
characters, however, remained. 

The effect of stress on the nature of 
the content of the second TAT was to 
increase the which the central 
characters had for support from 
environment for the expression of 
socialized needs and more particularly, 
id needs. (This support was not always 
forthcoming however.) There was a 
search for help in the expression of 
aggression, a tendency to limit and 
delay its expression and a tendency to 
fall back more on projection. The 
trend toward the conventional was even 


too, 


need 
the 
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stronger than under ordinary condi- 
tions. Goals were not achieved as 
readily, the obstacles being more numer- 
ous. Heterosexual adjustment was 
evaded in various ways, e.g., by delay- 
ing marriage for ten years, by empha- 
sizing the difference between the man 
and woman in social status or in moral 
quality. 

A comparison of the effects of the 
stress in the two psychiatric conditions 
revealed that in the improved condition 
there was a more clear-cut revolt against 
the parents, which is a reflection of the 
consistently greater ability to express 
aggression and the greater strength of 
the central characters. In addition to 
this increased facility in expressing 
ageression the control of aggression 
seemed improved. The goals in general 
were more conventional. 

A generalized presentation of the 
content such as has just preceded is nec- 
essarily inadequate and _ unsatistying 
because of its telescoped character. 
Through the special procedure used by 
us with the TAT it is possible to pro- 
vide the reader with concrete material 
which lends itself to more detailed com- 
parison if still far from adequate evalu- 
ation. There are available four different 
stories given by W. to the same picture * 
at the four sessions: (1a) December, 
1943, Pre-Frustration, (14) Post-Frus- 
tration, (2a) May, 1944, Pre-Frustration, 
(24) Post-Frustration. 


1a (13"). Well, this picture looks . . .5 
picture of a boy or young man ... he’s been 
on... forced to. to recede from his 
opinions and his opinions are . . . humble 
as pie ...or he’s leaning on the sofa or 
sitting on the floor in an attitude of sup- 
pliance. He has very fine hands I notice 
especially. Seems to be dressed in khaki. 


* The Morgan-Murray picture of the boy bent 
over a bench with his arm under his head. 

5 Pauses are indicated by . . ., examiner’s 
questions by parentheses, descriptions of behavior 
by brackets. 
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Gun on the floor . . . looks like a gun... 
and his foot . .. his foot. . 
the soles of his feet to the photographer 
He’s probably ... probably of a refined 
nature . . . even though he’s . 
head of a... dark hair ... and has head 
of boy from tropics . . . appears to me .., 
don’t know how it will 
guess somebody will lift him up out of his 
stupor and show him how... trying 
reason with him and so he'll be able to adjys 
himself to life more properly. And 

be . . . some people will be able to compete 
with him and he'll be able to compet 
with them. He wont use that gun to 
commit murder as appears to be the ulti 
mate procedure. Looks like somebody put 
that gun... is there for him to commit 
suicide. (6’ 05”) 


15 (30”). Saw this. Seems to be a | 
that’s quite that’s quite dejected ... He 
let’s see . . . had ideas or opinions that. . 
according to the picture . . . he thought that 
probably he was... too much over-conf. 
dence in his self ... and... he probably 
. .. he probably . . . looked up to this per 
son or group of people . . . who were going 
to accomplish big things for him. Final 
found out that person, or situation, had 
changed to some extent, so that . . . so that 

. due to... he didn’t . . . due to some 
unforeseen to him, circumstances ...he.. 
bright prospects . . . or good thing he wa 
looking forward to didn’t materialize . . 
due to the somewhat gradual change... 
or...in ideas...in viewpoint of this 
person that . . . out of whom he thought he 
would make a good thing. (Who was this 
person?) Well, I’m just rambling . . . what 
ever comes into my head. I don’t know 
what gun on floor is for. Let’s see .. . Per 
haps he relents ... perhaps he... might 
give in a little . . . I don’t know . . . [Seems 
quite disturbed ... very long _ speechless 
pause]. Someone might pull him to his feet 
again, so he'll be able to carry on. Give up 
the grand illusions he might have had. (What 
ideas?) I’lt make up something. Perhaps 
he thought these people he was in with were 
going to start some revolution. And he 
found out this was checked somehow, s0 
that . . . it wasn’t able to materialize. That's 
about all I can think up. (Who was this 
person influencing hirh?) No, may have 
been a group of people, key people, prob 
ably ...uh... changed his. . . deserted 
the crowd, changed his viewpoint, and . . 
(Why was he dejected?) Key figure... 


. He’s turning 
. . he has the 


come out...] 
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ly ...uh... made known the ob- 

or ... to the proper authorities, so 

. Oh I don’t know what causes de- 

much. Probably a stubborn 

_ doesn’t want to give in to his ideas 
maybe... he’s, oh, I don’t know... 

; he’s right in a lot of his ideas... 

uh ... [blocked, repeats last sen- 

ce] but... uh... he isn’t .. . able to 
carry them out because of . . . because 

f supervision . .. brain power that is against 
him .. . looking against him [mumbles, and 
y long pause] ... That’s all I cam say. 
ms disturbed] (How does the story turn 
... Perhaps the forces that are work- 

g against him, modify some of their views, 
hat he’s brought to his feet again... 

. . [rubs face] . and [ picks 

rs] ...and...and he carries on 

his .. . carries on in the job he was doing. 
That’s about all I can think of. (Was the 
. . He group political?) Sort of uniform. In the 
at... armed forces ... Perhaps this other person 
ht that HP ...uh... seems to be begging somebody 
-confi- . perhaps this person ... trying to beg 


for some favor . . . Probably sees his view- 


ie 
urning 


very 


obably 


point, a little bit more and gives in a little. 
Tries to cooperate with him. “4 


(22’ o 


"rN 


2a (20"). Well this man is... has... 
been drafted in the army and... is a Fili- 
pino... probably a Filipino who has just 
come to this country. He has just committed 
suicide . . . because of . . . because of a long 
period of mental derangement... due to 
| an unsuccessful love affair probably or some 
F thie fe such thing ... he was... he seems to be 
sht he Me Otiginally of .. . originally of fairly good 
so thite character ... or at least he was artistic in 
whent nature as one can see by his finely shaped 
bene head and was in fact a painter and very, 
. Per quite sensitive in nature. So when he had 
might ..« this serious love affair came into his life 
onme and he realized he couldn’t marry the girl 
because she was tied up with her parents’ 
ial position .. . and . . . she wouldn’t be 
llowed to marry the man because of the 
objections. Well that’s the end of 
stems . Commits suicide . . . She becomes 
aie 1 1 to this other man who is . . . whom 
“y* he had known for some time ... who is 
. more stable ... more appreciative of 
. or her personal friendship . . . etc., 
is perhaps a college graduate more 
tuned to her social position. (What does he 
>) Occupation? (Yes) He’s a bond 
man ...no might be an employee of 
okerage concern ...a manager of a 
in a department store. (7’ 0”) 


Cc hless 
is feet 
ve up 


What 


That's 
s this 


2b (1’ 15”). This boy has .. . been 
has been a WPA worker for several years. 
And ...he has... has 


a series of 


been involved in 


crimes with these... uh 


these girl . . . young girl bandits. He was 
attracted to this young girl whom he hap 
pened to meet at this road house one night. 
She 


has supposedly 


was a good-looking girl ...and she 


fallen in love with him. 
When he found out that she was really a bad 
girl, he had nevertheless gone in with this 
group, and helped. . 
number of crimes 


. been accessory to a 
they When 
the affair had gone so far that he was unable 
to retrieve himself, retrieve his steps, and he 
was afraid to tell his people all about it. 
Police were closing in so he borrowed this 
gun and committed suicide. That’s about 
all. (Is there any more?) Family was 
shocked, they having no knowledge of his 
associations, and they were very aggrieved. 
Quite broken by the tragedy. Of course they 
finally recovered and managed to get along 
as best they could. (What happened to the 
girls?) They were apprehended and sent to 
long terms in prison. (7’ 30”) 


committed. 


»sychological Effects of Improvement 
and Stress. Several interesting differ- 
ences will be noted. If we accept the 
conflict which is expressed in different 
ways throughout the TAT’s as one 
between an ego trend dominated largely 
by primitive needs (id) and an ego 
trend dominated by conventional and 
social needs (super-ego), we can see 
how each of these plays its role in rela- 
tionship to the outside environment, in 
W.’s four different states represented by 
the four stories. 

The four states may be designated by 
the respective figures used at the begin- 
ning of the stories. In state 1a there is 
a situation in which the activity seems 
at first largely to be dominated by 
forces (probably id) not acceptable to 
outside reality. When the attempt at 
expression results in a rebuff from the 
latter in the form of hostility, ego 
activity is weakened. (Pure id aggres- 
sion in the form of murder or suicide is 
considered but rejected.) Super-ego 
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representatives, in the form of outside 
social forces, are then asked to take over 
the control of ego activity and under 
such circumstances the hope for solu- 
tion is indicated as promising. 

In state 14, that following frustration 
during the first period, the situation has 
changed somewhat. The ego seems 
here to have been dominated more defi- 
nitely by id needs (revolution) in which 
it has been abetted by projected en- 
vironmental forces (accessories). The 
expression of these needs is, however, 
not acceptable to the actual environ- 
ment. As a result of the rejection and 
the subsequent failure of support from 
the accessories, ego activity is even more 
markedly weakened. There does not 
seem to be enough strength to consider 
solution through extreme id behavior 
(murder) or ultimate self-removal from 
the conflict situation (suicide). There 


is rather a relatively weak call on the 
super-ego forces to take over, with only 


moderate hope for solution. Although 
the general pattern appears to be the 
same, the effect of the frustration has 
been to deprive the person of any possi- 
bility of a definite solution. 

During the period when W. is im- 
proved psychiatrically the situation 
changes. In state 2a his character con- 
siders at first rather clearly id-deter- 
mined ego behavior (Filipino). This 
is not acceptable to the outside environ- 
ment and is followed by a definite 
killing-off of the character representing 
id needs (suicide) and the assumption 
of control by a character representing 
the super-ego (college graduate). These 
two steps solve the conflict in a clear-cut 
manner. 

In state 24, after frustration, there is 
a definite fulfillment of id needs which 
is initiated and encouraged by outside 
forces representing projections of these 
needs. The accomplices, however, fail 
the id-controlled character and this 
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leads to the latter’s suicide. There 
seems to be no super-ego available to 
assume control so that id death is total 
death for the personality. (Can this be 
due to the patient’s rejection by “super. 
ego” forces in the immediate environ. 
ment, as symbolized by the targetball 
frustration ?) 

The differences between the effect of 
the frustration and the improved psy. 
chiatric condition on this picture bears 
restatement. The effect of the frustra- 
tion (state 1a vs. state 14; state 2a vs, 
state 26) appears similar in both condi- 
tions: a tendency to make the central 
character younger (regression?), to 
make him a less sensitive person, to 
make aggression (id wishes) stronger 
and more externally directed, to increase 
projective trends, to make solution of 
the conflict situation less possible, and 
to cause generally greater disturbance 
in formal characteristics such as reaction 
time, number of pauses, and degree of 
disorganization. 

The effects of improved psychiatric 
status (state 1a vs. state 2a; state 15 vs. 
state 24) seems to be to substitute id 
action for mere id wishing, to reduce 
projective trends, to make for definite- 
ness as opposed to fuzziness of story, 
characters and solutions, and for the 
general reduction in the disturbance of 
formal characteristics. 

It thus appears that in the case of W. 
frustration increases the amount of 
verbal aggression expressed, encourages 
the use of projection, and reduces the 
effectiveness of super-ego functions. 
Apparently improvement in his psychi- 
atric condition makes possible positive 
action in suppressing id trends and 
accepting super-ego functions. 

In summarizing the psychological 
material just presented emphasis should 
be placed on the relative increase in the 
strength of the socialized trend at the 
expense of the “looseness” previously 
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ind, with retention of the dominant 
nstrictive pattern. There is no change 


Vl 


© ;, intellectual level but control is more 


Gain in control is evidenced 
in other personality characteristics as 
well through increase in constriction, 


® -aution and rigidity, which serve as 


i defenses against possible failure. 
® contentual 


The 
material reveals that the 
fundamental id needs are still present 
but unsatisfied. They are now blanketed 


m UL 


subst itutes. 


by superficial acceptance of socialized 
His behavior in stress situ- 


© ations indicates the extent to which W. 
® depends on the constrictive and social- 
B ized patterning of conduct for control, 


nd how precarious that control is. 
Improvement in psychiatric condition 
seems to have been achieved at the cost 


of furthe: exaggerating his fundamental 


constrictive trend and denying the 


m existence 


of fundamental problems 


B based on underlying needs which have 
B not attained satisfaction. 


The data 


Data from Other Sources. 


S reported by other disciplines at this 


Stime were as follows: 


Because of vari- 
ous physiological indications the patient 


Shad been placed on combined vitamin- 


ec! Cilaga Boge tae hy 


thyroxin therapy. Coincident with the 
therapy he reported that he felt more 
somewhat overstimulated and 
excitable. He appeared to be able to 
put more energy into his work but suf- 
fered occasionally from insomnia. The 
thyroxin medication was changed to 


1 
alert, 


@proloid and the unfavorable features 
B seemed to disappear. 


When compared with his condition 


Bat the time of the initial study, certain 


® changes 


were noted psychiatrically. 
Contrary to his previous neglect of 
appearance he now kept himself very 


Fneat. An important feature of his per- 


sonality still was passivity. His pre- 
vious seclusiveness diminished and, 


palthough still reserved, he associated 


® With other patients and participated in 
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ward activities. He earned parole privi- 
leges in February and beginning in 
April the patient had several overnight 
and even more extended visits home. 
He worked willingly and diligently at 
typing and clerical work to which he 
had been assigned. 

During the interim period the patient 
gradually freed himself to some extent 
of his symptoms and generally im- 
proved. He became less occupied with 
his delusions but there was evidence 
that some unusual thinking was still 
going on. Although under ordinary 
circumstances his conversation tended 
to be delusion-free such material could 
be elicited by probing. He felt himself 
under the influence of people, even 
those for whom he had no regard. He 
had ideas of telepathy which appeared 
to be exaggerated aspects of his pas- 
sivity. Telepathy appeared to be 
made possible by the renunciation of 
sex; it gave one power and served as 
a compensation for sexual inadequacy. 
He had the idea that if he had inter- 
course with a woman, children every- 
where would become aware of this 
telepathically, children for whom he 
was an exalted hero, and in this way he 
would lead them astray. 

He expressed concern about his geni- 
tals which he believed defective, under- 
sized in some respects and oversized in 
others because of masturbation. Both 
because of impotence and ejaculatio 
praecox, he was unable to achieve a 
satisfactory orgasm with prostitutes, to 
whom heterosexual relations had been 
limited. He reported several homo- 
sexual episodes; in some of these he was 
seduced, into others he entered volun- 
tarily. He offered a strange rationali- 
zation for homosexuality. Because of his 
heterosexual inadequacy, he thought, it 
would be necessary to achieve adequacy 
in a step-wise manner, i¢., by’ first 
learning to establish adequate relation- 
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ships with men and thus be better pre- 
pared for relationships with women. 

The home situation as further de- 
scribed by the patient was one of 
continuous disagreement between the 
parents. The mother emphasized the 
superior family background whereas 
the father denigrated it. The mother 
held up high ideals of social, economic, 
and educational achievement for the 
patient and the hopes of the family 
were centered in him. Harvard empha- 
sized to him his social inadequacy. The 
combination of the latter and his sexual 
inadequacy appeared to have some rela- 
tionship to the attitude of intellectual 
superiority which he showed during 
much of his illness. 

At the staff meeting the previous 
diagnosis of “Dementia Praecox, Other 
Types” was confirmed. Despite W.’s 
improved condition the prognosis was 
still considered as “guarded.” The staff 
recommended that arrangements be 
made to establish him outside the hos- 
pital, preferably in some position in 
Worcester. In August, after he had 
obtained such a position, he was released 
on indefinite visit. He has remained in 
this status to the present; social service 
reports indicate that he is making a fair 
adjustment. 

Within the compass of a report such as 
the present, the major purpose of which 
is the exposition of psychological pro- 
cedures, it is not possible to consider in 
any detail the integration of psychologi- 
cal findings with those derived from 
other sources. The reader will no doubt 
have already noted the numerous cor- 
respondences between the independ- 
ently obtained psychological data and 
those obtained through social service 
investigation and psychiatric study. 
Even though the latter are necessarily 
presented in mere outline, we have 
attempted to provide sufficient material 
to permit appreciation of the manner 


in which the psychological data oy. 
roborate and complement the othe 
data—the combination of which resy}s 
in a fuller and more sharply focused 
portrait.® 


Discussion 


So many questions relating to relia. 
bility and validity, so many problem; 
relating to manner of presentation and 
communication arise in the process of 
attempting to compress into an abbre. 
viated account an extensive body of 
psychological data, concerned in good 
part both with present cryptic activity 
and inferences with respect to past 
activity, that it would be presumptuous 
to make a report such as the present 
without hesitation and reservation. 

Any investigator who has had experi. 
ence with material of this nature’ 
recognizes that the reliability and 


validity of any one generalization de. 
pends on a synthesis of amassed cues, 


major and minor, direct and inferen- 
tial, presentative and symbolic, arising 
in various sources. From these varied 
reflections of the same facet of the per- 
sonality are composed generalizations 
which attempt to describe it. In our 
own study of W. there were occasions 
when such generalizations seemed to 
have adequate foundations. Unfor. 
tunately, even the greater body of ma- 
terial available to us, as compared with 
that here provided, was inadequate for 


6 It will be noted that little has been said in 
this report about the part played in the psychosis 
by the stress of the military experience. 
reason for this is the belief that the process of 
becoming a soldier acted merely as a precipitant 
of a strong latent trend. Even if W., a rat 
rigid constricted person, had not been subjecte 
to the threats related to homosexuality 
aggression which the army represented for hin 
and the marked readjustment in habits and att 
tudes required by army life, it is reasonable t 
assume that in time the break would hav 
occurred in civilian life. 

7C£. discussion of some aspects of this problem 


by Shakow (7). 
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some of the generalizations which the 
delineation of his portrait required. 


We have attempted to indicate their 


hypothetical nature in such instances 
Biy the liberal use of those helpful 


but elusive terms: “seem,” “appear,” 

end,” and “tendency.” Although 
their distribution may at times appear 
random to the reader we wish to assure 


§ him that where used they are deliberate. 


A body of data is available to the 
experimenter which even the complet- 
est verbal report of psychosomatic 
events cannot convey. Obviously, then, 
, report such as the present, despite its 
ttempts to supply a systematic frame- 
work, is still able to provide only rela- 
tively isolated, partially corroborated, 
samples of behavior. These samples of 
quantifiable and unquantifiable _be- 


{ 


havior taken from different areas, which 


frequently lose their significance be- 


cause viewed out of context, inevitably 
make the report inadequate in many 
respects. 

The difficulty is enhanced by the 
many obstacles to facile communication 
which exist in the sphere of person- 
ality. Such handicaps as the attenu- 


ation of concepts by common speech, 


the lack of rigorous use of terms within 
the discipline, theoretical bias, as well 
as many others are generally recog- 
nized. That we have fallen back on 
the use of terms such as “id,” “super- 
ego,” etc., is not because we wish to 
complicate the presentation with a 
theoretical bias but rather because they 
are convenient shorthand symbols 
which come nearest to describing the 
aspects of personality to which we are 
referring. 

We recognize the existence of these 
difficulties and many more, difficulties 
which have undoubtedly given rise to 
errors or ambiguities in our generaliza- 
tions. Despite these handicaps we have 
considered it worth while to prepare 


the report, and for a number of reasons. 
At the present stage of development of 
the field of personality it is desirable 
that a variety of approaches and many 
systematically studied case reports be 
placed before students for examination 
and evaluation—even if a considerable 
part of such presentations are com- 
prised of tentative generalizations. It 
is in line with this belief that the report 
is being made. Furthermore, fairly ex- 
tensive experience with the procedures 
described here has left us with the 
rather strong conviction that these 
methods contribute considerabiy to the 
understanding of the individual per- 
sonality through the uncovering of both 
superficial and more deep-lying per- 
sonality characteristics and content, and 
that they accomplish this task in rela- 
tively less time. They go beyond this 
in that they offer pertinent cues for 
further investigation of the particular 
personality to both the psychiatrist and 
psychologist. Also relevant in this con- 
nection is the increased value which a 
battery of this kind has because of its 
emphasis on stress response at different 
levels and because of its adaptability to 
repeated examination. In the latter 
way it lends itself to use for making the 
important discrimination between tem- 
porary and more permanent character- 
istics of the individual personality. 
But what is perhaps most important, it 
seems to offer productive methods for 
profound systematic study, both clinical 
and experimental, of aggression and 
other such fundamental psychological 
functions. 


SUMMARY 


1. A battery of eight tests, designed 
to probe different levels of personality 
in both its formal and _ contentual 
aspects and under ordinary and stress 
conditions, has been described and its 
underlying rationale discussed. 
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2. The case of a patient suffering Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1935, 34, 289 
“hi- : 306. 
from schizophrenia has been presented é ee De ee Oe ee, 


to exemplify the use of the battery in H. Related studies on adjustment: R 
changing psychiatric conditions. The tions to experimentally induced 
effects of stress and change i Liti Se. | Figen. COR, Sy Sye-O 
. ‘ oe ¢ ange in condition . Rosenzweic, S. Rosenzweig P-F stud 
are contrasted. Directions for use. Pittsburgh: Psyc! 
Laboratory, Western State Psychiatri 
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HE story of the “phantom anes- 
thetist” begins in Mattoon, Illinois, 
on the first night of September, 

1944, when a woman reported to the 

lice that someone had opened. her 
bedroom window and sprayed her with 

. sickish sweet-smelling gas which par- 

lly paralyzed her legs and made her 

ill. Soon other cases with similar 

symptoms were reported, and the police 

organized a full-scale effort to catch the 
elusive “gasser.” Some of the Mattoon 
citizens armed themselves with shot- 
guns and sat on their doorsteps to wait 
him; some even clzimed that they 
caught a glimpse of him and heard him 
pumping his spray gun. As the num- 
ber of cases increased—as many as 
seven in one night—and the facilities 
of the local police seemed inadequate 
to the size of the task, the state police 
with radio-equipped squad cars were 
called in, and scientific crime detection 
experts went to work, analyzing stray 
rags for gaseous chemicals and check- 
ing the records of patients recently 
released from state institutions. Before 
long the “phantom anesthetist” of Mat- 
toon had appeared in newspapers all 
over the United States, and Mattoon 
servicemen in New Guinea and India 
were writing home anxiously inquiring 
ibout their wives and mothers. After 
ten days of such excitement, when all 
* The writer is indebted to the Research Board 
University of Illinois for financial support 

t this project, and to Police Commissioner T. V. 


Wright for his friendly cooperation during the 
held work at Mattoon. Dr. R. P. Hinshaw kindly 


| over the manuscript. 


THE “PHANTOM ANESTHETIST” OF MATTOON: 
A FIELD STUDY OF MASS HYSTERIA * 


BY DONALD M. JOHNSON 


University of lilinois 


victims had recovered and no substan- 
tial clues had been found, the police 
began to talk of “imagination” and 
some of the newspapers ran columns 
on “mass hysteria”; the episode of the 
“phantom anesthetist” was over. 
Journalistically the story died in a 
few weeks. In the police records the 
last attack was reported on September 
12. Scientifically, however, the episode 
demands attention as a fascinating psy- 
chological phenomenon. Only one case 
of a “mental epidemic” has been re- 
ported in recent years: an outburst of 
hysterical twitching in a Louisiana high 
school was described by Schuler and 
Parenton (7). They were unable to 
find any reference in the standard 
sources to hysterical epidemics in the 
United States for over forty years, and 
they raise the question whether these 
phenomena are disappearing. The 
writer, therefore, undertook an investi- 
gation of the Mattoon case, with two 
general aims: (1) to preserve, for the 
sake of the record, an accurate account 
of the events, and (2) to attempt an 
analysis of the psychological factors in- 
volved in these events. The investiga- 
tion consisted chiefly of an analysis of 
the records in the Police Department 
and interviews with those who reported 
physical symptoms from the gas. The 
study was begun in the middle of Sep- 
tember and continued until the end of 
the year, but most of the interviewing 
was done in October. All the work 
was done by the writer, who assumes 
responsibility for this report. 
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Tue Facrs or THE CASE 


Mattoon is a small Illinois city, 
located about 50 miles southeast of the 
center of the state. The population, 
according to the 1940 census, was 15,827, 
of which 98 per cent were native-born 
white. It is surrounded by rather pros- 
perous farm land, and its economy is 
largely determined by this fact. In 
addition, it is a junction for the Iliinois 
Central and the New York Central 
railroads, both of which maintain re- 
pair shops at this point. There are a 
few small industries, a shoe factory, a 
furniture factory, Diesel engine works, 
a foundry, and the like. All in all it is 
a fairly typical midwestern city. As a 
result of the war it has enjoyed a mild 
boom, but not an upsetting one. 

The outlines of the story can be 
quickly set down as a background for 
discussion of specific questions. On 
September 1 about midnight Mrs. A 
had a friend telephone the police that 
she and her daughter had been gassed. 
The police found no signs of an in- 
truder, but Mr. A reported that, when 
he came home about two hours later, he 
saw a man run from the window. The 
police were called again, and again they 
found nothing. The next evening the 
Mattoon Daily Journal-Gazette carried 
a’ front-page story on the “gas attack” 
and a headline: “ANESTHETIC 
PROWLER ON LOOSE.” 

On the following day, Sunday the 
third, Mr. B reported to the police that 
he and his wife had had a similar occur- 
rence. In the middle of the night of 
August 31—the night before Mrs. A’s 
attack—he woke up sick, and retched, 
and asked his wife if the gas had been 
left on. When she woke up she was 
unable to walk. At first they had 
attributed these syrnptoms to hot dogs 
eaten the evening before. About the 
same time Mr. C, who works nights, 


told the press that his wife and daugh- 
ter had likewise been attacked. The 
daughter woke up coughing and, when 
Mrs. C got up to take care of her, she 
could hardly walk. They did not sus. 
pect gas until they read the papers next 
day. These two accounts appeared in 
the Mattoon paper on September s. 
since no ‘paper was printed on Sunday 
the third or Labor Day the fourth. ~ 

On the evening of September 5 two 
new attacks were recorded. Mrs. D 
came home with her husband about 
10:30, picked up a cloth from the porch, 
smelled it, and reported that the fumes 
burned her mouth and lips so badly 
that they bled. Mr. E, who works 
nights, reported that his wife heard 
someone at the bedioom window, 
smelled gas, and was partially paralyzed 
by it. 

On the sixth three more cases oc- 
curred, according to the police records. 
On the seventh, none; on the eighth, 
four; on the ninth, five; and on the 
tenth, seven. This apparently was the 
climax of the affair, for no cases were 
reported on the eleventh, only one on 
the twelfth, and none thereafter. 

The symptoms reported were nausea 
and vomiting, palpitations, paralysis of 
the legs, dryness of the mouth and 
throat and, in one case at least, burns 
about the mouth. All cases recovered 
rapidly, hence there was little possibility 
for outside check on the symptoms. 
Four cases were seen by physicians, who 
diagnosed all cases as hysteria. 

In at least three cases, so the testi- 
mony goes, the family dog “must have 
been gassed also” since he did not bark 
at the intruder. 

Those who reported smelling the gas 
described it as “a musty smell,” “sick- 
ish,” “like gardenias,” or “like cheap 
perfume.” In some cases, though 
symptoms were reported, the gas was 
not smelled. 





THE 


Police activity took several directions. 
Most important, probably, was the 


attempt to catch the “mad gasser” in 


fagrante delicto. The police answered 
telephone calls as soon as possible 
and, when the state police came into 
the picture with modern radio equip- 
ment, were often able to surround a 
house, in the words of the Commis- 
sioner of Police, “before the phone was 
back on the hook.” Despite all this 
and despite the amateur efforts of an 
excited citizenry no one was ever appre- 
hended “in the act.” Less direct pro- 
cedures revolved around examination 
of a few objects found near houses 
where attacks had been reported, par- 
ticularly chemical analysis of the cloth 
found by Mrs. D, and the usual 
round-up of suspicious characters. The 
results of these attempts were also nega- 
tive. On the eleventh the Commis- 
sioner of Police put a note in the paper 
requesting that “roving bands of men 
and boys should disband,” and that 
guns be put away “because some inno- 
cent person may get killed.” About 
the same time the police adopted the 
policy of having the victims sent to a 
hospital for examination. 


Gas or Hysteria? 


Obviously something extraordinary 
took place in Mattoon, and for its ex- 
planation two hypotheses have been 
advanced. The “gasser” hypothesis 
that the symptoms were pro- 
duced by a gas which was sprayed on 
the victims by some ingenious fiend 
who has been able to elude the police. 
This explanation was disseminated by 
newspapers throughout the country, at 
the beginning of the episode at least, 
and it is widely believed in Mattoon at 
present. The alternative hypothesis is 
that the symptoms were due to hysteria. 

The evidence for the “gasser” hy- 
pothesis comes from the reports of the 


asserts 
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victims concerning their symptoms, re- 
ports which are notoriously difficult to 
check. The fact that vomiting did 
occur was authenticated in a few cases 
by outside testimony but, since vomit- 
ing could be produced by gas or hys- 
teria or dietary indiscretions, this fact 
is not crucial. There is plenty of evi- 
dence from the police and other ob- 
servers that the victims were emotion- 
ally upset by their experiences, but this 
too is not a crucial point. 

Another difficulty with the “gasser” 
hypothesis is the self-contradictory de- 
mands it makes on the gas. In order 
to produce effects of the kind reported 
when sprayed through a window it 
would have to be a very potent stable 
anesthetic with rapid action, and at the 
same time so unstable that it would not 
affect others in the same room. It 
would have to be strong enough to pro- 
duce vomiting and paralysis, and yet 
leave no observable after-effects. Study 
of a standard source on anesthetics and 
war gases(3) and consultation with 
medical and chemical colleagues at the 
University of Illinois indicates that the 
existence of such a gas is highly im- 
probable. Chemists are extremely skep- 
tical of the possibility that such an 
extraordinary gas could be produced 
by some “mad genius” working in a 
basement. 

Several people reported 
prowler who might be the “anesthet- 
ist.” This too is not an important mat- 
ter since prowlers have been reported 
to the police in Mattoon once or twice 
a week for several years. And, of 
course, prowlers do not produce paraly- 


seeing a 


sis or dry throats. 

A minor weakness in the gas hy- 
pothesis is the lack of a motive. No 
money was stolen, and the circum- 
stances were such that there would be 
little gratification for a peeper. 

The best evidence for the hysteria 
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hypothesis is the nature of the symp- 
toms and the fact that those cases seen 
by physicians—though there were only 
four—were diagnosed as hysteria. All 
symptoms reported are common in 
hysteria and can be found in the medi- 
cal literature for many years back. For 
example, here is a description of a mild 
hysterical attack dated about a hundred 
years ago. Janet(4) quotes it from 
Briquet: 

I choose, for an example, what happens to 
a woman somewhat impressionable who ex- 
periences a quick and lively emotion. She 
instantly feels a constriction at the epigas- 
trium; experiences oppression, her heart 
palpitates, something rises in her throat and 
chokes her; in short, she feels in all her 
limbs a discomfort which causes them in a 
way to drop; or else it is an agitation, a 
necessity for movement, which causes a con- 
traction of the muscles. This is indeed the 
exact model of the most common hysterical 
accident, of the most ordinary hysterical 


spasm. (pp. 376-377) 


The hypothesis of hysteria accounts 
for the rapid recovery of all victims and 
the lack of after-effects. It explains 
why no “gasser” was found in spite of 
mobilization of local and state police 
and volunteers. It accounts for the fact 
that nothing was stolen and that dogs 
did not bark. The objections to the 
hypothesis of hysteria come from the 
victims themselves—quite naturally— 
and from others who do not realize the 
intensity and variety of effects which 
are produced by psychological forces. 

Some who like compromises may 
argue that these two explanations are 
not exclusive, that there may have been 
a “gasser” at first even though the later 
spread of the symptoms was an hysteri- 
cal phenomenon. The “anesthetist” 
soon become scared and ceased his 
fiendish activities. We may grant the 
charm of compromise as a general 
thing but insist that the above argu- 
ments still hold—for the first part of 
the episode as well as the last. The 


hypothesis of hysteria fits all the eyi. 
dence, without remainder. 


QuanTITATIVE Data ON CHRONOLOGY 

If we consider the whole affair as 4 
psychogenic one, as a “mental epi- 
demic” due chiefly to suggestion, the 
sequence of events takes on a particular 
significance, and fortunately a more-or- 
less objective chronology of the case is 
furnished by records of telephone calls 
to the Police Department. In the 
Mattoon Police Department the desk 
sergeant regularly records the date and 
time of all calls and a brief note of the 
nature of the call and subsequent police 
action. From these records calls specifi- 
cally reporting a “gassing” were easily 
segregated. Another category of calls, 
usually designated as “prowler calls” 
by the police, was found to be useful. 
This designaticn means that someone 
phoned and reported that a man was 
acting strangely on the street, or that 
noises were heard on the back porch, 
and that, when the police answered the 
call, they could find no evidence of any 
damage or break-in. The records were 
broken down in this way for the period 
of the excitement and a few weeks 
before and after." Figure 1 shows the 
trends which appear when these data 
are grouped into weekly intervals. 

The “gasser” curve starts from zero, 
reaches a peak rapidly, and rapidly 
returns to the baseline, as one would 
expect. (The decline is actually quite 
sharp, as noted earlier, though in the 
figure it appears more gradual than the 
rise because of the grouping into weekly 
intervals.) The “prowler” curve rises 
and falls with the “gasser” curve, a 
parallel which cannot be merely coinci- 
dental. Since the police do not list a 
call as a “prowler” call if they find 
evidence of damage or entry, it is likely 

1 The writer is very grateful to Sgt. Edward 
Davidson for carrying out a day-by-day analysis 
of these records. 
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these calls result, in many-cases at 
t, from psychological causes operat- 
. vague or ambiguous perceptual 

n. Thus, during a period of 

t excitement like a manhunt, when 
ipation is intense, the number of 
calls would increase. Simi- 

the excitement subsides, the 

of such calls would subside. 


== TOTAL 
-—-— PROWLER 
GASSER 
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Fic. 1. ANALYsIs OF Recorps oF TELE- 
PHONE CALLS TO THE MATTOON 
Potice DEPARTMENT 
Gasser calls begin on September 2, 

rease rapidly, and decrease rapidly to 
Prowler calls, which develop out 
f an unstructured situation, begin in this 
graph at their average level, rise with the 
xcitement of the gasser episode, and fall 
o zero as contra-suggestibility develops. 
Total calls at the police station begin at 
the average level, rise with the increase in 
gasser activities, decline as contra-sug- 
gestibility develops, then return to the 
rage level. 


The most striking fact is that there 
were so few “prowler” calls in the last 
part of September and none whatever 
1 October until just before Hallowe’en. 
This is very unusual, according to the 
police, and a check of the records for 


the same months in 1943 discloses no 


} similar fluctuations. The only plausible 


explanation is that the lack of “prowler” 
alls results from the development of 
ontra-suggestibility. After hearing of 
he “phantom anesthetist” and then 

“imagination” and “hysteria,” the 
people who ordinarily would have 
called the police when they heard a 


suspicious noise became critical and 
inhibited their “imagination.” 

The curve for total calls is similar. 
Police business in general increased 
sharply during the “gasser” episode, 
then declined for a few weeks before 
coming back to normal. 

In the light of the evidence presented 
thus far it seems proper to speak of a 
wave of excitement or a “mental epi- 
demic” sweeping through Mattoon. 
The people who succumbed to the epi- 
demic can be grouped into three classes 
according to the intensity of their re- 
sponse. In the first class are those 
who merely put off their evening stroll 
and locked their windows more care- 
fully than usual. Such conduct would 
of course be called “sensible” and 
hardly requires any explanation, but it 
must be remembered that there were 
many in Mattoon—perhaps a ma- 
jority—who completely ignored the 
incident. In the second class are those 
who reported to the police that they 
saw or heard a prowler. A report of 
this kind indicates a higher level of 
susceptibility since it means that sug- 
gestion enters into and complicates per- 
ception. The third class is made up of 
those who reported physical symptoms 
from “gassing.” The occurrence of the 
physical symptoms indicates a high 
degree of suggestibility, on the average 
at least, and perhaps some constitu- 
tional predisposition to physical com- 
plaints as well. 


AGENCIES OF COMMUNICATION 


How was the suggestion carried to 
all these people so quickly and uni- 
formly? There are three possibilities: 
direct face-to-face contact between vic- 
tims, indirect conversation or gossip, 
and the newspapers. In talking to the 
victims the investigator attempted to 
determine when and how each had first 
heard of the “phantom anesthetist.” 
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The replies gave very little evidence of 
face-to-face contact. With the excep- 
tion of four cases in which two people 
lived together and were “attacked” at 
the same time it seems that the victims 
were practically unknown to each other. 
The possibility of indirect contact 
through neighborhood chatting is a 
more likely one, and one which is diffi- 
cult to check. The chief argument 
against this avenue of communication is 
that it takes time, and the “epidemic” 
spread rapidly. The cases were widely 
scattered throughout the town, and, as 
we shall see later, only about a third of 
the victims had telephones. 

As a means of communication the 
newspaper is, of course, the most effec- 
tive. According to 1941 figures (9) 97 
per cent of Mattoon families read the 
Mattoon Daily Journal-Gazette every 
evening except Sunday. This is the 
only paper with a large circulation in 
Mattoon, and obviously it is the source 
to which most residents would turn for 
information in a case of this kind. It 
is necessary, therefore, to examine 
the Journal-Gazette's treatment of the 
story and to analyze its psychological 
influence. 

The Mattoon Daily Journal-Gazette, 
which usually runs to about eight pages, 
resembles other small newspapers both 
in size and in editorial policy. In gen- 
eral its treatment of the news is con- 
servative, and one would expect that its 
readers have confidence in its reliabil- 
ity. No one would consider it a “sen- 
sational” paper. When a _ headline, 
“ANESTHETIC PROWLER ON 
LOOSE,” appeared, therefore—as it 
did Saturday evening, September 2—it 
was no doubt taken at face value. The 
story, which ran on the front page in a 
full column headed “Mrs. (A) and 
Daughter First Victims,” was written 
as a straightforward news item. In- 
cluding the headline it covered 47 


square inches.” In retrospect it makes 
rather interesting reading. The carefy| 
reader’s eye is caught particularly by the 
word “First” in the heading, since only 
the one case is mentioned. Whether 
this was an instance of prophetic jp. 
sight or merely an error is not known, 
but the word does now, and probably 
did then, arouse a tingle of aniicipation, 
On the next two days, Sunday and 
Labor Day, no paper was printed, but 
on Tuesday, the fifth, 26 square inches 
appeared on page six. On the sixth 
there were 40 square inches, including 
a headline, on the front page. On the 
seventh 29 square inches were used, 
including a headline, “MAD ANES. 
THETIST STRIKES AGAIN.” No 
headline was used on the eighth and 
only 28 square inches of space. Objec- 
tively and in terms of newspaper space 
the excitement seemed to be dying 
down. But note the first paragraph: 


Mattoon’s “mad anesthetist” apparently 
took a respite from his maniacal forays 
Thursday night and while many terror 
stricken people were somewhat relieved they 
were inclined to hold their breath and won. 
der when and where he might strike next. 


Several attacks were reported that 
night, and on the evening of the ninth 
a three-quarter-inch headline was used, 
crowding the war news to a secondary 


In all, the story took up 51 
square inches of space. Evidently the 
climax is approaching. Up to this 
point the reader is treated to an ab- 
sorbing horror story—with a mysteri- 
ous marauder whose “maniacal forays’ 
increase in a fantastic crescendo, a 
frightful new scientific device for gas 


° 

2 Measurement of newspaper space, as for our 
purposes, is not well standardized. In the present 
analysis the square inch is used, and the figures 
given include headlines and photographs as well 
as text. Those who like to think in terms of the 
column inch can halve these figures and get the 
length of a standard two-inch column which 
would contain the material. 


position. 
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victims, and a succession of 
1g clues. His interest may be 
to the point where he partici- 
in the manhunt—vicariously, 
ugh reading about the scientific in- 
tions of the state crime-detection 
rts or trying out his own hunches, 
tually, by following the police cars 
trolling the streets. In other cases 
‘+ was not the thrill of the chase which 
was aroused but apprehension and fear. 
Jt was in these people that the hysteri- 
cal symptoms appeared. 
On the eleventh (the tenth was Sun- 
tone of the story changes. 
igh 62 square inches were given 
the story, the headline contained the 
“few real” and the treatment is 
ical. No headline was used on the 
lfth and the keynote phrase was 
“hysteria abates”; the story took up 28 
square inches. The next evening a 
comical twist is given to the affair, 
expanding it to 59 square inches about 
two false alarms which turned out to 
be a black cat and a doctor trying to 
break into his own office after he had 
forgotten his keys. On the fourteenth 
the account falls to 19 square inches, 
ind next evening it is put back on 
page six with only 14 square inches, 
hough a box of 10 square inches 
appeared on the front page telling how 
widely the story had been circulated. 
The Journal-Gazette dropped the 


T 
iT 


fair from this point to the twentieth, 


] 
rif 


Swhen an editorial was printed, appar- 


ently in reply to some ribbing by a 


Decatur paper. The editorial asserted 
that, although much of the excitement 
may have been due to hysteria, there 
really had been some odors in Mat- 
toon—perhaps blown up from Decatur. 
With this epilogue the drama takes its 
leave from the columns of the Mattoon 
Daily Journal-Gazette. 

Of the out-of-town newspapers the 
Chicago Daily Tribune and the Chicago 


MatTroon ISI 


Daily News have the largest circula- 
tions in Mattoon, with coverages of 24 
per cent and 20 per cent respectively (9). 
The Tribune started the story on the 
sixth with 10 square inches and gave it 
20 to 30 square inches each day there- 
after until the fifteenth. The editorial 
viewpoint of the story became skeptical 
about the twelfth. The Daily News’ 
treatment was similar except that it ran 
photographs and did not question the 
authenticity of the “anesthetist.” These 
papers have enough circulation in Mat- 
toon to have an important influence 
but, since they came in late and since 
their readers read the local paper also, 
their influence was probably merely one 
of emphasis and reinforcement. 

The Chicago .terald-American, 
though its coverage in Mattoon is only 
about 5 per cent (9), handled the story 
most thoroughly and most sensation 
ally. Its text and photographs were 
often cited to the investigator. It 
started late—on the eighth—with 41 
square inches, including a photograph. 
The opening paragraphs of the front- 
page story which appeared on the tenth 
are worth quoting. 

Groggy as Londoners under protracted 
aerial blitzing, this town’s bewildered citizens 
reeled today under the repeated attacks of a 
mad anesthetist who has sprayed a deadly 
nerve gas into 13 homes and has knocked out 
27 victims. 

Seventy others dashing to the area in 
response to the alarm, fell under the influ- 
ence of the gas last night. 

All skepticism has vanished and Mattoon 
grimly concedes it must fight haphazardly 
against a demented phantom adversary who 
has been seen only fleetingly and so far has 


evaded traps laid by city and state police and 


posses of townsmen. 


By the eleventh the story was up to 


“1 square inches, including a 11-inch 


headline: “STATE HUNTS GAS 
MADMAN.” On the twelfth it was 
given 95 square inches, with pictures of 
crying babies on the front page. After 
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that the account becomes somewhat 
critical but continues to carry hints that 
the “gasser” may be a woman, or an 
apeman, and the like. On Sunday, the 
seventeenth, however, after the other 
papers had dropped the story, the 
Herald-American printed a long inter- 
view with a psychiatrist, Dr. Harold 
Hulburt, beginning at the top of the 
front page above the headline, and 
covering 196 square inches, with several 
photographs. This article discusses the 
dynamics of hysteria in general and 
includes some sympathetic conjectures 
regarding unconscious motives of Mrs. 
A. Further articles resulting from the 
interview with the psychiatrist ap- 
peared on the eighteenth and the 
twentieth. On December 3 The Amert- 
can Weekly, a Sunday supplement of 
the Herald-American, carried a full- 
page article by Donald Laird entitled 
“The Manhunt for Mr. Nobody.” 

The story was carried by the press 
services and was used or ignored by 
newspapers throughout the country 
according to their editorial policies. 
The New York Times, for instance, did 
not refer to it, while PM had 12 square 
inches on the seventh and 5 on the 
twelfth. The Stars & Stripes (London 
Edition) carried 7 square inches on the 
eleventh. Among the weeklies, News- 
week for September 18 carried 20 
square inches, while Time for the same 
date carried 26. Both of these accounts 
were skeptical—Time was even sar- 
castic—but neither dared come to any 
definite conclusions. Time elevated the 
number of cases at the peak from seven 
to seventeen. Dispatch, a weekly of the 
Persian Gulf Command, gave it 13 
square inches on the eighteenth.* 


8 Radio treatment of the story was not consid- 
ered important enough to warrant study. There 
is no radio station at Mattoon, and no one in 
Mattoon or elsewhere mentioned a radio account 
to the investigator. In general, radio editors treat 
these stories conservatively. 


Striking evidence of the  interey 
aroused by these accounts comes feos 
the large number of letters and tele 
grams—estimated at about 300—whic 
were received by Mattoon officials from 
all over the United States. The write 
examined a sample of 30 of these and 
found half of them more-or-less sep. 
sible, though ill-informed, containing 
suggestions for capturing the “menace” 


The other half could be judged psycho. Me 


pathic—on the basis of ideas of self. 
reference, intensity of affect, and the 
combination of poor judgment with 
good vocabulary and expression. Para. 
noid trends were common. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SUSCEPTIBLE 
SAMPLE 


Thus far in our investigation we have 
treated the Mattoon affair as a social 
phenomenon. The next question, and 
perhaps the most important, concerns 
the individuals in the affair. Why 
were some people susceptible while 
their nextdoor neighbors were not? 
Phrased in more workable form the 
question becomes one of finding differ- 
ences between the susceptible sample 
and the rest of the population of Mat- 
toon. The experimental literature on 
suggestibility and the clinical literature 
on hysteria offered several attractive 
hypotheses for check, but the nature of 
the case put a distinct limitation on the 
methods which could be used. It was 
apparent from the first few interviews 
that the victims, while they would talk 
about the “gassing,” and their symp- 
toms, and similar superficial matters, 
would not be willing to cooperate in 
any inquiry directed toward, for 
example, unconscious motivation. They 
had been victimized twice: once by the 
concatenation of factors, environmental 
and personal, which produced the 
symptoms, and later by publicity an¢ 
gossip, which carried the implicatiot 
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ple who have hysterical attacks 
peculiar, or less sincere, than 


heir neighbors. For these reasons the 


could hope for was a descrip- 
the sample in respect of a few 


tive characteristics. 

1940 Census Reports (8) give 
on a number of characteristics of 
Mattoon population; getting the 
data for our sample would permit 
mparison in these respects. Those 


it 


haracteristics were selected which 


Keemed easy to verify and of possible 


mificance for the present problem: 
ge, sex, schooling, economic level, and 
ccupation. Age was estimated and, in 
loubtful cases, checked by the estimates 
f acquainta..ces. To get a picture of 
he economic level of the sample four 
onveniences were used as indices: 
adio, mechanical refrigerator, elec- 
y, and telephone. Percentages for 

he first three are given in the Census 
The number of residential 
elephones in Mattoon was kindly fur- 
shed by the manager of the local tele- 
hone agency, and the percentage com- 
ited in reference to the number of 
ccupied dwelling units given in the 
ensus Reports. The Census Bureau’s 
escriptions of their occupational cate- 
ries were studied before the inter- 
iewing began so that the necessary 
ta could be obtained. For example, 
he Reports state specifically that rail- 
vay brakemen are classed as “Opera- 
ves” while locomotive engineers and 
emen are classed as “Craftsmen, 
oremen and Kindred Workers.” Fur- 
hermore in a small town like Mattoon 
he variety of jobs is limited and cross- 
king is relatively easy. Hence 
acing the occupations of the sample 
ito the Census Bureau’s categories 
fered less difficulty than might be ex- 
cted. A woman’s occupation was 
{ she worked, otherwise her hus- 
(Only two women had hus- 
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bands in military service. One of these 
worked, hence her own occupation was 
used. In the other case the husband 
had been inducted only recently so his 
civilian occupation was used.) All these 
data are brought together in Table 1 
for comparison with similar data for 
the total population of Mattoon. 


TABLE 1 
“Gasser” Victims COMPARED 
WITH THE ToTAL PoPULATION OF Mart- 
TOON IN Respect To CERTAIN 
OpsyEcTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


Tue SAMPLE OF 





POPULATION 





Sex 
Women 
Age 
3clow 10 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50 59 
60—69 
Over 70 
Education 
Grade school only 
Some high school 
Some college 
Indices of Economic Level 
Electricity 
Radio 
Mechanical refrigerator 
Telephone 
Occupational Categories 
Professional and semi-professional | 0 
Proprietors, managers, and officials | 16 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 32 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
work« rs 
Operatives 
Laborers, farm laborers, and farm 
foremen 
Domestic ser\ 
Service workers, except domestic 


ice workers 





sample is 
on which 
are based 


Statistically speaking, the 
small; the number of cases 
the percentages in Table 1 
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varies from 14 for schooling to 29 for 
sex. The table includes, however, 
nearly all the cases in which physical 
symptoms were reported. The investi- 
gator checked police records and news- 
paper accounts for names and found a 
few others while interviewing. Two 
people could not be found at home 
despite repeated calls. Three had left 
town. One would not talk to the in- 
vestigator. Some of the data on these 
were obtained from acquaintances. 
Table 1 gives us at least a partial de- 
scription of the people who were most 
intensely affected by the excitement. 

To begin with, the sample has a 
much greater proportion of women 
than the general population of the city. 
This is in agreement with the labora- 
tory studies on suggestibility (1) and 
the clinical reports on hysteria (5, 6). 
All of the cases have been married but 
one, who was about twenty years old. 
As to the age data a word of explana- 
tion is necessary. In three cases mothers 
reported that their children had been 
“gassed.” Since the investigator did 
not talk to the children apart from 
their mothers, these cases were elimi- 
nated. In two of these cases the 
mothers reported symptoms for them- 
selves also, hence it is only the age data 
which are affected. Aside from the 
absence of children the most noticeable 
difference between the sample and the 
population is the surplus in the age 
group 20 to 29. The significance of 
this, if it is not accidental, is not 
obvious. 

Since children are more suggestible 
than adults (1), why were there not 
more children in the sample? Many 
children probably did accept the sug- 
gestion in the sense that they reported 
to their parents that they saw the 
“gasser” or smelled the gas. While the 
dynamics of symptom-formation are 
not well understood and may be differ- 





ent in each case, it does seem likely thy 
adults would be more inclined to :, 
withdrawing, incapacitating sort 
symptoms which appeared in this “e, 
demic” than children. In the ce 
reported by Schuler and Parenton (s} 
among high-school children the symp 
toms were of a more positive, | 
nature. 

In education the sample is below th 
total population. This too might hay 
been predicted from the literature 
suggestibility. 

From the economic indices it seen 
clear that the sample is less prosperoy 
than the population at large, at least ii 
respect to these four conveniences, Th 
investigator also classified the sam 
into the economic groups A, B, ¢ 
D, according to a widely used schem 
based on the location and appearance 
the home, occupation, convenience 
and the like. (The investigator has ha hat 
some experience in’ using this schem 
in consumer research for the Psych 
logical Corporation.) In terms of the 
categories the sample was about equal 
divided between the C and the 
groups. There were two cases whic 
could possibly have been put into th 
B group. It is noteworthy that 
attacks occurred in either of Mattoon 
two high-income areas. 

Our sample, then, is characterized | b 
low educational and economic level 
These two characteristics go together! 
our culture. In a study similar in som 
respects to the present study Cantril (19% | 
found that those people who were mos ¢- yi 
strongly influenced by the Orson Well... work 
1938 broadcast, “War of the Worlds. ih i1;+, 
were likewise of low educational 2B yenced 
economic level. No doubt it is educ 
cation which is more directly related 
suggestibility. Cantril found that t 
better educated were more critic 
that they made more and better outs 
checks on the authenticity of the bro 
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1d thus were less frequently 
anicked. 
The data on occupation are not clear- 
yt since the categories used by the 
ensus Bureau were not constructed for 
tudies of this kind. As the number of 
ases on Which good occupational data 
vere available was only 19, the number 
n some categories was small, and some 
rearrangement was advisable. ‘Ihe 
tegory “Farmers and farm managers” 
vas eliminated as there were none in 
he sample and less than 1 per cent in 
- general population. Professional 
nd semi-professional classes were com- 
d. “Laborers, except farm” was 
bined with “Farm laborers and 
rm foremen.” The category “Pro- 
rs, managers, and officials” is a 
ne which could include a wide 


Schem@i road « 

ance of people, hence it is of little 
niences to us. The proprietors in our 
has hat were proprietors of small shops 


nd rooming houses. 
As it stands Table 1 shows a lack of 
ny professional or semi-professional 
ple, which agrees with the data on 
lucational level. A fairly clear-cut 
tical comparison can be made if we 
nsider the craftsmen and foremen as 
lled workers, the operatives as semi- 
1, and the laborers as unskilled. 
roportion of the sample in these 
groups decreases—in comparison 
proportion in the population 
rge—as the amount of. skill 


creases 


It is hard to account for the lack 
bt service workers and domestic serv- 


workers in the sample. The sus- 
ibility of domestics might be in- 

1 by their living arrangements 
by contact with their employers, 
n general are in the educated, 
group. As to the other 
workers, one explanation is that 
hremen, and hospital workers 
1 sense “on the inside.” Also, 


1come 
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it is known that, while there has been 
little change in the Mattoon population 
in general since 1940, jobs connected 
with the servicing of automobiles have 
decreased considerably. But none of 
these “explanations” is very convincing. 

The interviews, one can easily realize, 
were conducted under rather unfavor- 
able conditions. It was not possible to 
get any insight into personality makeup 
of the victims except in a very super- 
ficial way. But it was possible usually 
for the investigator to work in a few 
general questions about the victim’s 
health. In only fourteen cases was any 
information obtained in this way, but, 
of these, eight, or over half, replied with 
such phrases as “always been nervous,” 
“never sleep much,” and “doctoring for 
nerves.” We have no control data for 
the total population, but the percentage 
does seem extraordinarily high. The 
interview data do not go far, but they 
reinforce the diagnosis, of hysteria and 
show, as far as they go, that, extraordi- 
nary as the Mattoon affair may be on 
the surface, psychologically it follows a 
familiar pattern. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Analysis of records available at Mat- 
toon together with the results of inter- 
views with most of the victims leads to 
the conclusion that the case of the 
“phantom anesthetist” was entirely psy- 
chogenic. There is always the possi- 
bility of a prowler, of course, and it is 
quite likely that some sort of gas could 
be smelled at various times in Mattoon. 
3ut these things do not cause paralysis 
and palpitations. Hysteria does. The 
hypothesis of a marauder cannot be 
supported by any verifiable evidence. 
The hypothesis of hysteria, on the other 
hand, accounts for all the facts. 

What, then, produced this mass hys- 
teria? There gaps in the 
story, to be sure, but a fairly clear pic- 
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ture can now be drawn. Mrs. A had a 
mild hysterical attack, an event which 
is not at all uncommon, which is, on 
the contrary, familiar to most physi- 
cians. The crucial point is that her 
interpretation of her symptoms was 
rather dramatic—a quick look through 
any textbook (e.g., 5, 6) will convince 
any reader that hysterical symptoms 
usually are dramatic—arousing the in- 
terest of the press, with the result that 
an exciting uncritical story of the 
case appeared in the evening paper. 
As the news spread, other people re- 
ported similar symptoms, more exciting 
stories were written, and so the affair 
snowballed. 

But such acute outbursts are neces- 
sarily self-limiting. The bizarre details 
which captured the public imagination 
at the beginning of the episode became 
rather ridiculous when studied more 
leisurely. The drama of the story lost 
its tang with time and the absurdities 
showed through. For example, the 
volatility of the gas, which was such an 
asset in penetrating physical barriers, 
became a liability when anyone tried to 
capture the gas and examine it. The 
facts seemed to evaporate as rapidly as 
the agent which produced them. At 
last the failure of the police and volun- 
teers to find anyone or anything tan- 
gible (the best the news photographers 
could do was to pose women pointing 
at windows, babies crying, and men 
holding shotguns) combined with the 
statements of city officials in the paper 
produced a more critical public attitude. 
The attacks ceased. The critical atti- 
tude increased and spread, however; 


police business struck a new low. |; 
proper to say that the wave of suggeg;. 
bility in Mattoon left a wave of contr. 
suggestibility in its wake. Objectiy 
records document this generalization 

Naturally the more suggestible peop), 
accepted the story at face value. (j 
these only a small percentage reporte) 
physical symptoms from “gassing 
presumably because of some personal 
motivation toward, or gratification 
from, such symptoms. As might 
predicted from psychological and py. 
chiatric literature, those who succumbed 
to the “mental epidemic” were most 
women and were, on the average, beloy 
the general population in educational 
and economic level. This supports the 
above analysis and puts the “phantom 
anesthetist” of Mattoon, in some aspects 
at least, into a familiar psychological 
pattern. 
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PAMELA: A CASE STUDY- IN STATUS SYMBOLS 


BY 


INTRODUCTION 


culture in the 
United States is characterized 
by the importance of 
1 class system of a fluid nature. 
social status can play a major 
n the individual’s maladjustment 
Lloyd 
282), who writes that, 
personal insecurity because of 


NTEMPORARY 


social 


tus 1n « 


lass mobility is characteristic of Ameri- 


can life and has provided at least the 
beginnings of many mental ailments.” 
q 


which, if not arising directly from this 


the purpose of this paper to present | 
istory of a case of mental conflict Xs 


gle factor, at least finds its expression 
. terms of class conflicts. 

re r the study of this problem the 

r has found the Thematic Apper- 

tion Test, first developed and wsed 


thy Murray (2), an excellent instrument. 
“The test is based upon the well-recog- 


| fact that when a person interprets 
iguous social situation he is apt 
pose his own personality as much 
phenomenon to which he is 
g,” and “ that a great deal 
vritten fiction is the conscious or 
1conscious expression of the authors’ 
riences or fantasies” (2, p. 531). 
[he method used is a modification of V 
developed by Murray. The 
t was shown a number of pictures 
m among which she was asked toY 


three.’ Profiting by the experi- 


subjects were given no choice. They * 
is many of 20 pictures as 
to describe in an hour. Most 
not finish than two-thirds of 
he time given. 


a set of 


more 


FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 


who discovered “that 
much more of the personality is 
vealed if the [subject] is asked to 
create a dramatic fiction rather than to 
guess the probable facts” (2, p. 531), the 
author asked the subject to write a story 
about the characters or scene depicted. 
Following Murray again, pictures were 
selected for the test so “that in most 
pictures there should be at least one 
person (evocative object) with whom 
the subject could easily empathize and 
identify himself. Thus there should be 
a separate set of pictures for males and 
females, and also for children, young 
adults and elders” (2, p. 531). 

Our method differs from Murray’s 
in that the subject was asked to write 
down the story herself rather than to 
tell the story to the experimenter and let 
him write it, The present writer be- 
lieves that this method has the advan- 
tage of creating less self-consciousness 
in the subject than if he is continually 
reminded of the presence of an inter- 
viewer. A second advantage is that the 
experimenter may be more impersonal, 
and hence the influence of his own per- 
sonality upon that of the subject is 
reduced to a minimum. A third advan- 
tage is that an untrained person may 
ably as a trained 


ence of Murray, 
re- 


give the test as 
psychologist. 
This modification of Murray’s method 
was, at least in part, motivated by the 
fact that the writer was interested 
working out a method suitable for use 
in community studies. For that pur- 
pose it is an advantage that the test can 
be given simultaneously to a large 
group of people. In this respect the test 
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has the advantages of a questionnaire 
such as the Bernreuter, yet it has others 
which a questionnaire does not possess. 
For instance, a questionnaire calls for 
rigidly defined answers. As a conse- 
quence the data obtained must, by the 
very nature of the instrument, be over- 
simplified. Moreover, should the sub- 
ject deliberately distort his answers, a 
correct evaluation of his questionnaire 
is impossible. The Thematic Apper- 
ception Test eliminates this difficulty 
for, like all tests based on projective 
techniques, it leaves the subject no 
choice but to reveal himself. 

On the other hand, the method has 
one disadvantage if compared with a 
questionnaire: It does require a skilled 
analyst to interpret the stories. In the 
opinion of this writer, the value of the 

method justifies the increased demand 
made upon specialized analysts. The 
test can be of great use as an auxiliary 
method of investigation in group 
studies, and may in some cases even be 
sufficient when used alone. 

In the case to be presented the inter- 
pretation Of the stories is given after a 
statement of information about the sub- 


ject derived from informal conversation 


with her. ‘The reason for this is two- 
fold. The writer had already formed a 
tentative hypothesis about the nature of 
the subject’s maladjustment, which was 
verified, to his satisfaction, by the results 
of the test. Secondly, the detailed de- 
scription of this analysis represents a 
groping effort toward a formulation of 
a method of analysis. The most difficult 

problem involved in such a formulation 
i that of reducing the methodology of 
test interpretation to such an exact form 
that different analysts, working on the 
same stories, may arrive at like conclu- 
sions about a subject. The writer feels 
that future research should be con- 
cerned with this task. It is somewhat 
doubtful whether such an aim may ever 


be fully realized, but considerable ¢,. 
velopment along these lines is, in th. 
opinion of this writer, both possib| 
and necessary. 


Tue Cast oF PAMELA 


Pamela first came to my attention 
when a friend of mine received a lette 
from an acquaintance of Pamel' 
family in which Pamela was described 
as coming from “a very good family”. 
but, the letter added, “she is a Catholic.” 
The better also hinted that Pamelis 


she po aches unhappy ail lacked 2 a “col. 
lege life.” In the course of the acquaint. 
ance and eventual friendship which 
resulted from that letter I learned the 
following facts. Pamela’s mother be 
longs to an upper-class family of a large 
Eastern city. Her father is the descend. 
ant of an Irish Catholic family of con- 
siderable, if recent, distinction. Her 
father’s father was a judge in the 
supreme court of one of the Atlantic 
border states. Her father himself was 
a college hero in one of the well-known 
Eastern universities, and a flying ace in 
the first World War; he is now a very 
successful professional man. Pamela 
always implies in her conversation that 
the happiness of her parents’ marriage fi 
is beyond doubt. This belief is not con- 
firmed by the fact, also related by her, 
that her father is a very pious Roman 
Catholic, while her mother is active ir 
the birth control movement and a 
Episcopalian of only moderate zest. 
Pamela and her elder brother were ba; 

tized and brought up as Catholics 
there exists, however, but little evidence 
of the thoroughness of their religicu 
education. According to the custom 0 
her class Pamela was sent to a wel 
known girls’ boarding school, wher 
she was not happy. She was, in fact 
so unhappy that she ran away from 
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after which escapade she was 
to a day school from which she 
lly graduated. 
the age of seventeen Pamela 
out.” Four years later she still 
ited in dwelling upon her life as a 
ite. Although reasonably good- 
often stresses that 
was glamorous. She has also 
oned at least in her 
city there existed two classes of 


now, she 


twice that 


itantes, one which was invited to all 
and another, inferior one, the 
mbers of which could not count on 
asked to the more exclusive 
She, so she makes very clear, 

nged to the former group.” 
fter graduation from her prepara- 
ry school she did not go to college for 
years. Besides being a 
itante she worked on a number of 
ntary jobs. In connection with 
of these she had to work with a 
red man who, according to her 
tory, once attempted to make love to 
This attempt shocked her deeply, 
id she immediately ceased to work for 


or three 


lf was : - ; 
particular charitable project. 
cnown / . 
; mela decided to come to Cleveland 
ace in : 
* f on the spur of the moment, as she 
a very 
er lecides so many things, rather to the 
amela ; ! alll 
P consternation of her family and friends, 
n that a . / sD 
= with the object of preparing herself for 
irriage : P 
na law school. At the time of our first 
t 
yt con- ° 
: meeting she associated almost exclu- 
yy her, 


sively with a number of socially mal- 
adjusted Communists. She said she did 
not because she enjoyed their com- 
ny, but because she thought it her 
duty “to get to know them.” 

I very soon discovered that Pamela’s 
“unhappiness” was a reflection of a 
genuinely cycloid temperament, since 
sadness and depression gave way, every 
so often, to periods of the gayest, 
hypo-manic activity. During these gay 


} , 
.Oma 


IVE If 


la admitted later that she had invented 


» Classes. 
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periods Pamela makes scores of plans 
with abounding enthusiasm. She de- 
cides, for instance, that she will use the 
summer: (1) to go to summer school 
in order to obtain her degree earlier; 
(2) to live on an island in Maine about 
which she happened to read something; 
(3) to work in a defense plant; (4) to 
work on a farm; (5) to go to Cali- 
fornia; (6) to stay in her native city; 
(7) to stay at her family’s country 
place; (8) to travel in Mexico, etc. 
When depressed she shows all the typi- 
cal symptoms of that state: she eats but 
little, if at all; stays in her room doing 
nothing; at times she will get roaring 
drunk. 
me, she actually attempted suicide; the 
last time by walking into a large lake 
during a cold winter night. On that 
occasion the temperature proved to be 
too low for her liking, so that she de- 
cided to walk out again and to go 
home. 

One set of circumstances which 
deplores above most others during her 


On two occasions, so she told 


she 


more depressed—as also during her 
more normal—periods is the passing of 
the “old days” of rich and austere 
dowagers, low inheritance taxes, and 


youthful, debutantish frivolity. The 
character and country estate of her late 
maternal grandmother symbolize the 
old days for her. 
Pamela professes to admire her 
parents greatly; her father for his intel- 
ligence and her mother for her poise. 
She often sets herself unreasonably de- 
manding tasks such as to learn typing 
in one night, to go without food for 
extended periods, or to play tennis for 
many hours without intervening periods 
of rest. 

The preceding paragraphs give a 
fairly complete summary of the infor- 
mation and observations which I had 
before I reached any conclusions: about 
the nature of Pamela’s maladjustment. 
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It is necessary to present in some detail 
the further observations and the reason- 
ing which led to an understanding of it. 

I encountered the first illuminating 
clue to the nature of Pamela’s problem 
when I was having dinner with her and 
another girl. Pamela, in one of her 
hypo-manic phases, drank far too much 
for her discretion, but just enough for 
our enlightenment. After many drinks 
she embarked with great vehemence on 
the subject of Jews. She spoke with 
great indignation of a woman’s club’s 
refusal to admit a distinguished Jewess 
as a member. The lady in question 
had been sponsored by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who, upon having failed in her en- 
deavor, resigned from the club. Pamela 
reproached herself severely for not fol- 
lowing the First Lady’s policy of non- 
discrimination which she felt to be her 
obvious duty. Practically in the same 
breath, however, she turned to a bitter 
denunciation of Jews, explaining how 
difficult it was not to hate them when 
everyone else did and when they bought 
all one’s poorer friends’ former country 
houses. Both her anti-Semitic and her 
philo-Semitic outbursts were highly 
emotional. 

It is difficult to reconcile such contra- 
dictory feelings in Pamela’s case. Had 
Pamela been in love with a Jew, or if 
there had been any evidence for other 
affectional involvements with Jews, it 
would be easy to explain her ambiva- 
lence. There exists, however, no basis 
for such an explanation. Had Pamela 
been less emotional about her contra- 
dictory feelings, we might have ex- 
plained them as a simple consequence 
of a conflict between moral principle 
and native prejudice. Unfortunately 
clinical experience does not permit us 
to search for the reasons of passion in 
a conflict involving abstract principles. 
We know that where there is passion, 
there is a conflict involving intensely 


personal emotion. What personal cop. 
flict then did Pamela express? 

Let us remember that the first mes. 
sage we received about her told us tha 
she was of a good family but a Catho. 
lic. Let us remember, furthermor 
that in Yankee City upper-upper-clas 
persons “are significantly absent in the 
two Catholic churches” (4, p. 359). We 
know that in other cities, too, upper- 
upper-class Catholics, while they d 
exist, are a comparatively rare | 
nomenon. It is a well-known fact tha 
Catholics, like Jews and unlike Negroes, 
suffer principally from social, rather 
than from political or economic, dis 
crimination although these latter forms 
may not be entirely absent. To be 
Catholic may be a social handicap: this 
is the situation which Pamela does not 
wish to recognize; for would not such 
a recognition cast grave doubts upon 
her own social position, which, as she 
emphasizes so often, leaves nothing to 
be desired, as well as on the desirability 
of her father as a father? We can 
easily see how the more or less normal 
ambivalence toward the father due to 
the Electra situation has been reinforced 
in this instance by the daughter’s social 
and the father’s religious role. By 
translating this Catholic problem of 
hers into Hebrew terms, Pamela could 
get rid of some of her accumulated 
tensions without being forced to let the 
unadulterated form of her conflict 
enter her consciousness. 

Many months later Pamela happened 
to tell me her first childhood recollec- 
tion which, as we shall see, adds new 
evidence for the validity of the hypo- 
thesis proposed above. The first thing 
she remembers of her childhood 1 
being baptized. “This is odd,” she 
added, “because I really could not have 
remembered it, and anyway I remem- 
ber being baptized in a small chapel o1 
Long Island, whereas I am told that! 


vhe- 
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baptized in a Church at 
Upon questioning I learned 
small chapel is an Episcopalian 
whereas the city church is a 

- church. The symbolism here 
bvious that I hardly dare to point 
for fear of elaborating truisms. 
knows that she began her religious 
big Catholic church of a big 

but she wishes to have begun it in 
Episcopalian chapel on Long 

The former locality imme- 

ly conveys the picture of a crowd 
lower- and middle-class Irish, Polish, 

| Italian Catholics, for it is for their 
that Catholic churches in big cities 

to be big. Contrast this with the 
chapel which is little because it is 

aly required to furnish room for the 
upper-uppe sr<lass Episco- 
Long Island’s 


select, 
lians who live in 
itry houses. 
This is the information on Pamela 
ch I possessed when I gave Pamela 
e Thematic Apperception Test. Her 
first picture depicted a middle-aged 
man talking to a young girl on the 
porch of a house. This is Pamela’s 
story about it: 


cene is the veranda of a house on an 

where the family have gone for the 

r. The young girl, while playing on 

sand, saw a small boat overturn in the 

and two occupants swim toward shore. 

he, running to meet them, heard them speak 

h other in a foreign tongue which, upon 

rival, ceased. Answering her questions 

lish they started toward the village. 

| immediately ran to her house, here 

told her father about the two strangers. 

er, her father being a calm man, 

lacidly, then to assure his daughter 

strangers were not enemies, which 

agination she believed them to be, 

ned the hotel, described the men to 

lerk, and learned that the ones who 

description were merely 
island. 


to the 
the 


We wish to give only the major lines 
attempted analysis of this story in 


ns of our previous knowledge. 
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First, 
this young girl with whom she _identi- 


it is noteworthy that Pamela sees 
fies herself as a child young enough to 
enjoy herself playing on the sand. A 
refusal te grow up, or rather a refusal 
to behave in a grown-up fashion, is 
indeed one of Pamela’s characteristics. 
Her favorite self-concept is that of a 
young debutante. The girl actually 
shown in the picture could just as well 
have been seen as a young lady beyond 
the playing age. There are many rea- 
sons why Pamela may prefer being a 
little girl to being an adult. 
it is pardonable for a little girl to show 
the irrational fears to which Pamela 
still falls prey. Moreover, a little girl 
within the family, securely 
on her father seen as pater 
In order to under- 


For one, 


is secure 
dependent 
familias exclusively. 
stand the significance of the 
island, it would be necessary to know 
Pamela’s 
with islands; 
Pamela’s inhibitions in 
ations. The only circumstance that 
occurred to her was her wish to visit the 
already-mentioned island in Maine 
about which she happened to read 
description. Let us speculate upon 
what island may stand for. In the first 
place Ireland is an island; but so is 
England where the Yankees originated. 
Furthermore, any minority may feel as 
if on an island in the midst of the 
dominating majority (cf. the novel The 
Island Within); thus one can think of 
an Irish Catholic island in the midst of 
Protestants, or of an upper-class island 
(Long Island) surrounded by common 
men. 

The two swim to shore 
after their boat has ship- 
wreck is often the symbol of failure; 
men who arrive somewhere swimming 
do not arrive with much property. Let 
us remember, by way of contrast, that 
the emigration of the Apleys was one 


symbol 


associations in connection 
this is made difficult by 


giving associ- 


“strangers” 
capsized. 
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“not of persons struggling to find a 
new home because of poverty (like the 
Irish) but of solid citizens, many with 
substantial properties” (1, p. 12). This 
brings us to a consideration of what 
Margaret Mead has described as the 
fish-pond aspect of American society, 
which implies that those who were first 
in the pond are on top socially; new- 
comers, that is, strangers, have to start 
from the bottom. In other words, 
strangeness and inferior social status are 
equivalents. 

Thus Pamela, the little girl who 
plays, is suddenly frightened by the 
awareness of her paternal antecedents. 
How can the problem of this fear be 
solved? By reliance on the same father 
who is responsible for the existence of 
the problem in the first place. The 
successful father, sure of his own worth 
and position, can calmly deny the very 
existence of the problem. The strangers 
are no strangers, but natives of the 
island. 

Let us now turn to Pamela’s second 
story for which she could choose her 
own picture. She selected one depict- 
ing an effeminate man with a dog who 
stands in a door facing a seated young 
woman. 

Mr. Casper, while walking home from 
work found a cocker puppy wandering for- 
lornly about the street. He stopped to pat it, 
and when he continued on his way the puppy 
followed. After several blocks during which 
he tried to escape, Mr. Casper picked the 
puppy up and marched home. When he 
entered his wife, a younger but no less 
domineering Mrs. Craig, demanded to know 
why he had brought into her clean, and 
neat house such a dirty dog. Mr. Casper 
attempted to explain the reason, but she 
interrupting, ordered him to take the puppy 
away. Mr. Casper carried him to the city 
pound, there left him, and then returned 
home. Mrs. Casper once more, had had her 
way. 


Here the main problem is how a man 
can get along with a woman and at the 


same time remain himself. The answer 
given is that he cannot. Most probably 
Pamela concerns herself here with th 
marriage relationship of her parents. 
note that they quarrel about the adyisa. 
bility of admitting a young puppy 
their house, the man being for and the 
woman against it. We know alread, 
that Pamela’s mother is active in the 
birth control movement, a movement 
which must be anathema to Pamela’s 
father. The parallel should be obvious 
Moreover, the problem of getting along 
with somebody and remaining hersel! 
is also Pamela’s problem. She has said 
that she goes to church in order to be 
loyal to her father; on the other hand, 
she prefers to conceive of herself as 2 
young aristocratic and frivolous thing. 
How can she be both a pious Catholic 
daughter and herself? Again, she 
cannot. 

Pamela’s third story is probably her 
most interesting. She selected for 
the picture of a young girl and an old 
woman who looks over the girl's 
shoulder. The old woman might con- 
ceivably be interpreted as an old man. 
Pamela chose the latter way of seeing 
the picture. 

A cardinal of the 15th century, having 1 
relatives, desired to have a niece, which, like 
other cardinals of the time, he could show 
off to the court. Content in all, but lacking 
this one thing to make his life complete, h 
determined to find one. At the same time ir 
the city, a foreigner, versed in black mag 
and witchcraft, and in other matters, came 
to the court where he met the cardinal 
Having mutual friends and many things in 
common, the two became well acquainted 
The Cardinal, in speaking, was in the habit 
of making references to the nieces of fellew 
clergymen, so that his friend, who was of a 
perceiving nature, realized the one unhapp! 
ness that lay in the cardinal’s life. He ven. 
tured to remark, at one time, that he could 
fulfill that need, and the cardinal imm 
diately demanded that it be done. Upon 
promise that the cardinal would not seek 
discover from where the niece came, 


t 


1 
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irted, and was seen no more about 
several days. He retired to the 

tion of the city, and there in the 

n ancient house with the help of a 
wer fabricated a The girl, 
ym the finest glass with all the attri 
a beautiful young girl, with the 
Sappho, but without a soul or 

h. and he appeared before the cardinal 


niece. 


court, where she received the admira 
t was justly due. The years passed, 
increased, but the cardinal 
ful of his promise sought to find 
hence she had come. The foreigner 
back, and hearing of this stole the girl 


nd returned her to that which she 


frame 


} 1 
wriy veen. 


Pamela told me that she had taken 
the general theme of her story from 
Elinor Wylie’s novel, The Venetian 
Glass Nephew (5), a novel which she 
admires very much, and which she has 

We need to have a short 

ook at that novel in order to discover 
it holds such an appeal to Pamela 

and in what respects Pamela’s story 
leviated from the original source, for 
since Freud’s work on The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams we know that devi- 
that especially 


id twice. 


ns of type are 
significant. 

The general tone of The Venetian 
Nephew is refined, aristocratic 
almost frivolous 

The pope’s nephew, for 
has candied chestnuts and 
hampagne for breakfast (5, p. 23), an 

urrence which Pamela found worthy 

{ her spontaneous, admiring comment. 
Yet one cannot deny that cardinals and 
opes are Catholics. No wonder that 
Pamela delights in a story which leads 
her imagination to a world where ker 

nflict would not be possible. In Italy, 
sin France and Spain, being Catholic 

ot only not a handicap but, indeed, 
very requisite of an august family. 

a cardinal is not likely to be the 
ot a poor proletarian, or middle- 

s family with a narrow mind and an 

on the political game of the city 


Glass 
nd at times of an 
lichtness. 


stance, 
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machine, but rather a kindly and mag- 
nificent prince of the church with a 
fortified against, yet not 


soul well 


unaware of, the delightful sophistica- 
tions of skepticism. 

One event of the novel is analogous 
to Pamela’s first childhood recollection 
which, in a fashion, deals with her two 
baptisms, the real and the imagined 


one. In a similar way the glass nephew 


can be said to have been baptized 


twice, once in a real and once in a 
somewhat unorthodox manner, for im- 
mediately after the 
cardinal sprinkles blessed water on his 


his fabrication 


nephew’s head while saying a blessing, 
yet he announces soon afterwards: 
“We are going to the Church of St. 
John and St. Paul, my friend, where 
this poor child must receive the sacra- 
ment of baptism” (5, pp. 62, 63). 

This brings us to the deviations of 
Pamela’s the story. The 
nephew has been made into a niece, 
clearly Pamela wanted to 
identify herself with him. This is not 
such an obvious necessity as it may 


version of 


because 


seem, since in the novel the nephew 
marries a girl of great accomplishments 
who is the heroine of the novel. Hence 
Pamela could have chosen her for the 
purpose of identification and still made 
use of the novei as artistic medium for 
the expression of her problems. More- 
over, far from being unaware of his 
nephew’s origins, the cardinal of the 
novel witnesses his birth; and since the 
nephew could be baptized, he must 
a fact which is further 
elaborated in the novel by descriptions 


have had a soul 


of his loves, his fears, and of his final 
marriage. Nor is the nephew’s manu- 
facturer a foreigner; in the novel he is, 
in fact, a countryman of the 
cardinal. 

It follows that the major plot and the 
ending of Pamela’s story are original. 


fellow 


In the novel there is no question of 
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secrecy about the nephew’s origins, 
hence their discovery could not, and 
does not lead to any bad ending. In 
the novel the hero is not “returned to 
that which he had formerly been,” but 
he marries. He and his wife are said 
to be “wedded lovers of a fairy-tale who 
now live happily ever after in Venice, 
in a world of porcelain and Murano 
mirrors” (5, p. 181), and the last we 
hear of them is that they “will hurry 
to a fashionable pastry cook’s to eat 
whipped cream and wafers” (5, p. 182). 

By now the significance of Pamela’s 
cardinal story must already have be- 
come so clear that it will suffice to add 
only a few important points of an inter- 
preting nature to round off the picture. 
The problem again is that of foreign 
origins; the niece is fabricated by a 
foreigner in the poorer section of the 
city. Thus low status and being for- 
eign are again equated. Such an origin 
is secret, that means it is shameful. 
Pamela's conflict is too severe to let her 
accept the ending of the novel; she is 
neurotically, that is irrationally, anxious 
that discovery of her origins may force 
her “back” to the poorer sections of the 
town. The niece is introduced to the 
“cardinal and the court”—which is her 
debut—and “she receives the admiration 
that was justly due.” Pamela is a very 
proud girl, and as a debutante, let us 
recall, she was glamorous. The niece 
has no soul, and to have no soul is 
Pamela’s real tragedy. Since Pamela’s 
energies are fixated on her subconscious 
conflicts, she has none left for love and 
the emotional demands of reality. 
Pamela has in fact announced at least 
twice, if not more often, that she was 
engaged without talking much about 


the young man in question; in 
instance that announcement was 
lowed by complete indifference toy 
the subject and soon by various, | 
differing enthusiasms. Some one wh 
can have a thousand loves, sympath 
and enthusiasms for ten minutes, or 
day, only to forget them again forey 
indeed lives without a soul. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has attempted to indica 
the importance of status and status sym 
bols in mental conflict. A case of con 
siderable mental conflict, the structure 
of which was largely determined by 
feelings of social insecurity, was an 
lyzed, and the importance of the con 
flicting religious and social ideologies 
of the subject’s parents was shown 
Some knowledge of the nature of the 
difficulty was garnered through infor 
mal conversation, but the bulk of th 
conclusions were tested by the Themati 
Apperception Test, a method recom 
mended for its simplicity and adapta 
bility. / It is the writer’s hope that this 
report on the case of Pamela will stimu 
late research psychologists to formulate 
a more exact methodology than has 
been expounded here. 
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BY SAUL ROSENZWEIG 


rHE request of the Editor the 
present paper is being prepared 
to illustrate the role of the psyv 
sist in the process of psychiatric 
oration. To make clear the 
of the presentation it should be 
| that the case—that of a man dis- 
d from the Army on neuropsy- 
ric grounds—has been selected not 
- of its clinical unusualness but 
because it represents the usual 
blem that invites collaboration. 
Since, however, the present discussion 
s intended primarily for the psychologi- 
| student, less emphasis will be placed 
pon the psychiatric approach than 
ipon the contribution from _ psycho- 
gical procedures. Paralleling the 
ctual method of study followed in this 
sin our other ex-soldier research cases, 
- results of the psychological exam- 
tion will be presented on a minimal 
namnestic background. The part con- 
vuted by psychological tests may in 
this way perhaps be more readily dis- 
tinguished. The projective techniques, 
nstituting, as they do, the most 
significant recent advance in clinical 
psychology, figured saliently in the 
investigation and have an accordingly 
rominent place in the account which 


) 1S¢ 


IDENTIFYING Data 
The patient_is a 34-year-old Roman 
Catholic single male, bornin—a-small 
Ohio town, the youngest of six siblings. 
He was educated through the ninth 
grade and is a_printer by. occupation. 
His father, a pottery-maker, died ten 
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years ago. His mother is living and 
well. Both parents are native-born. 
There are two older sisters and 
older brothers, all married. The patient 
enlisted in the Army in December 1940, 
but after serving for only afew months 
became mentally ill and was given a 
medical discharge. 


three 


PsycHoLocicaL ExaMINATION 

The patient was given ten psychologi- 
cal tests* of which eight—the most 
productive—will be discussed here. The 
tests were selected to evaluate intelli- 
gence and other aspects of capacity and, 
more especially, to elicit information 
about psychodynamics. For the latter 
purpose the projective techniques, in- 
cluding particularly the Rorschach and 
Thematic Apperception Tests, were 
employed. 


SUMMARY OF PsycHoLocicaAL Test ReEsuLTs 
Wechsler-Bellevue Int llige nce Scale 
Verbal Scale: IQ 89 
Performance Scale: IQ 103 
Full Scale: IQ 96 
Interpretation: Average intelligence Not 

optimal. 
Wells Memory Test 
Memory Quotient: 76 
Meinory loss. Not optimal 
Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale 
Vocabulary Age: 12.3 vrs. 
Abstraction Age: 11 
Mental Age: 11.5 yrs. 
Conceptual Quotient: 92 (unreliable) 


efhciency loss in vocabulary and abstraction. 


+5 yrs. 


Qualitative results indicat 


1 The technical assistance of Lourene Bunda 
Kelly I and Helen Davidson in the admin 
istration and interpretation of these tests is grat 
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icknowledged. 
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Rorschach Method of Personality Diagnosis 
Interpretation: Introversive (autistic). Dis- 
turbance of conceptual thinking. Disap- 
pointed ambitions. 
Thematic Apperception Test 
Interpretation: Maternal domination. Pseudo- 
artistic inclinations. Disappointment in 
life. Sexual maladjustment. 
Word Association Test 
Group Contact Score: 53 per cent (good 
contact) 

Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study 
Extrapunitive: 25 per cent 
Intropunitive: 42 per cent 
Impunitive: 33 per cent 

Interpretation: Exaggerated intropunitive 
tendency. Trend from impunitiveness to 
intropunitiveness. 

Davis Personal Problems Test 


Interpretation: Conflictful insight regarding 
sexual maladjustment. 


Attitude 


The patient was passively cooperative 
in attitude during nearly all of the tests. 
Attention, however, was variable and 
persistence irregular. He was frequently 
preoccupied and was slow to respond. 
He grimaced without external cause 
again and again, shook his head as if 
in response to his own thoughts, and 
occasionally sighed. He spoke with a 
certain affectation resembling an edu- 
cated British accent. He sat in a 
slouched position, kept one hand in his 
pocket most of the time, and was prob- 
ably masturbating during some of the 
tests. Nevertheless, the results may be 
considered representative of the patient’s 
best efforts at the present time since 
variability of attention, preoccupation, 
and slowness are constant factors in his 
condition. 


Intellectual Functions 


The results of several tests in this area 
point to a present functioning level of 


average intelligence. Loss of efficiency _ 


is indicated. On the Wechsler-Bellevue 


Scale this loss is brought out by the 
inconsistencies within as well as among 
The Shipley. 
Hartford Scale confirms the presence of 
deterioration. The Wells Memory Tes 
shows a clear memory loss noticeabl. 
chiefly in respect to new associations, 
The Rorschach findings, discussed ji 
the next section, support and extend th. 
foregoing interpretation of the subject's 
capacity. 


the various subtests. 


1. Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale. The Full Scale IQ of 9 indi. 
cates a present functioning level of 
average intelligence. There is a signif. 
cant difference between the ratings of 
the Verbal (IQ 89) and the Perform. 
ance Scales (IQ 103). A difficulty in 
conceptual (verbal) thinking may be 
present. Although there is wide scatter 
within and among all the subtests, there 
is less variability in the Performance 
Scale, and this fact may account in part 
for the higher performance rating. The 
inconsistencies in the various subtests 
indicate moderate loss in efficient func- 
tioning. The original intelligence level 
was probably somewhat above average. 

The Information Test score is above 
the average score range. The long- 
range memory required in this test has 
been better preserved than any of the 
other verbal functions but some incon- 
sistencies and _ illogicalities occurred. 
Although the performance on numbers 
forward was adequate, he had consider- 
able difficulty with reverse digits be- 
cause of a perseverative trend and short 
attention span. A significantly low total 
score for Digits Memory resulted. The 
Similarities Test score was also low. 
Here again the performance was erratic 
and confusion of thought was evident. 
Both the Picture Arrangement and the 


" 


; 


Object Assembly scores were high and 
show good grasp of social relationships 
and essential details, respectively. How- 
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the awkward position of the sub- 

’s fingers and the slight tremor of 
s hands interfered with the fitting of 
blocks in the latter test. An inferior 
on the Digit Symbol Test indi- 
visual-motor coordination. 


tes poor 


On Block Design his score was high. 


lls Memory Test (Worcester 
n). The Memory Quotient of 
flects considerable variability. His 
res were above the current norms 
school knowledge, repetition of the 
lpbhabet, counting backward from 20 
-1,and repetition of numbers forward. 
achieved at the average level for 
tence memory. His scores were very 
for “old” personal information, 
learning, repetition of numbers 
kward, and naming of common 
ts. His difficulty in the latter 
ups of items was chiefly a matter of 
rdation rather than inability to re- 
His attempt to learn new associ- 
however, was almost a total 
As a result he became some- 
what facetious and lost the idea of the 
test completely. In their entirety the 
indings indicate more inefficiency in 
memory function than any 
actual loss of memory and confirm the 
Wechsler-Bellevue indications. 

3. Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale. On 
this test the patient was very slow and 
inished neither the vocabulary nor the 
sections within the time 
mit. The vocabulary results are in- 
consistent, containing a number of early 
successes. These 
well as slowness, 
strongly suggest an original vocabulary 


present 


bstraction 
] 


ilures among the 
nsistencies, as 


el above the present rating of 12.2 

ars. Thus, the Conceptual Quotient 
of 92 cannot be considered reliable. The 
mental age of 11.5 years is, however, 
consistent with the rating on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal Scale. 
in functioning efficiency is 


Loss 
clearly 


Personality Structure and Dynamics 

Tests in this area indicate marked in- 
tellectual and emotional disorganization 
much of which centers in sexual.con- 
flicts and disappointed aspirations. The 
Rorschach Test does not yield a com- 
pletely typical psychotic picture but the 
indications of maladjustment are, never- 
theless, numerous. Some superior intel- 
lectual ability is suggested but this is 
largely dissipated in fantasy. Intellec- 
tual disorganization, affective repression 
and disappointed aspirations are indi- 
cated. Active conflict with a compensa- 
tory trend seems to be present. The 
Thematic Apperception Test empha-, 
sizes the part which family relationships 
have played in the patients faulty per- 
sonality development. The mother is 
represented as a crude, dominating, and 
censoring figure who has influenced 
both his sexual and vocational adjust- 
ments unfavorably. The father, with 
whom he appears to have identified, is 
represented as weak. A clear tendency 
toward homosexuality is revealed...The 
patient has apparently...been... driven, 
though almost.completely.in the realm 
of fantasy, by high aspirations few of 
which he hasbeen able.to.rcalize. He 
now attempts defensively to deny ever 
having had these ambitions:~Another 
way in which he reacts to his failures 
is by withdrawal, guilt feelings, and a 
strong sense of.inadequacy. 

4. Rorschach Method of Personality 
Diagnosis. Interpretation of this test 
must be made with particular caution 
because of the patient’s underproduc- 
tivity (15 responses). The protocol re- 
fHlects an individual of good intelligence, 
probably of superior level. Intellectual 
control is fairly adequate (high per- 
centage of good form-clarity) but is 
The intro- 
(move- 


maintained with difficulty. 
versive orientation is marked 
ment responses) and is strongly autistic. 
Intellectual ambitiousness, probably dis- 
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appointed, is suggested (comparison 
of whole and movement responses). 
Vague anxiety of a “free-floating” type 
appears to be present (shading re- 
sponses). Repression of aflectivity was 
manifested in the almost total lack of 
color responses. Although an unusually 
long reaction time for all cards was 
found, the especially long delay for the 
color cards suggests color shock with 
implied emotional conflict. Features of 
the record which correspond to the 
pattern usually found in schizophrenia 
are as follows: loss of contact with 
reality (low number of popular re- 
sponses, insufficient normal detail re- 
sponses, and the presence of vague 
abstractions); difficulty in conceptual 
thinking (pseudo-abstractions, contami- 
nation tendency, iaconsistent poor 
form-clarity, whole and unusual detail 
responses exaggerated); irregularity in 
tempo and in number and quality of 
responses; affective blocking. The 
presence of anxiety responses, the sug- 
gestion of color shock and, in some 
measure, the number and type of the 
movement responses indicate an active 
restitutive process. 

5. Thematic Apperception Test. The 
patient sat in a huddled position 
throughout the test and spoke in a low 
voice. He reacted strongly to the 
stimulation of the pictures, perhaps 
because they nourished his already 
existing preoccupations. At times he 
seemed to be so carried away by his 
emotions and thoughts that it was nec- 
essary to recall him to the task at hand. 
There was evidence to indicate that he 
was secretly masturbating and this be- 
havior seemed to vary according to the 
emotional stimulation of the particular 
picture. His facial expression was then 
one of absorption, his eyes were staring, 
and he failed to answer the examiner’s 
questions. 

Analysis of the stories, card by card, 


follows. Card I (1—boy with violin): 
reveals a tendency toward self-absorp. 
tion and self-directed criticism. Insighy 
is indicated in the subject’s statemen; 
that emotions may interfere with prac. 
tical adjustment. Card II (2—countn 
scene) brings out attention to unusual 
details and a tendency to characterizg 
reality in a symbolic way. The famil 
is described as intellectually disappoint. 
ing. The story expresses conflict among 
the “mental, emotional and physical 
aspects of life” and, by implication, i 
the subject. The relationship between 
mother and father is not smooth and 
the father plays a relatively minor 
role in the family conflicts. Card II] 
(6 B M—elderly woman and young 
man): army life is described as dis- 
turbing. There is recognition of the 
hero’s lack of self-discipline. Feelings 
of guilt with a need for punishment are 
expressed. The hero shows impulsivity, 
rebelliousness, and an inability to face 
problems rationally. The son is a dis- 
appointment to his mother, and she 
cannot understand him. The relation 
ship between them is problematic. (At 
this‘ juncture signs of increased pre- 
occupation were manifested.) Card IV 
(14—silhouette of man in dark room 
against bright window) indicates the 
repression of anxiety. The matter-of- 
fact treatment—and relative brevity of 
the response support this interpretation. 
However, in Card V (10—woman’s 
head against a man’s shoulder) the re- 
pressed anxiety becomes partly niani- 
fest. The patient includes the death of 
a son in the story. The subject’s own 
guilt and need for punishment may be 
here involved. Although the woman is 
being comforted by her husband, she is 
the dominant figure. The man “is 
gaining strength from the mothers 
2Numbers in parentheses indicate, with 


self-explained exception, the relationship of 
pictures to the now published TAT series. 
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s.” (Evidence of tension in the 
yecame more pronounced at this 
In Card VI (2 B M—huddled 
boy on floor, head against 

the anxiety is openly expressed 
suicide theme. The figure por- 
n the picture is usually described 
The subject speaks of “a girl 

is had a child.” A defensive 
tion may be indicated; or a pos- 
.omosexual trend. Sexual prob- 
nd unhappiness are coupled in 
rative. Art is presented as a 
lity for sublimating unacceptable 
ves. (Preoccupation here mark- 
ncreased. The patient seemed to 

ve difficulty in responding the 
miner’s questions.) The Blank Card 
lds what seems by available criteria 
largely autobiographical material. 
Heterosexuality is rejected. Platonic 
friendship and art are goals to be pur- 
sued. The hero’s emotional turmoil, 
r, self-disgust, feelings of inadequacy, 


to 


nd need for punishment are reflected. 
Disillusionment is expressed, and some 
insight by the subject into his own state 


mind is shown. Card VII (Picasso 
ainting of nude figures, contained in 
an early, unpublished Harvard Psycho- 
logical Clinic series): (The obvious 
sexual aspect of this picture seemed to 
rouse the subject from his preoccupa- 
He became more alert, perhaps 
fensively.) An initial effort to mini- 
sexual aspect appears, but 
presently an incestuous situation is de- 
The nude figures are charac- 

ed as brother and sister. The ego- 
leal maternal figure is chastizing and 
Card VIII (7 B M—grey- 
man and adolescent boy): Rest- 
ssness and conflict concerning the 
choice of an occupation are revealed. 
The son expresses rebelliousness but 
submits finally to the father’s authority. 
The subject’s identification with the 
lather is suggested. Card IX (18 B M— 


ns. 
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mize the 
scribed. 


censorious. 
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man clutched from behind by three 
hands): (The subject again gave evi- 
. The 
describes a very dissipated individual 
who has strong guilt feelings. The 
homosexual 


adolescent 


dence of preoccupation.) story 


word-choice suggests a 
Card X (8 BM 
y in scene of surgical operation): 
The difference between aspiration and 
achievement is stressed. 


theme. 
boy 


In summary, the impression of some- 
what superior intelligence is conveyed 
by the vocabulary used by the subject 
The extent of his sub- 
jective participation in the responses is 


in his stories. 


shown by the way in which his total 
behavior seemed to vary with his pro- 
ductiofs.77 The mother figure is de- 
scribed as having very high standards. 
She is concerned about her son but does 
not understand She 
the “emotional” aspect of the family 
situation. She is characterized as domi- 
nant and disapproving. The patient is 
critical of the relationship between his 
father and her. The father is described 
as weaker than the mother. He is re- 
served and the 
family, although he dominates in the 
father-son relationship. The son is 
more or less identified with him. There 
is a suggestion of incestuous inclinations 
towards a Heterosexuality is 
rejected as leading to trouble and un- 
happiness. A homosexuai trend ap- 
pears. Lack of success in life is ascribed 
to sexual excesses and unconventional 
behavior. Aggression is turned inward 
with accompanying emotions of guilt, 
self-blamé, and remorse. Frustration is 
met by indecision; ~withdrawal,...and 
thoughts of suicide. The need for 
punishment is clearly expressed in the 
endings of the stories and in the con- 
stant themes of discouragement, despair, 
submission, and dissipation. High but 
disappointed aspirations are revealed. 
Introspective self-criticism, suggestive of 


him. represents 


unconcerned about 


sister. 
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insight, is outstanding. He recognizes 
his own emotional instability. He sees 
salvation in sublimation through art. 

Word Association Test. The pa- 
tient was slow in understanding the 
directions for this test. Additional ex- 
planation, however, resulted in his full 
cooperation. The reaction time to the 
words varied from 1 to 15 seconds with 
a median of 3.5. Reaction times of 7 to 
10 seconds were found for the words 
command, attack, smooth, tongue, luck, 
hard, cottage, pity, thirsty, couple, and 
different. Extremely long response 
times were found on the words love 
(15 seconds) and blame (14 seconds). 
Unusual responses which may be of sig- 
nificance are as follows: fruit-children, 
justice -unjustice, month - Mississippi, 
suck-honey, swallow-man, home-soon. 
The complex indicators suggest a defi- 
nite sexual problem, possibly homo- 
sexual (love, swallow, tongue, suck, 
different, couple, hard, etc.). Anxiety 
and guilt are also indicated. 


Reactions to Frustration 


Information regarding adjustment to 
stress has, among other things, been 
presented in the discussion of the three 
foregoing projective techniques, but for 
the specific purpose a relatively new 
device was employed. Since the test in 
question is not yet adequately described 
in the literature, a brief account may be 
helpful. 

The Picture-Frustration Study is a 
limited projective technique for assess- 
ing an individual’s characteristic modes 
of reaction in everyday situations of 
stress. Stereotypes of response are 
elicited. The test material consists of 
24 cartoon-like drawings each of which 
represents an everyday situation of frus- 
tration. Two individuals are always 
involved, one of them usually frustrat- 
ing the other. Facial expressions and 
features are purposely not sketched. 


The frustrating person is shown Saying 
certain words which either help to de. 
scribe the frustrating situation in which 
the other person finds himself or whic 
of themselves actually frustrate the 
other person. The subject is asked ; 
look at the pictures one at a time, read 
the statement given for the articulate 
character, and then write down the ver 
first reply which comes to his mind as 
appropriate for the other character. The 
responses given by the subject are 
scored as to the manner in which 
aggression is employed: turned outward 
onto the frustrating person or some 
other aspect of the situation (extra. 
punitive); turned in upon the subject 
himself in the form of guilt or remorse 
(intropunitive); or evaded . altogether 
by attempts to gloss over the situation 
without blaming anyone or anything 
(impunitive). The aggression scores 
are totalled. The trend, if any, revealed 
in the sequence of the responses is 
noted; ¢.g., a subject who begins with 
high degree of extrapunitiveness may 
shift in the latter portion of the record 
to a predominance of intropunitiveness. 
Identification of the subject with the 
frustrated character in each pictorial 
situation is assumed to have occurred. 
Percentages of total intropunitive, extra- 
punitive, and impunitive responses are 
construed to indicate the degree t 
which the subject employs these modes 
of reaction in his everyday behavior. 
From the trend analysis a tentative 
interpretation may be made regarding 
the subject’s own reaction to his pre- 
viously expressed aggressive patterns. 
7. Picture-Frustration Study. From 
the total scores for extrapunitiveness, 
intropunitiveness, and impunitiveness it 
would appear that the patient charac- 
teristically turns aggression upon him- 
self (42 per cent) in situations of frus 
tration with accompanying feelings of 
guilt and remorse. He is particularly 
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in his capacity to externalize 
sion. While his record begins 
seemingly characteristic impuni- 
responses, he soon has recourse to 
intropunitive mode which is pre- 
bly more ultimate for him. 


Indications of Insight 
Evidence of the patient’s insight into 
his condition can be obtained incident- 
lly from several of the foregoing tests, 
e.g., the Thematic Apperception Test. 
From such findings he appears to have 
nsiderable awareness of his problems 
1d may in fact be morbidly preoccu- 
ed with them. 

In order to evaluate insight more 
directly a personality inventory was ad- 
stered. The present use of this 
levice proceeds on the assumption that, 
the evidence from the responses 
nnot be accepted as a description of 
subject, they yield a self-estimate 
r comparison with the more objective 
vidence at hand. Such use of person- 
inventories in a sense places them 
in the category of projective techniques: 
The subject is permitted by this means 

to project his self-opinions. 
8. Davis Personal Problems Test. To 
indicate his worries, in accordance with 
instructions, the patient underlined 
only a few words, all of which he evalu- 
an intensity number of 1. 
Nevertheless, he constantly referred in 
conversation to the other intensity num- 
rs. Once he asked the meaning of 
ute anguish.” The words under- 
i were: temptation, cravings, ex- 
‘ses, nervousness, and unnaturalness. 
Anxiety 


ulness are 


ited by 


concerning sex and mental 
thus evasively admitted. 
He has some awareness of his diffi- 
culties but is not able to face them 
raightforwardly. 


Psycuratric Finpincs 
he family history of the patient con- 
tas no other example of nervous or 


mental disease except for a temporary 
The father was 


SC yber, 


facial tic in one sister. 
a steady worker, sociable and 
who died in 1934 of “cirrhosis of the 
liver and spleen.” His mother, still 
living, is inclined to drink too much. 
All the siblings are in good health. 

The patient’s early development was 
nermal except for a fracture of the right 
forearm at four and of the right femur 
at five. While he was in the seventh or 
eighth grade at school a tic developed 
in the muscles around the right eye, 
which has persisted since. Not caring 
for school, he was often truant during 
the last few years. He went to work 
in a printing shop and continued this 
work until his enlistment, except for 
short periods during the depression 
when he delivered groceries or worked 
for the CWA. He was not ambitious 
nor was he greatly concerned about the 
amount of money he earned. He went 
to Mass nearly every Sunday. In his 
spare time he was content to sit with his 
friends talking and drinking wine, or 
to read newspapers and current maga- 
zines such as Reader’s Digest and News 
Week. Always quiet, he preferred 
reading to company, and liked to keep 
neat and clean. He had little interest 
in moving pictures, was not athletic, 
never traveled, and had no hobbies. 
Although he enjoyed dancing, he had 
no steady girl friend and never con- 
templated marriage. According to his 
mother, one girl who liked him called 
him up and wrote to him but he paid 
little attention to her. He states that 
the sex relations he had, mostly with 
prostitutes, did not give him much 
“kick.” Neither venereal diseases nor 
homosexual contacts are reported. 

On December 16, 1940, the patient 
volunteered for service in the U. S. 
Army. He did not wait to be inducted 
because he wished to choose his own 


branch of “defensive” service. At first 
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there was no complaint from his in- 
structors in the Engineer School Pro- 
visional Battalion, where he was work- 
ing in the printing shop. However, 
on January 28, 1941, he came to the 
orderly room demanding to see the 
Major. He said he was a conscientious 
objector and wanted transfer to the 
infantry. When on KP over the week- 
end, he thought spies had been posted 
to watch him. After a few days in the 
Station Hospital he seemed quieter and 
was returned to duty. On February 17 
he reported for sick call, bringing a 
post-card to “Dr. Quack of the Quack 
Quack Hospital.” Again admitted to 
the Station Hospital, he stated that since 
discontinuing sex relations three years 
ago from fear of syphilis, he had striven 
toward “intellectual intercourse.” He 
wanted to be a man but wished to avoid 
hurting his mother, to whom he was 
very close, although he had never kissed 
her. He was afraid that when he had 
spoken in one of his letters of being a 
“tower of strength” he may have been 
misunderstood. His mail, he thought, 
was being intercepted and read. He 
believed he had a mission in reference 
to Negroes, who should not do menial 
work. The Army had in his opinion a 
“spiritual function.” He expressed the 
fear that his friends would think him a 
pervert because after paying a prostitute 
he did not have intercourse with her. 
On June 14 he was given a medical 
discharge from the Army and sent 
home. 

At home he stayed in the house most 
of the time, frequently sitting and 
laughing to himself and slapping his 
knee with his right hand. Although 
untidy about his appearance, he took 
showers so often at all hours of the 
night that the water had to be shut off. 
He gradually became more and more 
preoccupied, talking to himself and 
being suspicious of everyone. 


On February 17, 1942, he was ad. 
mitted to a State Hospital in Pennsy\. 
vania, his mother having meanwhil. 
established residence in that stay 
There he was quiet and cooperative by 
asocial and preoccupied, with a specc! 
mannerism resembling an Englis 
accent. He claimed to have been com. 
missioned by the Virgin Mary to travel 
throughout the world and report con. 
ditions to her. He conversed continv. 
ally with the Virgin by means of 
generator ray, which made him irritable 
and weak. He was able to have sexual 
intercourse by air or telephoto. Realiz. 
ing he had been mentally sick, he 
attributed his illness to poisoning. Not 
liking Army life, he said, he could not 
adapt himself to it. He now thought 
himself to be well. A diagnosis of 
paranoid schizophrenia was made, 
Electroshock treatment produced no 
improvement. 

He was transferred to the Western 
State Psychiatric Hospital on Septem- 
ber 3, 1943. Here he was observed t 
be asthenic in body build. He sat with 
his arms and legs folded as though to 
take the smallest possible space; walked 
close to the walls of the corridors, and 
often stood, jiggling rhythmically, and 
peered with an empty smile into a 
vacant room. He replied to questions 
politely, in a pompous, vaguely evasive 
manner, getting fleetingly irritable when 
asked about his mannerisms. His florid 
delusions were no longer evident. He 
admitted only that he felt a warm raj 
continually playing on his back, which 
he believed was put there by the doctors 
in order to help him. Although he 
denied hallucinations, he was seen talk- 
ing to himself at times. He ate poorl) 
and paid no attention to his personal 
appearance. In spite of good memory) 
for past events, he did not keep track 
of the date or care about current events. 
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indifferent to his present con- 
nd to his future. 
| examination showed no con- 
pathology, and his urine, 
nd serological tests were normal. 


CoNCLUDING INTEGRATION 


m the psychiatric findings and the 
hological test.results a more or less 
lligible portrait emerges in the fol- 

g terms. The patient.has.always 

withdrawn_ personality, indulg- 

n fantasies and preoccupied with 

This schizoid trend, seen 

the life course, may. be re- 

led as the developmental _back- 
ground of the present psychosis. 

He appears to have experienced little 
in the way of normal family life. He 
felt dominated by his mother whose 

was sometimes taken by his oldest 

The mother was undependable 

id frightening. The father was a 
weaker person with whom the patient 
may have identified in terms of sub- 
mission to the mother. The sister’s 
temporary facial tic and the patient’s 
persistent one may have either a physi- 
cal or psychological relationship but 
further information on this point is 
lack Socially the patient’s life was 
that of the average small-town fellow. 
His adult recreations consisted in drink- 
ing and lounging .arounc on the 
F t corners. He did not haye much 
ne to look forward to.andwas not com- 
florid pletely satisfied .with..sounpromising 

n existence, 

Conflict over sexual adjustment ap- 
pears to have existed perennially. An 
undercurrént of homosexuality “Was 
probably present. Most of his recre- 
ations were with men, even his visits to 
prostitutes in the company of other fel- 

without his ordinarily haying 
intercourse. His drinking with the 
boys may also have expressed some 
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inclinations and present affectations are 
probably to be interpreted in the same 
way. Domination by the mother is 
possibly to some extént résponsible for 
the sexual maladjustment. 

While military enlistment may to 
some extent have represented an effort 
to break away from his drab and un- 
hopeful existence, in another sense it 
was an escape from anxiety about the 
Army itself. He states that he enlisted 
in preference to being drafted because 
he believed he would in that way have 
some choice regarding his branch of 
service. He could not tolerate -the 
thought of being assigned to an “offen- 
sive” rather than “defensive” line of 
duty. His statement at the onset of the 
psychosis that he was a conscientious 
objector is thus understandable. The 
enlistment which might therefore at 
first glance seem to be an assertive act 
becomes instead a form of escape. It is 
little wonder that on this basis army life 
proved to be intolerable and_precipi- 
tated a mental breakdown in which 
loosely organized delusions of grandeur 
autistically compensated for his almost 
equally autistic former ambitions. The 
erotic content of his delusions may indi- 
cate the part which his unsolved sexual 
problems played both before and dur- 
ing his military experience. 

While the interpretation up to this 
point has been largely developmental 
and psychiatric in emphasis, it is desir- 
able now to stress the present person- 
ality picture. The psychological tests 
have at points confirmed or supple- 
mented the foregoing account. Their 
distinctive contribution stands out more 
clearly in the following. 

Taken in their entirety, the tests re- 
veal an individual who was originally 
of somewhat superior intelligence but 
had ambitions that extended far beyond 
his possibilities of achievement. ‘He is 
functioning now at the level of average 
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intelligence so far as his test results 
indicate but a significant degree of de- 
terioration appears to have occurred. 
The decline is evidenced particularly by 
impairment in memory function and 
by defects in the ability to think in 
abstract terms. _His emotional prob- 
lems center largely around disappointed 
ambitions and profound sexual con- 
flicts. Both these sources of maladjust- 
ment seem to have been unfavorably 
influenced by his early family situation. 
His mother appears to have dominated 
him; his father represented a weak 
model with which to identify. That he 
never managed to make an adequate 
sexual adjustment may have been to 
some extent due to confusion by homo- 
sexual conflicts which he found it im- 
possible to resolve without anxiety. His 
typical reaction to frustration and fail- 
ure is one of self-blame and withdrawal 
from reality, and he at times even goes 
sO far as to entertain thoughts of 
suicide. He has a high degree of in- 
sight into his present maladjustment 
and is attempting to preserve his per- 
sonality integration with some slight 
measure of success. That he is also 
failing appears from the manneristic 
affectation of his voice, the grimacing 


and other lapses of attention noted dy. 
ing the tests, and by the more objectiy 
indications of deterioration in the va; 
ous findings. 

It would seem from these studies thy 
the Army represented for the patient 
challenge to which he was not equal 
an opportunity for comparing himself 
with other men that left him with ay 
increased sense of inadequacy; a dis 
ciplinary life which interfered with his 
acquired habits of daydreaming as ; 
substitute solution for unsolved prob. 
lems; and, perhaps, an excessive strain 
on his homosexual tendencies which in 
a more mixed civilian environment re. 
ceived less stimulation. With his orig 
inally better-than-average intelligence 
and his present insight it is possible that 
reeducation could restore him to at least 
a moderate degree of successful adjust 
ment, but counter-indications are the 
long-standing faulty habits of with 
drawal, the marked sense of failure 
and patterns of excessive self-blame, 
and the evidence of existing intellectual 
impairment.® 

8 For another illustrative case study with sin 
lar expository aim see: S. Rosenzweig, B. Sim 
and M. Ballou, The psychodynamics of an 
uxoricide, Amer. ]. Orthopsychiat., 1942, 12 
283-293. 
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MRS. JONES’S ETHNIC ATTITUDES: A BALLOT ANALYSIS * 


BY BABETTE SAMELSON 
Wellesley College 


sta from public opinion polls 
have been reported almost ex- 
clusively in terms of percent- 


ages and trends. ‘True, sometimes 


characteristics of statistical groups, such 
as the non-voting population (1) and 


le(2), have been obtained from 
breakdowns. Also, typical comments 
of respondents for a single question 
have been reported to give the reader 
the flavor of the different ingredients 
unidentifiable in the statistical melting 
pot (4). But up to now, reporting all 
the answers cf one interviewee has 
not been attempted—for reasons easily 
understandable: Even when the ques- 
tions used in the poll are of such a 
nature as to elicit comments, it is a rare 
respondent who elaborates on his re- 
plies sufficiently to make his whole bal- 
lot of interest; furthermore, even if he 
should do so, the chances are slim that 
the interviewer will be conscientious 
about recording everything said. 

When conditions are favorable, how- 
ever, and when a ballot has “meat on its 
bones,” the student of public opinion 
will find that, at its best, results ob- 
tained by the ballot method approxi- 
nate those yielded by a brief case 
The conviction that a single 
ballot may have this merit came after 
the writer had spent several weeks 
studying both the originals of 2523 
interviews and the percentage charts 


tart 
twu:y. 


to the National 
n Research Center for the use of the bal- 
from questionnaire No. 225 and for the 
| helpfulness of Mr. Harry H. Field and 
Pm h x , ~ 9 1 
ff while she was in Denver, Colorac 


10 


writer is very grateful 


“a 
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obtained from the poll in question—a 
questionnaire employed by the National 
Opinion Research Center to determine 
the attitudes of white people toward 
Negroes. This poll was of great inter- 
est both to the interviewers and to the 
interviewees. As a consequence, the 
task of choosing a single interview to 
illustrate the value of intensive analyses 
was made difficult because of too abun- 
dant a supply of usable material. 

The ballot selected here for illus- 
trative purposes is that of Mrs. Jones, a 
fairly well-to-do woman fifty-three 
years of age, who lives in Galveston, 
Texas.’ She was classified by the inter- 
viewer on a four-point scale as being in 
the next to the highest economic level, 
in the upper 16 per cent of the popu- 
lation, but not in the upper 4 per cent. 
Her husband, the main earner in the 
family, is a government auditor and the 
house they own is valued at $6000. 
Presumably Mrs. Jones was brought up 
in the South, since she attended the 
state normal school in a nearby South- 
ern state. She did not complete her 
college work. Mrs. Jones reports that 
she is a member of a Protestant church, 
and that in 1940 she voted for Roose- 
velt. Beyond this we have no other 
information concerning the respondent, 
except for what she tells us directly and 
indirectly of herself in her answers to 
the questionnaire. It is to these that 
we now turn. 

On being asked, “Do you think most 
Negroes in the United States are being 


1 Only the respondent’s name and the city 
1j 
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treated fairly or unfairly?,” Mrs. Jones 
replies, “Fairly,” and adds, “And I 
think they think so.” 

To say that Negroes in the United 
States are being treated fairly is to con- 
form to the prevalent sentiment ex- 
pressed in the South, where three- 
fourths of the respondents hold this 
opinion. Since it is a well-substantiated 
fact that the status of the Negro is low 
and since evidence of discriminatory 
treatment abounds, this attitude must 
derive either from ignorance of the 
facts or from the existence of different 
frames of reference for Negroes and 
white people in terms of which “fair- 
ness” is judged. The latter holds for 
this particular respondent, as is made 
evident from other parts of her inter- 
view. The unusual comment recorded 
kere, “And I think they think so,” 
throws light on Mrs. Jones’s funda- 
mental attitudes. It leads us to suspect 
that Mrs. Jones has some deep-lying 
doubts about the fairness of the treat- 
ment, or rather of the adequacy of the 
frame of reference by which she judges 
the treatment to be fair. So she forti- 
fies her position by adding that the 
Negroes think it is fair—in which case 
it must be. Apparently we are dealing 
here with a person for whom ethical 
considerations are important.” 

To the next question, “From what 
you've heard, do most Negroes in the 
United States think they are being 
treated fairly or unfairly?” Mrs. Jones 
again replies, “Fairly,” adding, “I base 
that on what Negro educators I have 
known say—and I’ve known several. 
They are grateful for opportunities that 
have been provided, but they feel 


2 Myrdal, in his book An American Dilemma (3), 
has pointed out that one of the most important 
needs behind ratioralizations concerning treat- 
ment of the Negro is the desire to reconcile such 
treatment in some way with the principles of our 
democratic ideology. 





they're not ready to take the respons. 
bilities that white people have to bear.” 

A person who believes that mos 
Negroes in the United States think they 
are being treated fairly could be igno. 
rant of Negro sentiment because of lack 
of exposure to it. The more likely 
reason is the need to justify one’s own 
belief in the fairness of the treatment 
That this is true of Mrs. Jones becomes 
apparent when we notice that, althoug} 


mil 


she spent some time in the North and 
consequently was exposed to attitudes 
of discontent on the part of the 
Negroes there, she remembers onl 
those situations in which accoramodat- 
ing Negroes expressed their satisfaction, 

The reason our respondent thinks 
Negroes are satisfied with treatment of 
a kind any mature white individual 
would resent is precisely that she does 
not regard Negroes as mature citizens. 
From her contacts with Negro edu- 
cators, Mrs. Jones has learned that 
Negroes not only think they receive fair 
treatment, but are “grateful for oppor- 
tunities provided.” In other words, she 
does not consider them as equals, but 
as willing recipients of friendly patron- 
age. This attribution of a childlike 
quality to the Negroes is further im- 
plicitly made in her reference to their 
not being “ready to take the responsi 
bilities that white people have to bear.’ 
Although the kernel of truth in this 
assumption concerning Negro charac- 
teristics cannot be denied, it is impor- 
tant to point out the dynamic basis of 
the attitude, to show that Mrs. Jones 


would have spoken differently had 


$It is to be noted that for the most part, th 
ballots recording numerous comments are th 
in which anti-Negro feelings are expressed 
Although there is a possibility that this prepon 
derance of antagonistic comments is due to selec 
tivity on the part of the interviewers, it is mu 
more plausible to explain it as caused by a n 
on the part of the respondents to justify feeling 
for which, at some level, they anticipate being 
criticized. 
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not been some functional value in 
taining her paternalistic frame of 
nce. She could have emphasized 
turity of the Negro educators 
whom she had been in contact, for 
, rather than the childlike quali- 
lower-class Southern Negroes. 
functional value of asserting that 
sro is an immature person and 
in his present status consists in 
ling the speaker with a legitimate 
for denying the Negro the right 
for excluding him from jobs 


requiring responsibility, for not paying 
him a decent wage, for failing to pro- 


vide him adequate housing facilities, 


The next question deals more directly 
with interracial relations: “After the 
war, do you expect Negroes and white 
people to get along with each other bet- 
ter, or not as well as they did before the 
war?” ‘To this, Mrs. Jones says she 
believes they will not get along as well. 
Mrs. Jones is well aware of the existence 
f tension, as her later answers will 

This question has placed her in 
the awkward position of having to 
assert either that the Negroes actually 
are not happy in their present status or 
that white people “retaliate” when there 
has been no provocation. Obviously, 
either of these alternatives would be 
unacceptable to her. Her solution to 
this dilemma is clear in her answer to 
the follow-up question, “Why do you 
think so?” She states: “There’s more 
of a tendency among white people to 
agitate them and use them for a politi- 
cal football—and Negroes I've talked to 

| the same way about it. They're 
of it.” In other words, her solu- 

1 consists in blaming a handy scape- 
t: the politicians—the unscrupulous 
nt in the white population which 
advantage of the Negroes’s child- 
nnocence and incites them to bad 

The Negroes, like well-social- 


ized children, are properly afraid of the 
“big bad wolf.” 

Asked, “Do you think Negroes have 
the same chance as white people to 
make a good living in this country,” 
Mrs. Jones replies, “Emphatically yes! 
Labor isn't making any distinction, 
except as being barred from certain 
Certain white people are barred 
from specific jobs, too.” 


jobs. 


The emphatic “yes” probably is re- 
lated to the fact that during the war 
there has been a substantial increase in 
the number of factory jobs available to 
Negroes. Mrs. Jones says she thinks 
Negroes have the same chance as white 
people to make a good living in this 
country, but, by equating the Negroes 
with “labor”—a class traditionally of 
low status—and saying that both certain 
whites and Negroes are barred from 
“specific” jobs, she effectively indicates 
that her frame of reference excludes the 
possibility of Negro competition for 
jobs of higher status, excludes the possi- 
bility of an equal chance to make a 
good living.* 

On the next question, “Generally, do 
you think Negroes in the United States 
are as well educated as white people?” 
Mrs. Jones is reluctant to state her opin- 
ion. She says she doesn’t know. “It is 
hard to say—I've lived in both North 
and South and it seems to me that, cul- 
turally, Negroes in the North, where 
they're always making the problem, are 
not as well educated as the Southern 
Negro,—education is not altogether 
book learning.” 

Probably some good reason has made 
Mrs. Jones unable to say “no” to this 
question, the answer given by 90 per 
cent of the people of college back- 
Perhaps 
the clue is to be found in her comment. 


ground living in the South. 


‘Mrs. Jon ; fact that .discrimina 
tion against Negro or continues »b prot 
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Could Mrs. Jones be playing on the 
emotionally favorable connotations asso- 
ciated with the words, “Education is 
not altogether book learning,” to show 
that the Southern Negro is better off 
than the Northern Negro? Since the 
cliché usually means “a person gets his 
education through living and hard 
knocks,” her statement amounts to an 
admission that the Southern Negroes do 
not get as much book-learning as the 
Northern ones. Since Southerners 
typically are unwilling to admit that the 
Northern way of “handling the prob- 
lem” is good, there is a purpose in deny- 
ing the value of book-learning obtained 
in the North. For Mrs. Jones to say 
“no” to the question would be tanta- 
mount to an admission on her part that 
Negroes in the South are treated un- 
fairly, are not given adequate oppor- 
tunities for learning, consequently she 
avoids recognizing the existence of dis- 
crimination at the expense of logicality. 

Mrs. Jones might have said “no,” 
justifying the situation in terms of the 
“inherent inferiority of the Negro race.” 
Apparently her pattern of rationaliza- 
tion is more subtle. In other places in 
the interview where this belief is com- 
monly stated, Mrs. Jones does not bring 
it up spontaneously—although when 
called upon to answer a specific ques- 
tion on relative native intellectual abili- 
ties, she does assert her belief in the 
inferiority of the Negro. 

Confronted next with the question, 
“Do you think Negroes in this town have 
the same chance as white people to get 
a good education?” Mrs. Jones answers, 
“Oh, Yes!”, a reply we would expect, 
assuming that she wants to be consis- 
tent. This leaves us with the task of 
determining whether Mrs. Jones’s belief 
is a function of her ignorance or of her 
adherence to the democratic ideology of 
equality of opportunity, since the proba- 
bility is remote that equal educational 


facilities actually exist in the Southern 
city to which she refers. It is unlikely 
that she would be ignorant of the dis. 
crepancies among the schools because of 
her contacts with Negro educators, 
The second alternative, therefore, ap- 
pears to be the more plausible. This 
hypothesis is borne out by her answer 
to the next question. 

When asked, “Do you think Negroes 
in this town should have the same 
chance as white people to get a good 
education?” Mrs. Jones is emphatic in 
her assertion that they should. “I cer- 
tainly do,” she insists. Her attitude is 
conformant, since 85 per cent of the 
Southerners in her economic and edu- 
cational group express this opinion. In 
all likelihood it would be too blatant a 
denial of the American credo for her to 
assert any other view. However, we 
should not expect the attitude to have 
any dynamic effect on her behavior, 
such as causing active effort on her part 
to improve Negro educational oppor- 
tunities. Such effects would probably 
be minimized or lacking because, as we 
have seen from her answer to the pre- 
vious question, Mrs. Jones blindly and 
falsely believes that the Negroes in her 
town already have the same chance as 
white people to get a good education. 
This belief is a result of her optimisti- 
cally pious assumption that “just” treat- 
ment is the same as “actual” treatment. 

To the question, “Do you feel that 
Negroes in the United States have just 
as good a chance as white people to get 
any kind of job?” Mrs. Jones says, 
“No,” adding, “Localities have some- 
thing to do with their opportunities.” 
Questioned further, “Why do you think 
this is?” she answers, “They seem to be 
on the defensive, both in the East and 
West. They seem to always feel the) 
have something to prove. Here they're 
at ease.” 


What Mrs. Jones means by her 
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otic reference to “localities” is not 
there are fewer opportunities for 
sroes to get jobs in the South than ir 
North—which is what the sixteen 

.er respondents meant who qualified 

eir answers in terms of “locality’— 
because, if she did, she would be. con- 

idicting her previous remarks. Mrs. 
nes thinks the Negro is better off in 
pplying for a job in the South. In the 
East and West they are on the defen- 
ive, carrying the proverbial “chip on 
he shoulder”; consequently they cannot 
get any kind of job as easily as a white 
rson. It is only in the South, where 
Negroes have an attitude of accommo- 
tion, that they are at ease. Could it 
that it is only under such conditions 
Mrs. Jones herself feels comfort- 
Mrs. Jones has effectively evaded 
ssue of job discrimination on the 
basis of color by asking, “Who would 
want to hire a person with a chip on his 
shoulder?” And from the obvious 
nswer follows the assertion that the 
easy-going Southern Negro has the best 
chance at any kind of job. 

Asked next, “After the war, if 
Negroes could get more kinds of jobs 
than they can now, do you think there 
would be fewer jobs for white people?” 
our respondent says, “No, there would 
not be fewer jobs because it will be in 
proportion.” Her answer indicates per- 
haps, more than anything else, her re- 
luctance to regard the Negro as an 
Widening the 
scope of job opportunities for Negroes 
is seen to have no bearing on the num- 
ber of jobs available for white people. 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
think Negroes should have as good a 
chance as white people to get any kind 
of job, or do you think white people 
should have the first chance at any kind 
f job?” Mrs. Jones hedges with a 
“Don't know,” commenting, “That's 
comin’ cloce to home, isn’t it? If our 


economic competitor. 
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nation can plan for other races abroad— 
we can do it at home for the Negro—af 
the Negro leaders will keep their race 
from being sabotaged by agitators—in 
turn causing resentment from white 
people and thus biasing them.” 

Here we have perhaps the most chal- 
lenging questioning so far of Mrs. 
Jones’s adherence to the Christian ethic. 
Heretofore she has been able to avoid 
involving herself in contradictions and 
at the same time to assert beliefs in har- 
mony with the American credo. Here 
she cannot honestly say she thinks 
Negroes ought to have as good a chance 
as white people to get any kind of job, 
nor can she come out with a direct 
denial of that position and maintain a 
clear conscience. She is forced to say 
she does not know. 
desirous of stating (and thinking) the 
Christian answer, she would have 
joined the 72 per cent of the Southern 
respondents who asserted their belief in 
white supremacy. Mrs. Jones admits 
that this question comes “close to 
home,” and her comments reveal that 
it finds her with few defenses up. She 
never gives a real answer to the ques- 
tion, but in talking around it she 
reveals the actual frame of reference in 
terms of which she considers the prob- 
lem. “Our nation can plan for other 
races abroad” (again the parent-figure) 
and “we can do it at home for the 
Negro” (as if the 13 million Negroes 
were not responsible members of our 
nation, but children residing within it). 
Then, anticipating the fact that we may 
not be successful in our plans for the 
Negro, she looks for possible causes of 
failure. We will be good to the Negro, 
fair parents, as long as the child is 


Had she been less 


well-behaved, keeps away from bad 
influences, and does not make its 
parents lose their temper by becoming 
obstreperous. 

comes 


To another question that 
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“close to home,” Mrs. Jones again gives 
an evasive reply. “Jf a Negro with the 
same training had the same kind of job 
as you at the place where you worked, 
would it be all right with you, or 
wouldn't you like it?” She answers by, 
“All right,” but she qualifies her reply 
by the comment, “Provided the feeling 
between me and the Negro was 
mutual.” Mrs. Jones obviously does not 
mean, “If the Negro doesn’t mind 
working with me.” Her answer to the 
question which follows furnishes a clue 
to what she might be hinting at in her 
evasion. 

Asked, “Jf a Negro with more train- 
ing had a better job than you at the 
place where you worked, would it be all 
right with you, or wouldn't you like 
it?” Mrs. Jones replies, “It would be all 
right. I've taken instructions from 
Negroes as a child—to answer in an 
oblique way. Of course, if there was 
any ‘overlording’ I would not tke it. 
I'm completely proud of my race and I 
don't intend to sabotage it.” Here Mrs. 
Jones is saying she would not mind 
working with a Negro as long as he 
remembered “his place,” for she is per- 
fectly willing to accept instructions 
from Negroes as long as she is not put 
in a position of inferior status. Her 
comment, bringing in her childhood 
experiences with Negro “mammies,” 
shows that, because of her evasiveness, 
she is able to give what on the surface 
looks like an unprejudiced response; 
she structures the situation in such a 
way as to deny the real issue: her will- 
ingness to grant the Negro equality or 
superiority of status. 

The interview suddenly shifts to a 
very different aspect of the same prob- 
lem. The question, “As far as you 
know, is Negro blood the same as white 
blood, or is it different in some way?” 
is straightforward and factual. Mrs. 
Jones’s answer, however, “It is different. 


If it wasn’t we'd be the same shade 
their growth 1s different, their perspira. 
tion 1s different, and it’s an im perti- 
nence to try to change the face of it,” 
conveys a note of impatience. Mrs 
Jones is part of the 60 per cent of the 
well-educated Southern group of re. 
spondents who give the 
answer to this question, the answer 
obtained among 85 per cent of those 
who had not gone beyond grammar 
school. The way in which she inter. 
prets the question suggests the presence 
of irrational attitudes associated with 
the word “blood.” She answers as if 
she were being asked, “Do you think 
there are real racial differences?” be. 
cause hereditary differences, the sine 
qua non of caste distinctions, are based 
on differences in “blood.” In a spon- 
taneous comment to the question just 
previous to this one, she has indicated 
that she is a “racist.” 

Interrogated on another aspect of 
heredity, “In general, do you think 
Negroes are as intelligent as white 
people—that is, can they learn just as 
well if they are given the same educa- 
tion?” our respondent says, “No,” add- 
ing, “They have outstanding ‘offshoots 
but they are not the rule.” We see that 
when the question is put to her directly 
Mrs. Jones states that Negroes are 
innately inferior to white people, 
although she makes very little use of 
this belief as a rationalization in other 
contexts. Is it perhaps because she is 
aware of overlappings in the two racial 
groups and consequently could not 
offer a good defense of this kind of 
rationalization? 

In the next question, “Jf you were 
sick in a hospital, would it be all right 
with you if you had a Negro nurse, or 
wouldn't you like it?” Mrs. Jones is 
given the opportunity to make a favor- 
able comment about Negroes, one 
which she is able to take because ques- 


incorrect 
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f status are left out of the picture. 
uld be all right,’ she says, con- 
“I find Negroes sympathetic 
Approximately 60 per cent 
upper-class Southerners answer 
; way, a percentage which is not 
lifferent from that found for all 
s in other regions, but which is in 
ed contrast to the 25 per cent of 
those 
mmar class Southerners. Mrs. Jones's 
inter- is so unquestionably far above 
sence [Me that of the Negro that this question 
rning Negro nurses cannot touch 
sentiment related to problems of 
lative status. 
Asked, “If a Negro is qualified to be 
lroad engineer, do you think he 
based should be given a chance at this job?” 
Mrs. Jones replies in the affirmative, 
efly, yet firmly, “J certainly do.” The 
jualitarian position so readily espoused 
here is shared by a bare majority of the 
ipper-class Southern group to which 
hink Mrs. Jones belongs. In view of the 
vhite bsence of any illuminating comment, 
st as {it is possible only to conjecture that her 
luca- ison for saying a qualified Negro 
add- hould be given a chance at the job of 
oots’ lroad engineer, like the reason volun- 
that teered by other Southerners of her social 
ectly tatus, is related to the lack of contact 
are fm between the engineer and the passen- 
ple, [gers (one respondent said a Negro engi- 
e of r was acceptable, whereas a Negro 
ther conductor would not be). She might, 
ie is on the other hand, consider the job so 
cial far below her own status that there is 
not f no need to avert the possibility of the 
| of Negro’s “getting out of his place.” 
For the first time in the interview 
have something directly bearing on 
lems of social status: “From what 


with 


Sine 


spon- 
| Just 
cated 


t of 


know, do you think most Negroes 
this town would rather go places 
e only Negroes go, or do you think 
would rather go places where 


ite people also go?” For Mrs. Jones 


it is completely out of the question for 
Negroes to want to mix with white 
people. She regards them as content 
with, favor of, 
definition of the situation. As she puts 
it, “Only where Negroes go, and I say 


even in the present 


it emphatically! They are courteous in 
extending invitations to white people, 
but happier to 
However this is only social—it does not 
apply to work. They are happy in 
working with white people.” ‘This be- 
lief, in all probability, is based upon 
an element of truth. Since, particularly 
in the South, there is a marked absence 
of an equalitarian code of etiquette, 
Negroes are more likely to be regarded 
as equals among Negroes than among 
white people; therefore they prefer 
associating socially with other Negroes. 
But once again, we find that Mrs. Jones 
is evading the real issue. The question 
asks about “going places,” such as to the 
movies, churches, schools, public audi- 
toriums, etc., not just about social 
gatherings at home. Most Negroes are 
aware of the fact that segregation 
means discrimination, and insofar as 
they resent the latter they also object to 
the former. It is in this sense that the 
belief that Negroes prefer to stay among 
themselves serves as a rationalization 
for existing patterns of discrimination. 
And it is this problem which Mrs. 
Jones neatly by-passes by structuring 
the question in terms of 
invitations.” 

Mrs. Jones is consistent in the expres- 
her belief that 
happier under conditions of social seg- 
next 


they're themselves. 


“extending 


sion of Negroes are 


regation in her answer to the 
question, “Do you think some restau- 
rants in this town should serve both 
Negro and white people?” 


directly, “No,” and comments, “That 


She says 


gets back to the previous question. The 
Negro is happier in his soctal relations 
when he is apart to himself and that 
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applies to his table habits, too.” Many 
Northerners know that the Negro is not 
always “happier” under conditions of 
segregation in the North. To them, 
Mrs. Jones’s attitude would appear to 
be sheer rationalization. They would 
be quick to point out that the sentence 
Mrs. Jones adds at the end, “They are 
better segregated,” shows that white 
people, too, have their reasons for want- 
ing to maintain relationships as they are. 

Continuing the discussion of segrega- 
tion in restaurants, the interviewer asks 
Mrs. Jones, “Do you think you would 
eat in a restaurant that served both 
Negro and white people?” She answers 
in the negative, commenting, “J have 
eaten in Negro homes when I was a 
child; but I don’t believe I'd patronize 
a place that was trying to change social 
usage. Jesus didn’t approve of disturb- 
ing social customs. He said, ‘Render 
unto Caesar that which is Caesar's.” 
Offhand, she sees nothing harmful in 
the act itself. However, she feels that 


she must find some justification for not 
being willing to eat in a restaurant that 
serves both Negroes and white people. 
While most respondents who answer 
the question in the negative give little 
evidence, in the comments recorded, of 
feelings of moral conflict, Mrs. Jones 


seerns to assume that she would be 
accused of un-Christian attitudes if she 
simply stated her prejudices. She 
appeals, therefore, to the Christian 
dogma itself for justification: Jesus 
believed it was wrong to try to change 
social usage. (The revolucionary char- 
acter of most of his teachings naturally 
is carefully disregarded.) 

To the next question, “Do you think 
anything should be done about making 
it possible for Negroes to have better 
housing than most of them have now?” 
Mrs. Jones replies, “Yes,” and continues, 
“In travelling in South Carolina the 
other day, I saw federal projects that are 
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just grand. I think more should be 
started. But I think the Negro should 
be taxed in proportion.” In spite of her 
statement that she is in favor of improv. 
ing housing conditions for Negroes, 
Mrs. Jones introduces, in the last sep 
tence in her comment, the seed of ap 
argument against federal projects. | 
is almost as though she were saying 
that a child should be given things 
that are good for it, but that it should 
not receive without giving a token of 
affection in return; insofar as Negroes 
can pay, they should. Other people, 
starting from this same assumption 
regarding the purpose of taxation, go on 
to say that most of the “children,” when 
taxed proportionately, would not have 
to pay anything. This fact that the 
poor Negroes (the ones most urgently 
in need of better housing facilities) are 
precisely the ones in no position to con- 
tribute toward the costs, is one of the 
most frequent reasons given for disap- 
proval of federal housing projects. And 
as long as tax-payers believe that they 
should receive benefits according to the 
amount of taxes they pay, they will 
have a rationalization ready at their dis- 
posal to account for inadequate pro- 
grams of social welfare. 

That Mrs. Jones is rather confused 
when thinking about such problems 
becomes clear from her answer to the 
follow-up question, “What do you 
think should be done (to make it pos- 
sible for Negroes to have better housing 
than most of them have now)?” “I 
think our legislators,” she _ replies, 
“should be instructed by ther constitu- 
ents to provide funds according to the 
capacity of industry to meet taxation. 

Returning to the subject of social dis- 
tance, the interviewer asks, “Would it 
make any difference to you if a Negro 
family moved in next door to you?” 
Mrs. Jones answers, “Yes, it would. ! 
wouldn't like it,” and goes on to 
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n (when further asked, “Why 
it make a difference?”) “it ts not 
cr 2 stom here, and I would not want 
Drov- My) concur in something that would be 
oreeable to most of our people 
When explaining why it would 
make a difference to her if a Negro 
{:mily moved in next door, Mrs. Jones 
les not give the common excuse that 
would be economically disadvan- 
ould HBaveous. She never once makes refer- 
n of to this type of justification for dis- 
natory behavior. Nor does she, in 
scase, mention undesirable character- 
s of Negroes as her reason. Appar- 
tly she has known too many Negroes 
would not be excludable on this 
(When she is asked, “Have you 
known a Negro with about the 
me education as you have?” she 
plies, “Yes, enough of ’em that they 
¢ no longer a novelty to me.”) Her 
st secure appeal, therefore, is to the 
nctity of the mores, and the discom- 
rt she would be causing others by 
iting social custom. 
The interview proceeds, “If Negroes 
uld get more kinds of jobs than they 
in now, do you think they would want 
co more places white people go?” 
(rs. Jones answers that she thinks not, 
[hey are more content in their own 
ironment socially.” The fact that 
does not believe increasing the 
nds of job opportunities available to 
‘egroes would result in a threat to the 
tatus quo of social relationships prob- 
ly has something to do with the fact 
t, in her answers to the questions 
rning the advisability of increas- 
ng the range of jobs open to Negroes, 
was not more emphatic in her 
sertion of the necessity for white 
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ople, 
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premacy. 

‘Since this war started, do you know 
| there have been any riots between 
Vegroes and white people anywhere in 

United States?” Mrs. Jones has 


heard of the riot in Beaumont, Texas, 
and comments, “J think it was intro- 
duced by a foreign element.” The 
appeal here to an intangible scapegoat, 
with the implication that the Negroes if 
left to themselves would not want to 
riot, bears out what has already been 
said in interpreting Mrs. Jones’s answers 
to previous questions. 

To the two final questions, “Do yoz 
think all Negroes are pretty much 
alike?” and, “Do you think all white 
people are pretty much alike?” Mrs. 
Jones answers “No.” Her comment on 
the first of these is that there are 
“various talents and various tempera- 
ments. Horses and dogs are the same 
way, and so are white people. I think 
people who were raised and lived on 
farms are better qualified to make 
adjustments among people.” As we 
have seen from previous remarks, Mrs. 
Jones is not willing to think in terms 
of stereotypes and tabloid images. It 
is not from such a basis that her preju- 
dice emanates. 


SUMMARY 


Mrs. Jones is a typical member of the 
Southern upper-class in that she con- 
sciously accepts without questioning the 
inherent “rightness” of the situation in 
which the status of the Negro is defined 
as being inferior to that of white 


people. Unconsciously, however, she 
has deep-lying moral conflicts concern- 
ing the treatment Negroes receive, feel- 
ings of doubt which are probably some- 
what enhanced by her very real liking 
for Negroes and her genuine appreci- 
ation of some of the traits she thinks 
characteristic of them. There is no 
question that the American Negro 
problem is a problem in the heart of 
this American, nor, on the other hand, 
that Mrs. Jones is effective in resolving 
to her own satisfaction the American 


dilemma. The various means she uses 
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are not peculiar to her; but the greater 
utilization of some and the almost total 
neglect of others which we have noted, 
the pattern of her attitude, bears a 
characteristic stamp of its own. Briefly 
it can be sketched as follows: 

1. As a deeply religious person, Mrs. 
Jones is intent upon showing to herself 
and to others that she has a very real 
concern with the moral issue of equal 
opportunity for and treatment of every 
member of the human race. 

2. For assurance that her attitudes 
and actions actually are morally de- 
fensible, she utilizes various rationali- 
zations and defenses. (a) She appeals 
to Negro sentiment. The Negroes are 
happy with the situation as it is now 
defined in the South; they even regard 
changes which have taken place in the 
North as unfortunate. (4) At times, 
she is “opportunistically ignorant” (3, 
p. 102) of the existence of discrimina- 
tion. (c) In situations, however, where 
she is unable to deny the fact of 
unequal treatment of Negroes by others 
and of discriminatory feelings of her 
own, her appeal is to the “sanctified” 
necessity for conforming with social 
usage. 

3. Rarely does Mrs. Jones make use 
of rationalizations based on the argu- 
ment of “race superiority” (although 
she does believe the Negroes are inferior 
as a race). 

4. Justifications for discrimination 
based upon the profit motive are 
totally absent. Instead, the quality of 
aristocratic distance from problems of 
economic competition with Negroes 
pervades all her answers. 

5. Very frequently Mrs. Jones evades 
the issue entirely by restructuring the 
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question so she can answer it in ap 
unprejudiced manner, showing th. 
presence of an extremely strong, and | 
a large degree unconscious, resistang 
to admitting the existence of a conflic 
between her “moral valuations on yar. 
ous levels of consciousness and general. 
ity” (3, p. xliii), in other words, of the 
American dilemma. 

The discussion has indicated how— 
by inferring from the way in which the 
first few questions were answered the 
existence of a fundamental frame of 
reference in terms of which Mrs. Jones 
answers each of the questions, namely 
an attitude of hostility toward the aim 
of abolishing caste distinctions, and by 
inferring the existence of certain funda- 
mental character traits that are also 
operative in determining the nature of 
her responses—it is possible to obtain a 
feeling of congruence, to sense a stable 
attitudinal structure emerging from a 
number of seemingly unrelated and ad. 
ventitious responses. Is it dogmatic to 
say that it is only through a study of 
configurations, either of a single re- 
spondent’s ballot or of those of many 
interviewees, that we can hope to 
extract the full value from public opin- 
ion questionnaires? 
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THREE DIAGNOSTIC METHODS APPLIED TO SALLY 


BY RUTH L. MUNROE 


Sarah Lawrence College 


saty is a college student with as 
little claim to distinction as the 
pseudonym we have assigned to 
She is presented in a scientific 
ournal for two reasons. The first is 
he hope that careful analysis of a 
normal” case may contribute toward 
he growing understanding of the learn- 
s process in normal students gen- 
rally. The learning process is probably 
bs variable as the students who learn, 
und cannot be represented in detail by 
Sally. She does, however, provide a 
mncrete illustration of the real inter- 
lependence of so-called mental traits 
so-called emotional trends, and 
suggest with further precision 
ow the “whole person” is involved 
the execution of ordinary academic 
york. The educational implications 
ill be discussed briefly after the case 
resentation. 
The second reason for reporting the 
se of Sally is its relevance to the 
uestion of diagnosis for the “normal” 
tudent. Few psychologists would chal- 
enge on theoretical grounds the holistic 
tement of learning just offered. It 
bs supported by an impressive number 
t student case studies already in print. 
efore such a view of learning can have 
nuch influence on practical educational 
however, means of ap- 
raisal must be found which are less 
me-consuming than the studies here- 
ofore reported, and more consistently 
evealing than the array of data on 
ite aspects of the student now 
iilable in most institutions for selec- 
n and guidance. One of the most 
ticable answers to this problem 


rocedures, 


would be appropriate tests. The em- 
phasis of the present article is therefore 
more upon evaluation of the tests tried 
out on Sally than upon the girl herself. 
She was not only a typical student, but 
also a typical subject in a study of three 
diagnostic methods. 


Srupy oF Dracnostic METHODs AT 
SaraH Lawrence? 


The implications of this single case 
may be clarified if we present first an 
outline of the aims and conditions of 
the study as a whole, and a résumé of 
our own tentative conclusions regarding 
the value of the tests in individual 
diagnosis. Methods labeled “projec- 
tive” seemed in theory and in prelimi- 
nary experience especially suitable for 
appraisal of the interplay of character- 
istics within the individual. Three 
techniques were selected for controlled 
study: the Rorschach test, modified for 
large-scale use (Munroe), graphological 
analysis (Lewinson), and appraisal 
from spontaneous drawings developed 
by Waehner (referred to hereafter as 
Art technique). The examiners worked 
independently and “blind,” that is to 
with no information about the 
students except the appropriate test 
materials. Teachers were not informed 
of test results in order to guarantee 
unbiased judgment. The Rorschach 
test was administered by the group 
method to every entering student, so 


say 


1 This study was made possible through funds 
granted to Sarah Lawrence College by the Car- 
negie Corporation. It carried through - in 
collaboration with Thea Lewinson and 
Wachner. 


was 
Trude 
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that no problem in selection of cases 


was involved (348 cases). Students 
taking psychology, a large and probably 
representative group, served as subjects 
for the Art technique (70 cases). The 
graphological study was more limited 
in aim. Subjects comprised a group of 
50 students divided into two categories: 
“adjusted” and “maladjusted.” Eleven 
students were chosen for intensive study 
by all three methods, with common- 
sense attention to the desirability of a 
representative sampling. Peculiar or 
extreme cases were avoided. 

We had a number of aims in con- 
ducting the study. The larger groups 
of cases were used for objective inquiry 
into the validity of the tests. Matching 
experiments and comparisons of ratings 
offered conclusive evidence of some sort 
of agreement of the three methods with 
each other and with external criteria. 
We also used the entire group of cases 
in the development of methods for 
appraising the “adjustment” of students, 
basing our appraisal upon definable, 
objective indices in the test materials. 
For the Rorschach and graphology we 
were able to suggest ways of reducing 
the time involved in reaching an esti- 
mation of “adjustment” to the practi- 
cable limit of 5 to 15 minutes per case. 
Procedures and results have been re- 
ported elsewhere in detail (1, 3, 5, 8). 

These quantitative studies, however, 
told us little about the value of the 
methods for the refined individual diag- 
nosis discussed above. Complex de- 
scriptive approaches, aimed primarily at 
uncovering the configuration of trends 
within the individual, can perhaps be 
evaluated fairly only in reference to the 
particular case and in qualitative terms. 
We considered preparing a uniform 
schedule for detailed personality de- 
scription in advance, but found our- 
selves without adequate conceptual 
tools or even a common vocabulary. 


Rutu L. Munroe 


The three examiners and most of 1 
teachers whose reports were used jy 
validation of the tests were accustomed 
to think of students as functioning 
units; were accustomed to form, as ; 
were, a theory of each girl which woul 
explain the significance and directios 
of the array of behavior items observed 
These theories, and also less inclusive 
constellations of traits, usually emerged 
rather vividly from our long expos. 
tions, but they were not so clearly con. 
ceptualized and rigidly delimited thy 
we could formulate them ahead of tim: 
to our mutual satisfaction, and inser 
each girl into the appropriate categor 
Even our trait words were imperfect) 
defined as abstractions, though in con. 
text our use of them was, reasonably 
clear. On the other hand, we were al 
trained in clinical analysis. It seemed 
preferable, therefore, to rely upon care. 
ful qualitative study of a few individual 
cases rather than to attempt a quantif. 
cation of the fluid descriptive data. 

It is difficult to present the results 
such study without apparent dogm: 
tism, since the evidence is too comples 
for objective summary. Test reports on 
Sally are reproduced in full so that the 
reader may judge for himself of their 
merits in at least one instance. Another 
full case and a discussion of the serie 
of eleven students intensively studied 
has been published (5). A brief résum: 
of our tentative conclusions will serv 
to place the case of Sally in the frame 
work of our own evaluation. 

1. All of the methods used appeared 
to yield results in substantial agreement 
with each other. Agreement was espe: 
cially close on what we called above the 
theory of the student, the essentid 
dynamics of the personality. Th 
observation was encouraging, because t 
was precisely at this point that w 


hoped for new tests to supplemenij 


teacher observations. No special tech: 
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wes are necessary to determine that 
is literal-minded and stereotyped 

er thinking. The doubtful issue is 
why, and by corollary how to go about 
modifying her approach to ideas. In 
our more extensive labors to evaluate 
‘aterpretations from a single test, the 
Rorschach, we have constantly faced 
dilemma of using as standard of 
correctness just those teacher judgments 
which it was the purpose of the test to 
supplement. It is difficult to see how 
rests using materials as varied as hand- 
writing, complicated drawings, and the 
eption of inkblots could be subject 
ommon errors due to the mechanics 
ting. Their agreement with each 

mn essential dynamics would 

m to offer good evidence of the 
validity of each one on points especially 


hard to check objectively. (It will be 


understood that validity does not mean 


2. The three tests served not only to 
confirm but also to supplement and 
sometimes to correct each other. This 
important in relation to the more 
peripheral aspects of student function. 
Specific resources, habits, attitudes, in- 
erests were brought out more clearly 
now by one test, now by another. Mis- 

tements, omissions, and exaggera- 
ions due to inadequacies in the test 

terials or shortcomings in the insight 
the examiner could be analyzed and 
eevaluated. For instance, in the case 
published elsewhere (5) the Art tech- 
lique overestimated the excellence of 
he student’s approach to her academic 
york, probably because the test ma- 
rials were drawn from the field of the 
'$ greatest competence, Art. In the 
present case, the Rorschach examiner’s 

t statement of the absence of anxiety 
vas scarcely tenable psychologically, in 
structure she 


of the character 


tself outlined. 


Unfortunately we were not able to 
generalize as to the special merits and 
limitations of each test from the eleven 
cases intensively studied, nor even from 
our wider experience with the methods. 
No particular aspect of the students 
seemed consistently better or worse pre- 
sented by any one of the tests. Factors 
of temporary mood, attitude toward the 
test, specific training, and the like cer- 
tainly play a role in determining how 
the subject will respond, but apparently 
the nature of this role depends more 
upon the personality configuration of 
the subject than upon the test materials. 
Probably some types of personality re- 
veal themselves more readily through 
one method than another. Probably 
some subjects shift more profoundly 
with variations in mood and circum- 
stance than others, so that several tests 
are especially necessary to obtain a true 
picture. Our results do not imply a 
negative answer to the question of pos- 
sible differentiation among the tests, 
but merely reflect the limitations of our 
data. 

In our opinion the ideal testing pro- 
gram would include at least two pro- 
jective methods and a variety of other 
types of tests. In practice such a pro- 
gram is usually too expensive for gen- 
eral application. At Sarah Lawrence 
we use only the Rorschach and an 
intelligence test routinely, relying upon 
caution in evaluation to guard against 
the deficiencies of this limited program. 

3. Comparison of the test findings 
with teacher observations proved satis- 
It is desirable to apply the 
than 


factory. 


principle of congruity rather 
identity in evaluating the test findings. 
The following types of correspondence 
have emerged from the analysis of the 
present series of eleven cases and from 
extensive experience with test-interpre- 
tations from a single method. 
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a. Confirmation in the test findings 
of well-formulated teacher observations 
of the student, with few or no dis- 
crepancies. Such cases are very pleas- 
ing to examiners interested in problems 
of validation, but less useful in educa- 
tional practice than the others, since the 
test often appears redundant. 

6. Confirmation by the tests of one 
of two or more alternative theories of 
the student already formulated by 
teachers, with good correspondence of 
descriptive data. (Sally belongs in this 
category.) 

c. Presentation of a theory of the 
student in the tests in cases where 
teacher reports offer only scattered 
observations and no coherent picture. 
The lack of a theory on the part of 
teachers is sometimes due to the incon- 
spicuousness of the student, her un- 
eventful adaptation to the college, and 
sometimes to the puzzling nature of 
the case. Evaluation of the test theory 
depends upon its congruity with avail- 
able observational data. 

d. Neither tests nor teacher reports 
offer a satisfactory theory of the student. 
These cases are of two general types: 
The first is numerically large (at a 
guess, about one-quarter of unselected 
students). Test descriptions approxi- 
mate the fortune-teller variety of de- 
scription—the statements made are 
either very general, or so highly quali- 
fied that they cannot be proved wrong. 
With very few exceptions, however, 
teacher reports are similar in character. 
We have concluded that as a rule these 
interpretations (so caustically criticized 
by psychologists) do in fact describe as 
accurately as possible one kind of 
middle-of-the-road student who gets 
along nicely and really does not have a 
very distinctive personality makeup (5). 

The second type of case is distinctive, 
but neither tests nor teachers succeed 
in understanding the girl well enough 


to formulate a satisfactory theory, The 
test reports are often descriptive) 
accurate, but the examiner, lik. 
teacher, is at a loss to account for the 
array of characteristics noted, or , 
choose definitively between alternatiy 
hypotheses. Fortunately these cases 
relatively few in number. 

e. The test findings present a viey 
of the student which is clearly op) 
partial, but which seems correct as {x 
as it goes and may even contribute jmp. 
portantly to the understanding of the 
case. Sometimes special assets 
missed (e¢.g., musical gift) whic 
greatly influence the student's 
Sometimes certain trends are observed 
without the controlling or compens- 
tory mechanisms which keep them from 
overt expression. A typical example js 
a report of strong hostility in a g 
who appears to teachers excessively 
sweet and docile. Such students ft 
quently show difficulties in learning, 
which can probably be attributed : 
emotional blocking rather than 
simple lack of ability. 

f. The test findings seem definitely 
at variance with teacher observation 
fundamental issues, even when clini- 
cally interpreted with attention to con 
gruency and to dynamically explicable 
opposites as above, and with acknowl 
edgment of the excessively inferentia 
nature of the tests at many points. The 
number of cases in this group is ver 
small, but they are of great importance 
In some instances the tests are dramat 
cally vindicated after a lapse of time 
It is impossible to determine what per 
centage of apparent failures are thus 
converted into brilliant successes, } 
cause many cases cannot be adequate! 
followed. The residuum of seriou 
errors, errors which seem to implicat 
the basic principles of the test 
cedures, are the most instructive 
regard to the tests and perhaps 1 
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to the science of personology. during the first week of her freshman 
provide the important negative year, the Art technique in the middle of 
es out of which new discoveries her sophomore year. Handwriting 
specimens were themes written toward 

the end of her freshman year. The 
Case PRESENTATION teacher observations used for compari- 
son are drawn for the most part from 
the regular qualitative faculty reports * 
extending over the four-year period of 
her college course. The routine reports 
were supplemented by special inter- 
views with several teachers. 


iL. 


Sally is not a problem child, but in 
ground and performance is like 
other students. She comes from 

ll town near enough to a large 

to be partly urban in character. 


r family is superior in cultural attain- 
nts and social mindedness, but very The test interpretations are repro- 


middle-class in standard of liv- duced in full in the accompanying 
and perhaps somewhat below the chart, with the sequence of topics re- 
re in economic resources. Inthe arranged to facilitate tabular compari- 


public school of her home town son. ‘Teacher observations are too 
Sally received excellent grades and voluminous to present in full. Direct 
ter recommendations. In college quotations, selected as typical, have 
work was adequate rather than ‘been used rather than summary state- 
ments in order to preserve the flavor of 


mer 1 
superior. 


The Rorschach test was administered teacher comment. 


Futt Test Reports oN SALLY, REARRANGED AS TO SEQUENCE OF ToPics 
sCHACH (1940) GrRAPHOLOGY (1941) Art TECHNIQUE (1942) 


ecte 
rs 


ems to be a She is by no means brilliant, 4 highly constrict 
pedant She is but she has a good average on. 
and ambitious intelligence. She is a diligent 
thodical, accurate, and conscientious worker who Is intellignt and reliable 
works hard, gleans is good in routine perform- 
facts which she can ances. Her mechanism of learn- uppression of emotion 
1 certain aptness. ing is based more on absorption I d in being creative 
lacks is any sort of and identification than on 
ny emotional ssimilation. She possesses little 
eative impulse. fantasy and imagination, and 
matic methods has a rather sober and plain 
seems to be approach to given material 
tty scattered. There 
ganization and 


kground has been She follows prescribed rules \fraid not to conform to th 
nt clearly to som and_ regulations meticulous; demands of other people 
tation (as seems ifraid of violating them. Th 

in probably fol- forms of the environmental pat 

l To make a tern in which she was brought 

own would be up apparently were of a rather 

since so many plain, conventional order. 

yual value for her . 

Me imay sa} 


that nothing has 


ports are written at Sarah Lawrence by every teacher and by the student's faculty adviser 


$a year. 





RorscHAcH (1940) 


intrinsic value. The values she 
follows ate derived from the ex- 
ternal role they play in her life, 
the degree of social approval 
accruing to them. 


While she is accurate, her 
judgment is not always good 
either in aesthetic matters or in 
practical affairs. 


The chief defect of her work 
is probably a lack of ability to 
gain an inclusive view of a sub- 
ject or to organize her materials 
in a meaningful way. It would 
be hard for her even to under- 
stand a complex novel, for in- 
stance, though she might ob- 
serve isolated scenes or characters 
with freshness. Her observa- 
tions are sharp and in their way 
lively and original. Common 
sense on the whole is adequate. 
Range of interest and informa- 
tion is wide. 


The educational prognosis is 
both good and bad. Industry, 
ambition, accuracy, and intelli- 
gence are good attributes for a 
student. Probably she will re- 
ceive her degree without ques- 
tion. Her defects, however, 
will very difficult to over- 
come. It would seem preferable 
to help her to be a good 
pedant—round out her scheme 
of external values—than to en- 
courage a creative imagination 
which is likely to lead to feel- 
ings of strain and anxiety. 


be 


2. Relations with People 


As above, the values she fol- 
lows are derived from the exter- 
nal role they play in her life, 
the degree of social approval 
accruing to them. She is 
interested in people. While she 
is not capable of warm relation- 
ships or very deep psychological 
insights she probably holds her 
own well enough socially. She 
is efficient and active, but prob- 
ably not a real leader either in 
class or in college. . Rather 
strong feelings of insufficiency 
are probable. 
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GraPHOLOGY (1941) 


She actually does not have 
much innate artistic and aes- 
thetic feeling, but is very 
anxious to acquire it. Although 
she has a certain ease and skill 
in expressing herself verbally 
and in writing, her taste is not 
very discriminating. Thus she 
might occasionally choose dis- 
cordant and awkward forms. 


She is better in dealing with 
concrete facts than with specu- 
lative problems. She does not 
always grasp the most essential 
point in a problem, but has 
some ability to discard non- 
essentials. She is a good ob- 
server, who sees the small de- 
tails rather better than the 
larger relationships in which 
they belong. 


The writer would probably 
do well in a field in which her 
different excellent reproductive 
faculties (intellectual, instinc- 
tual, emotional) could be con- 
centrated and utilized. She is 
overstrained, and her energy is 
absorbed to a great extent by 
strong inner tensions. 


Emotionally she is strongly 
bound to tradition and accepts 
the given authority as her guide. 
If she ever has a divergent 
opinion, she suppresses it skill- 
fully in an effort to please those 
in her environment. From this 
viewpoint one could say that she 
is not quite sincere. Making 
people like her is more impor- 
tant for her than asserting her 
own opinion. This is based on 
a strong feeling of inner in- 
security (some kind of insufh- 
ciency or complication in her 


ArT TECHNIQUE (1942 


Occasionally 


tional 
the 


experiences—unusual 
sense of 


some brisknes: 
unusual conceptions of conven. 


above average 


These conceptions are neither 


queer nor infantile. 
up to everyday 

reality 
strain. 


She liv 
i life, grasr 
. . but is under muc 


eS 


Her relationship with people 


younger than herself is 


ably more genuine than with 


others, because there she 
under less pressure. . . . SI 


not satisfied with herself; wa 
to look different than what sh 


is and feels inferior. She 


afraid not to suffice to others 
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RSCHACH (1940) 


nal Life and Character 
ture 
gree of “constriction” 
the highest in any 
n at the college. Yet 
carry her repres- 
There are no 
trends, 
nce of inner distress 
lack of emotional 
ness and creative im- 
External values 


well. 


em ) be fe w resources 


er development.” It 


seem preferable not to 


a relaxation which 


isily lead to anxiety and 


lives by rule, meet- 
situations where she 
w the rules will be 


GRAPHOLOGY (1941) 


background?). She has a strong 
desire to make and 
likes to be surrounded by peo- 


le; apparently she is somewhat 


contacts 


I 
afraid of being alone. 


The writer has a somewhat 
different personality from most 
of the giris in the college. She 
is as yet little differentiated in 
her form as well as in her 
structure, but she has certain 
abilities and good intention to 
develop herself. By nature she 
has predominantly materialistic- 
practical tendencies, but she 
puts her main interest in the in- 
tellectual sphere. She frequently 
senses constellations instinctually 
in an almost primitive manner. 
It is this, the basis of her psy- 
chological understanding, which 
is mot integrated into her 
rational functioning. In _ the 
realm of forming she feels defi- 
nitely on uncertain ground, and 
seems to be just in the stage of 
changing her course. There are 


occasional identifications with 


more sophisticated and aesthetic 
forms which she tries to coordi- 
nate with her pattern. As she 
is quite skillful in combining 
and connecting, she is at times 
her attempts. 
not been able 


indi- 


successful in 
However, she has 
to develop her personal 
vidual form. 


spontaneous and 
difficulties in adjusting to 
situations. She is 
to mood fluctuati 
which tries to conceal as 
much as possible. At times she 
is somewhat irritable. 


She is not 
has 
unforeseen 
subject ns 
she 


itical 


de- 


She is apparently in a 
transitional stage of her 
velopment, trying to 
between two different modes of 
approach, and has not yet found 
the proper solution of her prob- 
lem. These bably 
do not come 
face, as she 
undisturbedly as possible ex- 
ternally. (There is a possibility 
of organic disturbance.) She is 
emotionally overstrain 
her energy is F 
great extent by strong inner 
tensions. 


} 


choose 


conflicts pre 


to the sur- 
function as 


cle arly 
tries to 


1, and 


absorbed to a 


ART 


TECHNIQUE 


Puzzling and complicated 
personality. She is a _ highly 
constricted person, but basically 
her dispositions not poor. 
There is much repression and 
anxiety. . She becomes nerv- 
ous and confused, interrupting 
many attempts to be more re- 
laxed. Probably a taboo girl 
with depressive tendencies. She 
is almost inventive in conceiv- 
ing everyday experiences as de- 
pressive, making a play out of 
this and perhaps even a display. 

Lives under much strain, 
although she lives up to every- 
Is a pessimist and is 
hampered in being creative. 


are 


day life. 
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INTELLECTUAL ASPECTS 


The description of Sally from Art * 
is meager on the point of her intellec- 
tual performance. The few words used 
suggest the more elaborated statements 
of the other tests: constricted; intelli- 
gent and reliable; hampered in being 
creative; conformity out of fear. 

Work Habits. Gra* and Ror® agree 
well in the description of her work 
habits. She is said to be conscientious, 
diligent, hard-working, systematic, good 
in routine performances. 

Teacher reports make use of these 
phrases throughout her college course. 
Report forms include a rating scale on 
“level of energy maintained.” Sally is 
rated “high” and “steady” by every 
teacher in every course for four years, 
with the exception of work in the field 
of art appreciation where her rating 
occasionally drops to “moderate.” Re- 
ports from supervisors of various self- 
help activities also characterize her as 
completely reliable. Her faculty adviser 
considers her self-imposed schedule too 
rigid and recommends more fun. 

Type of Mind. Again Gra and Ror 
are in close agreement. The tests report 
good intelligence. They state that Sally 
is at her best in dealing with concrete 
factual detail and is a good observer. 
They cite difficulties in organization 
and in seeing larger relationships or 
gaining an inclusive view of her sub- 
ject. Both emphasize lack of imagina- 
tion, feeling, and creativeness. Her way 
of thinking is seen in close relationship 
to the need to follow prescribed rules, 
authority, and external values. 

Teacher reports during her freshman 
year abundantly confirm the test de- 
scription of her type of mind. The fol- 
lowing comments are typical: “good 
grasp of factual material, but her papers 

8 The following abbreviations will be used 


hereafter: Art—Art technique; Gra—=Graphologi- 
cal analysis; Ror=Rorschach interpretation. 


are not logically worked out ” 

deals with the less important 

than the more important”. . . “ 
read with an eye not only to the indj. 
vidual facts but also to the relations 
between them”... “trite and stereo. 
typed” ... “there are dangers in un 
imaginativeness ” “she 
sincerely but her sense of validity js 
not swayed by personal reaction” . , . 
“relies too much on critics’ opinions.” 

Educational Prognosis. Satisfactory 
academic work is predicted, but with 
the qualification that her defects will be 
difficult to overcome. Gra suggests t! 
she will do well in a field “where she 
can use her excellent reproductive 
faculties.” Ror adds that “if (as seems 
likely) her background supplies a defi- 
nite orientation, she can probably fol- 
low it zealously,” though choosing for 
herself and handling new situations 
would be more difficult. 

According to teacher reports her 
work is always considered satisfactory 
though never superior. Her progress is 
gratifying. Her education proceeds in 
an orderly fashion according to the best 
curricular canons of broadening courses 
and specialization. By the end of her 
sophomore year she has selected a field 
for future professional work and is 
described as “clearly oriented toward 
definite goals, working in a wholly 
organized way.” (In relation to the 
Ror comment on the importance of her 
background in supplying orientation, it 
may be remarked that her vocatiunal 
choice and areas of most successful 
study were in fact unusually well sup- 
ported by the superior cultural atmos- 
phere of her home.) 

Qualitatively the development of her 
mind is a little hard to estimate. On 
the one hand, many comments in the 
teacher reports suggest that she has 
overcome the defects mentioned in the 
tests and by her freshman instructors. 


responds 
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llowing, taken from her sopho- 

r, is fairly typical: “Her con- 

for detail and factual content does 
terfere with her getting at larger 
os... . She habitually relates 
ding to her own experiences, 
tions and ideas.” On the other 

a curious feature of the reports 
lly is that she is perennially con- 
lated on Aaving just attained a 
mature point of The 
just quoted remarks further 
“she now (June) shows less con- 
for detail. Her papers used to be 
fully composed exercises without 
thought content.” The teacher 
course in art appreciation taken in 
“She has 


view. 


nior year comments: 
ved close to the ‘best-sellers’ in art. 
lize why she has done this—for 
sround’—but I wish she might 
; of ‘background’ as an approach, 
widening of horizon, as well as a list 
By June this teacher feels 
has made good progress in the 
lirection of aesthetic insight. Even in 
r senor year the following sequence 
ppears in the reports of a teacher who 
encounters her for the first time: “Sally 
s excellent in matters of fact and pre- 
cise detail... (Feb.) has gained a 
confidence in the matter of trust- 
ng her own interpretations of imagina- 
. . (June) has overcome 
her distrust of her intuitions.” 


yctures. 


RELATIONS WITH PEOPLE 


_ 
All three tests emphasize the need to 
se, to conform, to win approval. 

\ll three comment on feelings of insuf- 


a7 


ency. There are no real disagree- 
ments, but a number of variations in 
mphasis. Ror speaks merely of interest 
ople and lack of warm relation- 
whereas Gra sees a strong desire 
tact and fear of being alone, and 

t by implication stresses the sense of 
Only Art 


in social contacts. 


observes the possibility of more genuine 
rapport with children. It is interesting 
that none of the tests mentions sexual 
attitudes. 

Teacher reports speak of her as a 
“sweet little girl,” as somewhat lacking 
in poise. as slightly diffident, as quiet in 
class, as pleasant to work with, as good- 
natured and likeable. “Needs to de- 
velop more _ self-confidence.” One 
teacher remarks in an interview during 
her freshman year that “the girls like 
and respect her, but she does not seem 
to be one of them. She is one of my 
pets, but I do not feel any intimacy 
with her.” Her general social adjust- 
ment is described in her junior year as 
“excellent, considering the difference in 
background, living off campus, etc.” 
Mention of boys is conspicuously absent 
from the college record as from the test 
reports. (She did, however, marry 
shortly after graduation.) Sally was 
always very active and was surrounded 
by people—in line of work. Her chosen 
field was work with children, with 
whom (as predicted by Art) she estab- 
lished very good rapport. 


EMoTIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER 
STRUCTURE 

It is in this section that the theory of 
the student is expressed most clearly, 
though it has been implicit in all of the 
statements previously discussed. The 
basic evaluation of the three tests is the 
same: Sally is a “constricted” person- 
ality, that is to say, she severely represses 
her spontaneous emotional reactions 
and attempts to impose a rigid rational 
control on herself. She has not attained 
an easy integration of impulse and 
rational-social adaptation. Beyond this 
basic formulation, however, the tests 
distribute themselves on a scale of open 
conflict which may well be related to 
the dates on which they were adminis- 
tered. Ror (1940) presents a simple 
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picture of successful repression with 
“no evidence of inner distress,” though 
it is anticipated that “relaxation would 
lead to anxiety and strain.” (In 1940 
Sally was fresh from a large public 
school where her adaptive mechanisms 
had apparently proved very service- 
able.) Gra (1941) comments on “a 
critical transitional stage in her de- 
velopment, trying to choose between 
two different modes of approach.” Art 
(1942) sees an acute state of distress: 
“Highly constricted ... she becomes 
nervous and confused, interrupting 
many attempts to become more re- 
laxed.” Sally is now described as de- 
pressive, anxious, under much strain, 
phrases employed also by Gra. 

All three tests, however, stress the 
need to adjust, and suggest success in 
maintaining external adjustment. Ror: 
“A well-adjusted pedant . . . carries her 
repressions very well.” Gra: “These 
conflicts probably do not come clearly 
to the surface, as she tries to function as 


undisturbedly as possible externally.” 


Art: “Lives under much _ strain, 
although she lives up to the require- 
ments of everyday life.” 

There is direct disagreement between 
Ror and Art on her basic resources for 
inner development. Ror characterizes 
them as few, whereas Art says her basic 
dispositions are not poor. Gra probably 
lines up with Art on this point: “She 
frequently senses constellations instinc- 
tually—not integrated with her rational 
functioning.” 

Teacher reports are especially difficult 
to evaluate on this section. Sally 
apparently never discussed her feel- 
ings—at any rate there is even less 
direct information as to how Sally her- 
self experienced her four years of col- 
lege than can usually be obtained from 
interviews with teachers. Sally’s own 
statements have to do with what she 
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has learned in college and what she ; 
going to do. 

That the general picture of he; 
adjustment was smooth is already cle 
from reports quoted above. We ma 
add the comment of her faculty adviser 
in 1944: “It may not be very exciting 
to be Sally, but it must be very satisfy. 
ing.” If we go back to 1942, however, 
the year during which Art was admin. 
istered, there are several brief com. 
ments in the teacher reports which are 
closer to the Art and Gra descriptions: 
“She works under a sense of pressure 
too much of the time” . . . “My only 
question about her is a somewhat unre. 
lieved solemnity and relentless con 
science” . . . “She seems depressed, held 
down, unfree.” It is interesting to note 
that at this time she was taking two 
major courses in which imagination, 
feeling, and spontaneity were rat! 
strongly emphasized. Thus it would 
appear that Sally was receiving pre. 
cisely that “encouragement to creative 
imagination and relaxation” which Ror 
had said would be likely to lead to feel- 
ings of strain and anxiety. It is als 
interesting to note that it was precisely 
in the course where her emotional diff- 
culties seemed most acute (child psy- 
chology) that she found the lead to her 
future work. Apparently the difficulties 
are not entirely surmounted. The only 
comments suggesting emotional prob- 
lems in later years come from this are: 
Her final report reads: “Her basic 
problem seems to be that she gets easily 
frightened and is somewhat insecure 
about her own abilities,” though it 1s 
confidently expected that security will 
grow with experience. 

During. her freshman year 
teachers in interview felt that 
belonged among the “rigid” students 
whom we have described in detail else 
where, a view essentially similar to the 


some 


sally 
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expressed in the test reports. Other 
hers maintained that her attitudes 
the defects observed in her work 
were merely the consequence of con- 
ventional public-school training, and 
that she would respond quickly to the 
citing ME new Opportunities offered in college. 
¢° [In the long run the first evaluation of 
Sally seemed to her teachers the more 


viser 


atisfy. 
wever, 
dmin- substantial. 
EVALUATION AND Discussion 
There can be little doubt that the 
described Sally well as she ap- 
1 to teachers during her freshman 
Did they also contribute impor- 
tly to the understanding of Sally 
to the prediction of her college 
reer? What insights into and ques- 
ns concerning the educational proc- 
ess do they suggest? 
The projective test findings may be 
rofitably compared with other data 
ilable for prediction at the time she 


entered college. Sally stood well above 
erage on three group intelligence 
tests (the Terman, the Otis, and the 


ACE), though her performance was 
outstanding. She was at the 63 
rcentile on the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, college norms. Her performance 
n the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
s normal.’ Her rank as to high- 
hool grades was 13 in a class of 333. 
The school comments that: “She has 
tentialities for an inspiring leader” 


uder has any doubts of the distinc- 
f the picture drawn of Sally in view of 
that many college students could be 
1 in similar terms, we offer the following 
nce. Two of her freshman teachers 
I at once and unhesitatingly when 
ich descriptions of their students were 
them without names. 
rformance on the Cooperative Test of 
lture may be mentioned here, though 
only at the end of her 
car. It 1s 
ucts stood below the general college 
| but one subtest, and below the 
> medians on all. 


ministered 


interesting that this 
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... “Her character is excellent—above 
average in truthfulness, honesty, respect 
for authority, cleanmindedness and a 
sense of responsibility.” 

It would seem that the projective 
tests offered not only a more complete 
qualitative picture of Sally, but also a 
more sober prediction of her academic 
standing ° than might have been legiti- 
mately derived from the other data. 

The agreement of the teste with each 
other and with the trend of teacher 
judgment over the four-year period 
seems to confirm the theory of Sally 
offered, her 
Unlike many other students who show 
a somewhat similar approach to studies 
in their freshman year, Sally did not 
markedly shift her approach in later 
years. She learned in each course to 
handle her materials with more free- 
dom and insight (or perhaps to some 
extent merely learned the values ex- 
pected by each new teacher). The 
same comments are renewed annually, 
however, as she begins a course, even in 
her senior year. Educationally, it is 
most important to distinguish promptly 
between the type of mind which is 
emotionally attuned to “conventional 
public-school training” and the mind 
which has accepted it perforce, and is 
ripe for change. Sally’s way of think- 
ing, with all its assets and limitations, 


essential “constriction.” 


seems very profoundly an expression of 
Sally. 

Evaluation of the further dynamic 
interpretations must remain somewhat 


6 That this prediction was more than a lucky 
break is attested by a statistical study of quanti- 
tative prediction of academic standing from the 
Rorschach alone (4). Prediction was not perfect 
but was superior to the ACE alone, and even (to 
a lesser degree) to the judgment of the Admis- 
Committee based upon all of the data 
described above plus descriptive materials. (Ob- 
viously no one would use the Rorschach alone 
for such except in a research project 
designed for the study of its ind 


sions 


purposes 


lependent validity.) 
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speculative and test-bound. The test 
findings are not identical, but they are 
congruent in a way which perhaps 
throws light upon the inner experience 
of such a student. The comfortable 
repression described by Ror, if it occurs 
at all, can scarcely be expected to sur- 
vive the stress of living. It seems prob- 
able that both Ror and Art overstated 
their case somewhat, but the appearance 
in Art (1942) of the kind of distress 
anticipated as a possible development 
by Ror (1940) suggests that these tests 
may be sensitive indicators of reactions 
obscured “clinically” by the successful 
effort at surface adjustment made by 
such a personality. The transitional 


Gra interpretation and the fragmen- 
tary notations by teachers offer some 


confirmation. 

One wonders how far the special 
brand of education Sally received at 
Sarah Lawrence served to precipitate 
the latent conflict, and if so was Sally 
harmed or benefited? It would be in- 
structive to follow by such tests the 
inner history of constricted students in 
the more routinized large university. 
Ideally one would like to “free” such 
students from their repressions, but it is 
important to learn whether encourage- 
ment to relaxation and a more creative 
approach in college leads to anything 
more constructive than anxiety. An 
interesting line of speculation is opened 
by Sally’s choice of a vocation in the 
field where (a) she appeared most 
anxious and (4) where she seemed to 
find her most genuine release, #.¢., child 
psychology. We have noted such choice 
before as typical for the constricted 
(rigid) students studied by other 
methods (4, pp. 241-243). Do such 
choices represent a spontaneous effort at 
self-cure? Or, as we suggested earlier, 
is anxiety-producing challenge an alter- 
native to intolerable emptiness? Or is 


the transient release into genuine fe 
ing worth the anxiety it causes? 

For those who are willing to tr 
the judgment of a Rorschach examine; 
we can add one more bit of informatio; 
about Sally: a second Rorschach admi; 
istered in 1944 at the end of her senior 
year. (The analysis was not mad 
“blind”.) How has Sally changed 
according to this test? The picture 
external adaptation has not greath 
shifted. F°% is still too high and full 
integration of impulse and rational cor 
trol is still not accomplished. Sally's 
inner emotional life is much 
lively, however. It seems to be handled 
more by making a playful acknow! 
edgment (i.¢., still detached) of unac. 
ceptable impulses than by- a blanket 
repression. Whereas in 1940 her very 
frequent human and animal responses 
were neutral in character, in 1944 they 
are predominantly expressive of atti- 
tudes of hostility and of sexual anxiety 
presented in humorously disguised 
form. Is it perhaps the excessive hos- 
tility now emerging which caused the 
repression? What will be the fate of 
her present device for handling it? An 
alumnae study is indispensable. 

In the last few paragraphs we hav 
shifted our mood from inquiry about 
the tests studied to one of tentative 
acceptance. We can scarcely hope that 
the reader has followed us, unless his 
previous experience with projective 
tests and clinical analysis has already 
paved the way. Furthermore, the re- 
sult of our accepting mood has bees 
merely a series of questions. Thes 
paragraphs have one purpose only: 
suggest the kind of question which 
might become accessible to relative) 
objective study if projective tests b 
come sufficiently reliable. We hav 
ourselves concluded that they ar 
already reliable enough for cautious 


more 
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THE REALISTIC SYNTHESIS: A PERSONALITY STUDY * 


BY ROBERT W. WHITE, SILVAN S. TOMKINS, ann THELMA G. ALPER 


Harvard University 


PurRPosE 

HE subject of this report, a young 

man whom we shall call Helmler, 

is an instructive example of the 
process of adaptation. At the age of 
twenty he has achieved a working syn- 
thesis which includes the demands of 
his culture, the pressure of his own 
needs, and the conditions imposed by 
external reality. He is reasonably well 
endowed, he has been fairly well sup- 
ported and rewarded by a benign en- 
vironment, and he has effected a gen- 
erally good adjustment to life. It would 
be a grave mistake, however, to con- 
sider his good adjustment the direct 
outcome of endowment and reward. 
It is anything but true that his voyage 
has been uneventful, wafted forward by 
favorable trade winds; on the contrary, 
Helmler has painfully learned to trim 
his sails to varying weather and to steer 
a course amongst treacherous shoals. 
Our investigation shows that he has 
known considerable anxiety, that he has 
been placed in situations of great con- 
flict, and that his adaptation has been 
won and re-won in the face of succes- 
sive obstacles. His history not only 
illuminates the process of adjustment 
but also allows us to form some concep- 
tion of its economy. Adaptation occurs 
at a cost, and this factor must be 
weighed in estimating the future sol- 
vency of Helmler’s personality. 

* The material upon which this report is based 
was gathered by twenty-four workers at the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic. While the authors 
assume responsibility for the interpretations here 
offered, they gratefully acknowledge the help 


received from the labors and suggestions of their 
co-workers. 
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To keep within reasonable limits we 
shall have to forego detailed description 
of our methods. In general the plan of 
study follows the one described by 
Murray in 1938 (5), modified and some. 
what expanded by aur experience since 
that time. Helmler was one of the ten 
Harvard undergraduates studied ip. 
tensively during a college semester by 
twenty-four workers. He was seen at 
the Clinic for more than forty hours of 
interviews, tests, and experiments, and 
the information thus obtained was fur- 
ther enlarged by psychometric data 
medical records, social history, and ex. 
perimental results obtained from other 
sources. The mere collecting of this 
information represents but a fraction of 
our joint labors to understand the per- 
sonality of our subject. We composed 
ourselves into two diagnostic councils 
each of which, working independently, 
spent many hours considering, compar- 
ing, and discussing the reports on each 
session with Helmler. Each council 
drew up its findings and interpretations 
of the case, and then, in a final general 
staff meeting, the two portraits, happil} 
identical in most respects, were brought 
as completely as possible into harmony. 


MaAnlirest PEersoNaLity 


During the period of intensive study 
Helmler was a junior in Harvard 
College. Of rather small build, with a 
youthful face and small graceful hands, 
he nevertheless gives an impression ol 
maturity, partly from his large square 
head and firm mouth, partly from his 
habitual poise and deliberate, well-con- 
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sidered speech. In appearance he is 
neat and orderly, with well-shined 
shoes, and he wears the tweed sport coat 
which is just now conventional with 
undergraduates. He is agreeable, polite, 
deferential; rather quick to assume 
blame for tardiness or misunderstand- 
ng, regularly addressing older men as 
“Sir,” yet doing what is required of him 
with unhurried, economical movement 
and steady attention. He is concentrat- 
ing in history and government and has 
made an excellent academic record con- 
sisting mainly of A’s and B’s; this is the 
more to his credit because he is earning 
most of his way through college by 
rather time-consuming office work. 
Compared with other students he leads 
a full and busy life: “It’s down to the 
state where I just have every moment 
taken up,” he remarks; “I have to carry 
a date book to keep myself up.” 
Helmler participates in nearly every 
kind of college activity. Sports claim a 
small share of his interest, but he plays 
on one of the intramural tennis teams. 
Closer to his heart are clubs and politi- 
cal activities. He attends the weekly 
meetings of one of the language clubs, 
which he values chiefly for its good fel- 
lowship and the opportunity to make 
This year he has joined the 
Glee Club and attends rehearsals three 
evenings a week. He has been elected 
general agent for the House in which 
he lives; this involves running the vari- 
ous election campaigns, a task which he 
greatly enjoys. Asked if he likes execu- 
tive work, he replies, “Well, yes, sort of 
running around and making yourself 
busy, and I seem to be on the sucker 
end of things around there because 
when there is anything on they sort of 
-allon me. I’m on what the boys call 
the sucker list.” In high school, as we 
shall see, his political dignity was con- 
siderably greater, but he seems to have 
accepted with good grace his current 


friends. 
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less prominent position. He places a 
high value on the ability to lead and 
govern others, but he reserves first place 
for social ability, considering it most 
important of all to make friends easily, 
to get on with people, and to maintain 
loyal and enduring friendships. In this 
he has been very successful; he has 
made an unusually large number of 
friends and acquaintances, which appar- 
ently compensates him for more mod- 
erate political attainments. 

In spite of his crowded schedule and 
the variety of his college activities 
Helmler finds time for diversion, for 
intimacy, and for aesthetic enjoyment. 
He likes comfort, relaxation, good food 
and drink, particularly when they can 
be enjoyed in congenial company. He 
enjoys joking and good humor, mo- 
ments of sheer amusement, and at 
times he yields to an inclination for 
change, novelty, and new experience. 
Although possessed of no marked artis- 
tic talents he delights in the beautiful, 
whether it be the mellow warmth and 
sunlight of a late summer camping trip 
or the grandeur and tenderness of the 
choral music which now engages so 
much of his interest. To his friends he 
is a friend indeed, being quick to lend 
money if he has any, generous with his 
time, and sympathetic when others are 
in trouble. He confesses difficulty in 
controlling tears when one of his 
friends failed to obtain a scholarship. 
He enjoys and seeks the company of 
girls; he is beginning to wonder about 
love. “I have never been in love as far 
as I can remember,” he writes, “except 
for my present relationship with a girl. 
And even now there is a great question 
as to whether I know what love is and 


if I have really found it.” Toward 


promiscuous sexuality he is not compel- 
lingly drawn. “I have never indulged 
in sexual intercourse, and yet in dreams 
it would seem so highly pleasurable that 
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my former moral inhibitions have 
largely left me. However I am sure I 
would hesitate for a long time, being 
deterred by fear of disease and of acci- 
dentally bringing a child into the 
world.” What is highly pleasurable in 
dreams, then, does not compel precipi- 
tate and ill-considered behavior. 

The predominant impression given 
by Helmler is that of a young man 
leading his life in well-organized, effec- 
tive fashion, happy and interested in the 
world around him. “The world has 
been kind,” he writes near the end of 
his autobiography. “In general I have 
never had any trouble making friends, 
adjusting myself to a new environment, 
or enjoying myself wherever I was. I 
seem to have been in tune with the 


world it always seemed pleasant, 


amenable, and cooperative, except on 
rare occasions.” Yet we need not look 
far to find that Helmler is a long way 
from feeling satisfied with himself and 


that there are times when he doubts his 
ability to make good. His autobiog- 
raphy itself opens with an expression of 
this doubt: “To organize these facts 
into a coherent ‘autobiography’ is a 
problem that I may not be able to 
handle adequately.” He tells of certain 
difficulties in face-to-face situations with 
men older than himself. “When my 
section man looks at me, my eyes begin 
to water and I cannot look at him.” He 
finds it hard to talk with men in au- 
thority, such as deans: “My throat gets 
husky, and I fuss with my hand in my 
face.” Helmler relates also that he was 
afraid to drive a car and did not finally 
learn until he was eighteen. We find, 
moreover, that he is sharply sensitive 
concerning status. He deeply resented 
being a waiter during his freshman 
year, and developed so strong a hatred 
for the freshman dining halls that he 
could not enjoy himself there even on 
pleasant occasions such as a dance. He 


has a good deal to say about levels: }, 
likes to participate in an excited crowd 
group is not above my level’. 
he shows off in front of girls “if | fj 
into their level”; and he says, “I could 
not stand a mate with mental abilitie: 
superior to mine.” His self-estimar 
given at the end of his autobiography, 
includes considerable criticism. 


“if the 


To me I am first of all immature. | a 
made conscious of my youngness and mar 
nerisms here at Harvard more than at |} 
Another sign of immaturity is that soph 
moric quality of self-confidence which I am 
only gradually losing. I have little will 
power in matters of restraint such as studie 
or work and smoking. Generally lazy and 
sloppy, I get annoyingly officious and petty 
when it is in my interest to get something 
done well. In general, I should say | 
have a good deal of pride and am fairly well 
self-satished, but that I do partake of self 
examination and I am very sensitive 
criticism. 


We can agree that he has a good deal 
of pride, especially when he tells us 
elsewhere that when on rare occasions 
he loses his temper it is “usually because 
personal pride is involved.” We can 
agree to the other characterizations 
except for two: his immaturity and his 
lack of will power. As college students 
go, Helmler achieves a good deal and 
organizes his time and energy to good 
account. He plans well, looks ahead 
with excellent judgment, and reflects 
upon his experience of the world full) 
as much as the average student. We 
sense that he must have special reasons 
for setting himself such an exacting 
standard of maturity and will power. 

The strongest overt driving forces in 
Helmler’s personality are the needs for 
Affiliation (diffuse variety: to have 
many friends) and Dominance (to in- 
fluence or control others; in this case, 
their conduct rather more than thei 
ideas and opinions). In the main these 
two strivings, which we might para- 
phrase 1 the hackneyed expression, 
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to make friends and influence 
, have been able to work together 
yniously, although in the past, as 
shall presently see, Helmler has felt 
ress of the inherent contradiction 
tween them. Next in importance to 
{ffiliation and n Dominance, each 


1 


1s on a zero-to-5 scale, belong the 
ollowing strivings, each rated 4: n 
Deference (to admire and willingly fol- 


a superior person); » Achievement 

(to work intensely and_ persistently 
ward a goal), and n Defendance (to 
end or justify oneself against blame 
belittlement: his touchy pride). 

ise of his successfully organized 

life and steady forward progress he was 
ted 4 on Conative Conjunctivity and 
n Ego Strength. In 
Change, n Sex (focal), and n Sentience 
fell near the average of the college 
Open expressions of » Aggres- 

sion were Clearly below the average, and 
low scores were assigned him on Super- 
ego Conflict (guilt feelings), n Sex 
(diffuse), m Seclusion, and Dejection. 


respect to n 


Furure PLANs AND ASPIRATIONS 


Like other undergraduates of his col- 
lege generation, Helmler’s future plans 
re much at the mercy of the national 
emergency. “My chief aim right now,” 
he writes bluntly, “is to live through 
this war. To avoid dying and to begin 
to lead the life that I have prepared so 
long for is my chief preoccupation of 
mind right now.” He had hoped to 
study law and go into business or gov- 
ernment work. Interrupted in these 
plans, he would prefer to enter service 
in some business capacity: “This would 
bring me into the war, and at the same 
time give me training for after the 
peace.” Clearly Helmler does not pro- 
pose to be swept off his feet by idealistic 
patriotic sentiments. In the Argument 
Completion Test, however, when asked 
to finish out a discussion between two 
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students on participation in the war, he 
puts in the mouth of the more belliger- 
ent student several strong arguments 
for taking an active part, and he allows 
these arguments to convince the other 
speaker who, “very much sobered and 
quieted,” begins to see “that it is best 
to accept the inevitable which has come 
to him and which every intelligent man 
must accept.” 

In spite of their forthcoming inter- 
ruption, Helmler’s plans reach beyond 


the war. His vision of the future is 


described in his autobiography. 


I visualize a world of a few large comple 
mentary powers who will be responsible to 
some competent world organization. I want 
the United States to play the chief role in 
this world, and therefore I want the United 
States to be ruled by competent men. I hope 
for a world governed by the modern version 
of the philosopher-king—the well educated 
statesman-politician who is ultimately respon- 
sible to the people. I look for a socialistic 
state where wealth is equalized, opportunities 
spread, and yet where man is not reduced to 
the average. The “wise and the just” must 
be given enough power to rule effectively 
but not despotically. I like to picture myself 
in some position of importance in govern 
ment, such as justice in a high court. I 
would like to have some power in enforcing 
and interpreting this complicated social sys 
tem which would be necessary. 

My general outlook has always been one of 
optimism. I like people, and I am anxious 
to take my independent place in the world 
among them. Society, it seems to me, is only 
on the threshold of civilization, and there is 
so much to be done in the world that life 
should be intense and interesting. But the 
idea of entering the social world as a respon 
sible man is for me the chance to make my 
dreams come true. All people seem to be 
explainable in terms of good rather than in 
terms of evil. 
nineteenth century idealist, when I say that 
I feel there is reason in man’s actions and 
that there may be such a thing as progress. 
The social world expresses something dear 
to me rather than something distasteful. I 
am anxious to assume my real place in it... . 

It would not surprise me if I were to 
marry late because I have always regarded 
family ties as a terrific handicap to satisfac- 


Perhaps in this sense I am a 
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tion of all the youthful experience which 
belongs to a young man—travel, financial 
independence, and adventure to the extent 
that my inhibitions would permit. 

Closer study of Helmler’s opinions, 
sentiments, and values does not prove 
very rewarding. His views on public 
questions are vaguely formulated, quite 
conventional, and apparently not of 
central importance in his life. He is 
more interested in dominating people 
than in working out ideas which might 
become the goals and the instruments 
of dominance. In this respect, of course, 
he does not differ greatly from his 
undergraduate peers; perhaps we might 
add that he does not differ from the pat- 
tern of the politician who does not pro- 
pose to think his way out of touch with 
his constituents. Helmler gives us no 
picture of developed political thinking 
or of strongly awakened class sym- 
pathies; his outlook is the now quite 
conventional, even somewhat conserva- 
tive Harvard one which favors social- 


ism but reserves a place for an aristoc- 
racy of self-developed intellects using 
reason and wisdom for the welfare of 
the state. 


ABILITIES AND TEMPERAMENT 


Somatotype. Helmler’s somatotype is 
one of the commonest: 4 in endo- 
morphy, 4 in mesomorphy, 3 in ecto- 
morphy. Dysplasia and feminine com- 
ponent are slight. Sheldon (6) describes 
such physiques as “chunky” but not 
“blocky.” In Sheldon’s series of two 
hundred cases (7) there are eleven speci- 
mens of this somatotype, showing, curi- 
ously enough, a rather poor record for 
adjustment. There are “a number of 
cases of serious maladjustment, and pos- 
sibly not one of the eleven could be 
considered a very good academic invest- 
ment.” From the available evidence, 
therefore, we can say that possession of 
a 4-4-3 physique by itself confers no 
particular advantage in the struggle for 
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adaptation, and we shall be the more 
encouraged to look for favorable force; 
in Helmler’s environment. Following 
Sheldon’s views on temperament, if we 
say that Affiliation is one of the strong. 
est tendencies of the first component 
(viscerotonia) and Dominance one of 
the most characteristic of the second 
(somatotonia), we may conclude that 
Helmler seems to be following rather 
faithfully the tendencies natural to his 
constitution. It is quite clear, however, 
that at the level of manifest behavior he 
inclines more strongly to the viscero- 
tonic traits than to the somatotonic, 
He likes physical comfort better than 
adventure, he is more politely cere. 
monious than boldly direct in manner, 
he shows marked tolerance, compla- 
cency, evenness of emotional flow, and 
his amiability far outweighs the spirit 
of competitive aggressiveness. We have 
already pointed out that at present his 
affiliative tendencies take precedence 
over his dominating ones. 

Energy Output. Helmler’s interest 
in physical activity is not sufficient to 
keep him in very good physical condi- 
tion. He disclaims success in sports 
depending on strength, but he gives 
himself a somewhat better standing on 
agility and endurance. He described a 
fairly regular pattern of energy expres- 
sion characterized by slowness in get- 
ting started. “I am slow at starting,” 
he says, “and generally fast when I am 
in the midst of any job”; and again, 
apologizing for poor performance on a 
quick test of ingenuity, “I should have 
said that, but I’m awfully slow at get- 
ting started. I have to think the ques- 
tion over. I always do badly on short 
quizzes.” 

In a test of physical fitness consisting 
of five minutes of very strenuous exer- 
tion, Helmler demonstrated the power 
of determination over poor bodily con- 
dition. He made a bet with his room- 
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that he would finish the test, 

many subjects cannot do, and 

ish it he did, though with so high a 

roduction of blood lactate that he had 
to endure very marked distress." 

Mental Ability. Turning to the 

hometric findings, we discover in 


r subject a notable example of aca- 
mic performance in advance of mul- 


tiple-choice test results. Though his 
grades place him near the top of his 
class, his Alpha verbal score is only just 
above the college average, vocabulary 
nge is slightly lower, and Alpha num- 
ber is very far below Alpha verbal. 
Scholastic aptitude tests put him just 
about at the average for his college. 
Here, then, is a student who would be 
expected to get “C” grades, if one put 
s faith exclusively in multiple-choice 
tests of mental ability. Quite a differ- 
nt picture opens up, however, when he 
s tested by methods which permit him 
ke his own time and produce his 
elaborations. In the Rorschach 
test he gave every evidence of very 
superior mental gifts, in harmony with 
his actual academic performance. His 
responses gave evidence of a mind 
once sensitive, sentient, and practical, 
showing evidences of creativity and 
ticularly good power of organiza- 
tion (high Z-score). In this test, which 
he found stimulating and which put 
him at ease, he appeared at his very 
best, receiving impressions gladly and 
king something new of his own 
He seemed happiest when 
he could use the material interpre- 
tatively and make a picture out of it; 
the more usual descriptive method— 
’ etc—seemed not to have 


from them. 


much interest for him. 


‘This test was made by the staff of the 

giene Department at Harvard University. The 
ws are grateful to Dr. Arlie V. Bock and his 
lat for making available these results 
ther with psychometric findings, medical his- 
and material on family background. 
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Direction of Interests. In keeping 
with what we have already seen, 
Helmler tells us during an interview 
that his best ability is “how to make 
friends with people.” Next to this he 
puts “doing organizing work,” by 
which he means that he is “capable of 
carrying out a job and of directing 
others.” Insofar as school subjects are 
concerned he is oriented chiefly toward 
those that deal with human affairs, 
though here he specifies social and eco- 
nomic affairs rather than psychological 
problems. The physical sciences he 
rejects: “They seem so cold and dull; 
they deal with things rather than with 
people; they are inorganic, mechani- 
cal—too predictable.” He used to be an 
amateur naturalist; he had an herbar- 
ium and an aquarium and knew the 
names of all the trees. Nature study, 
he declares, “does not deal with abstrac- 
tions and you can live with it better 
than physics.” Quite in accord with 
his manner of approach and form level 
on the Rorschach test he says, “I like to 
generalize but I like to substantiate it 
with facts. I attack people if they tell 
generalizations not proved by facts.” 
We may perhaps capture the quality of 
Helmler’s interests in a single formula 
if we say that he cares most about the 
problems of human welfare considered 
in a practical rather than in a theoreti- 
cal fashion. 

Weighing as a whole our examina- 
tion of his abilities and temperament, 
it seems that Helmler’s vocational plans 
are entirely suitable. The things he most 
wants to do would appear to be backed 
by abilities and temperamental quali- 
ties which give reasonable promise of 


success. 
BEHAVIOR IN STRESSFUL EXPERIMENTS 


Psychological analyses of case studies 
have usually been limited almost exclu- 
sively to interview and projective ma- 
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terial, and little if any attention has 
been given to the experiment as a case 
study technique. In this section we 
shall summarize the experimental data 
available for this subject and thus hope 
to demonstrate how clinically oriented 
experiments may be used to supplement 
other diagnostic instruments. 

Helmler was a subject in four sep- 
arate experimental studies, all of which 
were designed to measure behavior 
under stress. In two experiments stress 
was induced by the use of electric 
shocks. In a third, shifts in aspiration 
level subsequent to experimentally con- 
trolled success and failure were studied, 
while in the fourth our attention was 
directed to the effects of experimentally 
induced failure or performance level 
and on recall. 

Experimental Reaction to Threat of 
Electric Shock. This experiment was 
divided into two main parts: (a) the 
effect of electric shock on motor per- 
formance (8); (4) the effect of electric 
shock on verbal performances (9). In 
the former experiment the subject was 
required to press a plunger sufficiently 
to light the sixth bulb in a series of 
eleven bulbs. The subject could readily 
learn the amount of pressure he must 
exert on the plunger since every quar- 
ter-inch of downward pressure illumi- 
nated another bulb. Penalties for over- 
shooting the mark, lighting a bulb 
beyond the sixth, or failure to light the 
sixth bulb within the specified time in- 
cluded in certain series an electric 
shock (750 volts at 6 milliamperes), in 
others a five-second penalty in score, in 
still others both shock and score penal- 
ties. Reaction to threat of shock was 
measured by lengthened reaction times, 
increase in number of errors, and will- 
ingness or unwillingness to continue 
the experiment. In the verbal experi- 
ments interest was centered on the sub- 
ject’s ability to adopt and maintain a 


specific mental set while responding , 
a series of stimulus words. In some 
trials the subject was instructed not ; 
think of color words, in others not , 
think of pornographic words, and jp 
still others to avoid both color and 
pornographic associations under the 
threat of electric shock for failure to d 
so. Increments in average 
time were regarded as quantitative evi. 
dence for the arousal of anxiety. 

Helmler’s adjustment in both parts 
of this experiment was outstanding) 
good. He seems to have regarded the 
shock in the motor experiment as 
challenge, for he asks: “Is this sup- 
posed to make me cautious?” That he 
could accept the challenge and actual) 
increase his motor coordination under 
threat of shock is evidenced by the fac: 
that his performance in the shock series 
was superior to his performances in the 
preceding nonshock series. In the non- 
shock series which immediately fol- 
lowed the shock series, however, his 
performance deteriorated: Time was 
slightly longer and number of errors 
markedly greater. Good performance 
under threat of shock and subsequent 
deterioration characterized only three 
of the 16 subjects tested, the more usual 
reaction being deterioration under 
threat of shock and improvement when 
the threat was removed. 

Though Helmler betrays no outward 
fear of the shocks in his performance 
there is considerable evidence that they 
aroused anxiety. He is careful, for 
example, to externalize the shocks when 
he tells the experimenter afterwards: 
“The shock startles you. But I forgot 
all about it.” Even better evideace of 
anxiety, however, was his tendency to 
hallucinate shocks in the nonshock 
series. Only one other subject out of 
some forty on whom the technique was 
tried hallucinated shocks when none 
were present. Yet in spite of the ten- 


response 
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| which this suggests, Helmler 
ble to control his fear and could 
lmit disappointment when he 
hot: “Nuts, I thought I was doing 
He can also playfully chide 
self: “Oh, Lord, I’m falling asleep. 


I'm as steady as ’ or “Here’s where 

[| get shown up.” Helmler was afraid, 

but he is proud, wants to perform 

s long as the threat is objectively 

and actually does perform 

Thus he not only could take the 

shock but was even able to say at the 
|: “I enjoyed it very much.” 

Helmler’s verbal performance was 

nsistently slow for both nonshock 

nd shock series. Moreover, unlike 

r subjects, he did not gather much 

ed as the experiment progressed. He 

showed a slow decrease in average 

ssociation-time from series to series 

followed by a slight rise when porno- 

graphic associations were prohibited. 

However, Helmler did refrain from 


C 


| color and other prohibited associations 


ind thus proved himself capable of 

cepting and maintaining the required 
mental set in spite of stress. In the 
light of McGranahan’s experiment (4) 
Helmler’s performance here is good. 
He maintained the required mental set 
nd his reaction time to the shock- 
threatened series is lowest of all series. 
Threat of shock, then, does not impede 
the acceptance of the mental set. Slow 
reaction times to particular words 
within a given series, moreover, seems 
to be related more to conflicts evidenced 
in other parts of the case material than 
to conflict aroused by the experimental 
set as such. 

Adjustment During and Readjust- 
ment Following Emotional Condition- 
ing. In this experiment (2) measures 
were obtained of changes in motor, 
verbal and autonomic behavior under 
nonshock conditions. By 


shock and 
use of a modified Luria apparatus, 
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records were obtained of the amount 
of finger movement which occurred 
while the subject was free associating to 
a series of forty-two stimulus words. 
The words “sharp” and “sword” were 
repeated five times in this series, and in 
the first (conditioning) session the sub- 
ject was always shocked after the word 
“sword.” The shock was extremely 
intense (about 400 volts at 18 milliam- 
peres). Autonomic activity was meas- 
ured through the galvanic skin reaction. 
During the second (post-conditioning) 
session the word list was repeated but 
no shocks given. 

In general Helmler’s responses were 
those of a stable reactive organism who 
is capable of quick adjustment after the 
removal of stress without undue disrup- 
tion when under pressure. Though 
Helmler showed considerable varia- 
bility of autonomic behavior in the 
resting condition, and ranked fourth 
out of sixteen subjects on variability in 
the conditioning session, his recovery 
following the conditioning was excel- 
lent. Variability of both general resist- 
ance level and momentary resistance 
level decreased in the post-conditioning 
session. This decrease was in contrast 
to the behavior of poorly adjusted sub- 
jects who showed increased variability 
in the post-conditioning session. 

On the motor level of behavior 
Helmler also excelled. Only one sub- 
ject showed fewer erratic finger move- 
ments on the Luria apparatus during 
conditioning. The slight increase in 
such movements which appeared in the 
post-conditioning series is especially 
interesting in that a similar decrement 
in performance level in a_post-shock 
series was noted in the experiment de- 
scribed above. All of Helmler’s re- 
sponses in the experiment are highly 
adjustive. For example, he was realistic 
and aggressive about the strength of the 


shock: “Boy, those are brutal ones.” 
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When questioned about how he would 
describe the shocks he said: “I'd say it 
was a hell of a strong shock and a lot 
stronger than Dr. Tomkins used.” 
Since Haggard (2) found a high corre- 
lation between the degree of autonomic 
disturbance and the tendency to under- 
estimate the strength of the shocks, 
Helmler’s realistic appraisal is impor- 
tant. Helmler was also realistic about 
the number of shocks that had been 
given, estimating that there had been 
four when actually there had been five. 

Helmler’s verbal responses were all 
in line with good adjustment. The 
number of free associations was average 
for the group studied. He became 
aware quickly of the word on which 
the shock was presented, and he recalled 
an average number of stimulus words. 
All of these reactions correlated posi- 
tively with good autonomic recovery 
after shock in the experiment as a 
whole. 

Although his level of autonomic 
arousal was high in the resting state 
and then increased under stress of elec- 
tric shock in the conditioning session, 
the fact that his recovery was so good 
in the subsequent nonshock session sug- 
gests that Helmler, though reactive dur- 
ing stress, is capable of adjusting to the 
stress without undue disruption or 
dedifferentiation. 

Level of Aspiration Experiment. In 
this experiment (3) the subject was 
required to perform various motor, 
verbal, and mathematical tasks under 
conditions where his success and failure 
on these tasks were experimentally con- 
trolled. The subject was told how well 
he had performed as compared with the 
performance of a (hypothetical) group 
of college students and was then re- 
quired to state his maximum and mini- 
mum expectations of performance level 
on the task he was to work on next. 
Analysis of Helmler’s maximum expec- 


tations (level of aspiration) revealed 
that, in contrast to other subjects, he 
was not inclined to expect very much 
more of himself than his announced 
scores already suggested. 

Under conditions designed to induce 
feelings of success, where he was told 
that his obtained score was high, he 
gave as his maximum _ expectations 
scores somewhat less than those already 
obtained; other subjects hovered closer 
to the announced scores. Under cop. 
ditions designed to induce feelings of 
failure, when he was told that his 
obtained score was low, he raised his 
expectations considerably above the 
failure level; in this he was less opti- 
mistic than the average subject. | 
would appear, therefore, that Helmler 
tends to be conservative in estimating 
future performance. Success is coun- 
tered by underconfidence, while failure 
is to be directly counteracted. 

Analysis of Helmler’s minimum ex- 
pectations (level of apprehension) 
revealed that under conditions where 
neither failure nor success were experi- 
mentally induced Helmler lowered his 
minimum expectations only slightly 
below his announced scores. When 
succeeding he thought he might do very 
much worse next time, whereas when 
failing he placed his minimum expecta- 
tions slightly above his present failure 
level. In general, then, his level ot 
apprehension, of the worst that he is 
likely to do, seems either to be realisti- 
cally oriented to what he knows he can 
do, as based on past experience, or else 
to be governed by a defensive mecha- 
nism which protects the ego from fur- 
ther disappointment and failure. The 
first explanation would be in line with 
the good adjustment evidenced in the 
previous experiments, while the second 
would suggest the presence of consider- 
ably more tension concerning his abili- 
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ties than was previously disclosed. But 
f there is a strong defensive mechanism 
+ work here the fact that under both 


mum expectations follow identical pat- 
terns is noteworthy: After success he 
anticipates less success; after failure he 
nticipates more success. Whatever the 
nature of this mechanism, it supports 
him in failure but does not drive 
him restlessly onward to ever greater 
successes. 
Evidence in support of the hypothesis 
t conservative aspiration and appre- 
hension levels may stem from a realistic 
evaluation of his own abilities is found 
in Helmler’s reaction to the announced 
high scores on the mathematics tests. 
Mathematics is not Helmler’s forte and 
he admits it: “Gad, there must be a lot 
of poor mathematicians around here. 
Once you get the knack of it, it seems 
to come easy.” Thus Helmler is will- 
ing to be convinced that he has done 
well yet he is at the same time not 
ready to agree that he really has high 
mathematical ability. It is as if he were 
saying, “I’ve done well not because I’m 
good, but because your standards are 
He shows much more concern 
to achieve high scores on verbal than on 
motor and mathematical tests. He is 
proud of his verbal ability and refuses 
to rate himself down on it or to lower 
his rating of the importance of this 
ability even in the face of experimental 
failure. In fact, after failure he ranked 
mental efficiency as measured by verbal 
tests higher than he had originally 
ranked it. Counteraction after failure, 
runs throughout Helmler’s 
records, is the most consistent need he 


which 


CXy resses. 

Though there is a certain cautious- 
ness about his aspirations and apprehen- 
sions, he does not take the easy way out 
to enhance his self-esteem: He avoids 


choosing, as the best test, the task on 
which he had been most successful, and 
labeling as the worst test the one on 
which he most conspicuously failed. It 
would appear that though strongly 
desirous of success he permits himself to 
be blinded neither by his successes nor 
his failures. He brushes failures aside 
not because he cannot face them but 
rather because he can make a positive 
good out of them by accepting their 
challenge to do better next time. This 
is defensive behavior at its most con- 
structive level. That it is defensive and 
somewhat anxiety laden, however, is 
evidenced by his refusal to go out on a 
limb in anticipating future perform- 
ance. His is a fairly rigid level of 
aspirations and apprehensions which do 
not deviate far from the performance 
scores reported to him. On the whole, 
however, he goes quietly and confi- 
dently about his work, manages to 
apperceive the results as satisfactory to 
himself and to increase his ego-involve- 
ment in an ability in which he has 
performed poorly rather than rejecting 
that ability or the test of it. 

Reactions to Experimentally Induced 
Failure (1). Failure was induced ex- 
perimentally here by allowing the sub- 
ject to complete only half of a series of 
tasks (arranging disassembled phrases 
into meaningful sentences). Reactions 
to failure were measured first in an 
informal, objectively casual and non- 
self-esteem-involving experimental set- 
ting where the subject was asked merely 
to help the experimenter determine 
which of the many sentences in the 
series were easy, and which difficult. In 


a second session reactions to failure 
were measured in a highly structured 
self-esteem-involving setting where the 
subject was told that the sentences 
(actually comparable in difficulty to the 


first set) were being used by the Armed 


Forces as an intelligence test to guide 
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officer-selection, and where he failed in 
competition with a fellow-student (actu- 
ally an accomplice of the experimenter). 
Helmler’s performance in these ses- 
sions was highly consistent with his 
performance in the other experiments. 
He attained better scores under the 
more stressful conditions of competitive 
failure than under the nonstressful con- 
ditions. He not only solved more sen- 
tences when self-esteem was threatened 
but he also solved them more efficiently 
(within less time) and could rearrange 
them more satisfactorily to form alter- 
native meaningful solutions. This 
seeming increase in cognitive structure 
under stress characterized only one 
other of the ten subjects studied. Of 
significance also, for characterizing 
Helmler’s high frustration-tolerance, 
was his capacity to work cooperatively 
with the accomplice both before and 
after failure had piled up on him. 
When asked to recall the sentences 
he had worked on Helmler recalled 
more failures than successes after the 
casual work session and more successes 
than failures in the competitive failure 
session. These results throw further 
light on his defensive and counteractive 
mechanisms. Under conditions where 
self-esteem is not threatened in any 
objective way task tensions predominate 
over ego-tensions and recall follows the 
direction suggested by Zeigarnik (11). 
When self-esteem is threatened ego- 
defensive rather than task tensions 
predominate and Helmler says to him- 
self: “No, I didn’t do very well but see 
how many sentences I did solve.” 
Counteraction within the failure field is 
characterized here not only by counter- 
action on the performance level put also 
by recall of successes when pride needs 
most to be protected. The character- 
istic reaction of subjects whose perform- 
ance deteriorated under conditions of 
competitive failure was to recall failures 
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in the stressful session and successes 
the casual session. 

Compared with other subjects, Helm. 
ler’s performance in the casual session 
could be characterized as inefficient and 
nonproductive. Subjects with low ver. 
bal interests and relatively low scholas. 
tic aptitude scores performed in similar 
fashion. In the competitive session, 
however, Helmler worked efficiently ip 
the beginning but did not maintain his 
high level of performance toward th 
end. That this initial rise and subse 
quent let-down represented a good 
adjustment to the overwhelming super 
ority of the accomplice is evidenced by 
the fact that this pattern characterized 
those subjects who were rated high on 
ego-strength, conative conjunctivity 
direct restriving and low on neurotic 
tendencies. Finally, the ability to work 
cooperatively with the accomplice after 
failure was found to correlate positive; 
with recall of few failures from the 
stressful session and high academic 
achievement in college. On the per- 
sonality side such subjects were charac- 
terized by good ego-structure, conative 
conjunctivity, direct restriving, high 
ego-ideal, and n counteraction. 

Helmler’s capacity to counteract in 
the failure field was even more striking 
in this experiment than in the level of 
aspiration experiment. It is perhaps 
important to note that in the level of 
aspiration experiment Helmler failed in 
the presence of a male experimenter 
while in this last experiment he failed 
in the presence of a female expeti- 
menter. The latter situation seems t 
have been somewhat more favorable for 
counteraction and to have called into 
play high affiliative needs. He seemed 
to be asking for help, or at least for 
affection and good will. This rise in 
affiliative needs after stressful failure 
showed itself not only in his perform- 
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ut also in his fantasies as meas- 


| by a short projective test. 
Helmler’s performance under experi- 


lly induced failure, then, is 
rior to his performance under more 
rmal conditions. This 

frustration-tolerance for 
capacity to restrive in the failure 
1 and to counteract the threat to 
steem on the behavioral level. He 


suggests 
failure, 


ses his concentration during fail- 
in spite of the presence of some 
tv. Counteraction seems to be 

tivated by a high ego-ideal toward 
which he strives and which helps him 
to become more conjunctive and more 
productive. 

His performance gives no appearance 
of “nervous hurry.” Instead there is 
ilmost a child-like appeal for affiliation. 
He makes light of his own failures— 
“I need brain food”; yet at the same 
time he is realistic about his failures— 
“I’m having just as much trouble,” he 
says, in response to the accomplice’s 
remark that “this set of sentences seems 
much easier.” 

In general, Helmler meets stress by 
direct restriving, by direct counter- 
action, and actually performs better 
under stress than when no objective 
threat is present. Though he has con- 
fidence in his ultimate ability to succeed 
he is nevertheless under considerable 
tension, for success is of paramount sig- 
nificance to him. Failure is painful 
and to be avoided, success is pleasant 
and desirable, yet one must keep one’s 
ego-ideal within attainable and realistic 
He is far from reckless; success 
is too important to him. Thus he must 
et attainable goals for himself toward 


limits. 


which he will strive if they should be 
At other times he main- 
tains a satisfactory though not especially 


} 1] 
challenged. 


stinguished level of performance for 
is not under the constant pressure of 


1 
+} 


her a demanding superego or a de- 
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manding ego-ideal. Pride is high but 
it does not nag him at inappropriate 
moments. 


BACKGROUND AND CHILDHOOD 
History 


FaMIL) 


Helmler’s mother and father were 
born in Germany. The paternal grand- 
father, Helmler writes, “owned a couple 
and supported a large 


the traditional ease of the 


of factories 
family in 
Prussian middle class.” When he died, 
Helmler’s father and two brothers in- 
herited the business, but the father 
quarreled with his partners and de- 
parted for America. Helmler’s mother 
was born in another Prussian city. 
When she: was twelve her mother died 
and she became, in Helmler’s words, 
“the mother, at the age of twelve. This 
has probably influenced her personality 
greatly because since that early age she 
has been more or less independent. She 
must have matured early and missed 
part of her youth. She went into busi- 
ness in Germany and held some rather 
responsible positions, ending up as 
office manager for my father’s father.” 
Helmler’s father, after establishing him- 
self in business in America, sent for her 
shortly before the first World War, and 
they were married. 

In his autobiography, Helmler is 
frankly unimpressed with his father’s 
business ability. “He was certainly not 
a successful businessman, although all 
the rest of the males in his family were. 
He took and still takes foolish risks, 
bets on long chances, and in general 
has usually come out on the worse end 
of things. For example, until Decem- 
ber 7th, he was an importer from the 
Far East, quite oblivious to the dangers 
of the approaching war.” Again, he 
complains that his father is “too easy 
going to feel frustrated”; “he is annoy- 
ingly optimistic much of the time. I 
think that is the reason he gets caught 


on things. He is diabetic and the doc- 
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tors have sold him on the fact that he 
shouldn’t worry and they have sold him 
so on that that he doesn’t worry as 
he should.” The father is remembered 
as the provider of the best toys in the 
neighborhood, but with the qualifica- 
tion, “he wasn’t in the position to afford 
it.” In the same interview he is called 
“overindulgent . . . he was never ter- 
ribly interested in what we did except 
he would kid us about coming in late 
the night before, but most of the small 
things were left to my mother about 
my brother and myself. He was not 
concerned especially.” 

Helmler tells us that he is more like 
his mother than his father. “I believe 


my mother has always been closer to 
me, and has been the greater influence 
over me. She has a greater interest in 
the things I am interested in—literature, 
music, art, and meeting people, while 
Father is usually absorbed with his 
business and the politics of the day, and 


not much more. She has a keen insight 
into exactly how I grew up, and what 
I was doing, whereas Father was 
usually a generation behind in his 
ideas.” One of the earliest memories 
recorded in his autobiography concerns 
a.trip to the optometrist with his 
mother. “I was anxious to show off 
how much I knew. I insisted on read- 
ing the letters on the eye charts while 
my mother beamed and the doctor 
fumed.” He was never sent to kinder- 
garten “because mother liked to teach 
me herself and I had a great time learn- 
ing how to spell ‘cat’ and ‘dog’ with 
the aid of wooden blocks. As a result, 
when I entered grammar school at five 
and a half years, I was a bit ahead of 
my class, and they skipped me over one 
semester. I was very proud of that.” 

By the age of six, however, this 
intense positive cathexis for the mother 
was tempered by the presence of his 
brother five and one-half years older, 
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who was “a long way off—a man,” and 
who commanded the respect of both 
parents. Helmler was “irritated,” be. 
cause the older brother’s “judgment was 
listened to, and mine was not.” Helmler 
was always “the Baby.” The older 
brother dominated and teased him, 
Helmler chose him as his earliest mas. 
culine model: “When I was quite young 
I followed closely in my brother’s foot- 
steps.” In adolescence, however, he was 
somewhat disillusioned —his _ brother 
turned out to be a “grind.” 

The relationship with the mother was 
further complicated by the problem of 
control of bodily impulses. A slip at 
the age of three or four in an automo- 
bile was the occasion of humiliation 
sufficient to create a dread of automo- 
biles, overcome only at the age of 
eighteen when he first learned to drive. 
This also created a strong sympathy for 
“dogs not yet housebroken.” He reports 
that continence was a matter of pride, 
but there were a couple of slips 
(enuretic) at eight years, which occa- 
sioned ridicule from the brother. He 
also reports being “fortunately scared 
out of” thumbsucking at four or five 
years. He continued to bite his finger 
nails till eleven; his mother would slap 
his hands for this. Control of bodily 
impulses was not easy, and its signifi- 
cance was somewhat emphasized by the 
presence of the older brother who was 
so superior to the “baby” in this as well 
as in other accomplishments. It is at 
this time too that a rich fantasy life 
appears, charged with anxiety. He had 
fantasies of being observed by God and 
had great fear of punishment when he 
did anything wrong. His mother was 
beginning to substitute dominance and 
more difficult expectations in the place 
of unquestioned admiration. The baby 
role while being denuded of its rewards, 
was nonetheless ascribed to him by 
mother, father, and brother. Helmler 
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nore than willing to drop the role, 
the mother was not so willing to 
her nurturant maternal dominance, 


1,” be. 
nt was Helmler seems to have experi- 
elmler d at the age of six a striving for 
older ndence more typically adolescent. 
ey ught the solution to this problem 
\ aan cultivation of his age equals. He 
sone began to stay away from home. “I 
. Wig layed mostly with people at school, not 
© wa nd home. That’s been my mother’s 
rother ef complaint, that I was never at 
If we weren’t playing we were 
own involved in something down at school. 
m of ever hang around home. I never 
lip at ould understand being homesick. I 


was always glad to get out in the coun- 
in summer.” 
ough he acknowledges his mother’s 
“copied her likes and dis- 
tastes, almost unconsciously — 
y for lothes—as petty as that—music, movies, 
ports ill things like that I’ve noticed . 
ride. never stOPE ped to figure out larger 
slips things, probably more influenced than 
occa- I know,” his struggle for individuality 
He ssues in the following statement in his 
‘ared utobiography: “But by and large, I 
five [me just grew without anything that seemed 
nger to me to be conscious influence on the 
; art of my parents.” 

\ration from the family was for 
time a successful resolution of 
his problem. He was an active mem- 

ber of the neighborhood gang, and 
school “managed to keep honor grades 
throughout and stood close to the top. 
They elected me class president a few 
times and I liked to act in the little 
and skits and plays which we presented. I 
ad usually the same sort of part, an 
old man, a country rube or Santa Claus 
or Father Time. Probably this was 
because I was somewhat overweight 
nd jolly.” He was not, however, dis- 
tinguished by any ability or interest in 
which makes his ‘adjustment the 
But though 
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he sought out his age equals, this rela- 
tionship could easily be spoiled if it 
derived in any way from his parents. 
“The thing I can 
resenting friends when my 
them for me: 


only remember is 
parents 
tried to make here’s a 
nice little boy—why don’t you play 
with him?—I didn’t like that.” 
During this period he 
reign to aggression whenever - the occa- 
aroused it. “I remember my 
mother once keeping me in for a week 
because I had been in two fights in two 
and she didn’t like that: she 
thought that was too much. I used to 
like fighting until I was eight or nine, 
and then I 


gave tree 


Sic yn 


days 


started reading a lot of 
books, those kid books, then I 
didn’t like fighting. I remember | 
used to avoid fights quite carefully, the 
great pacifier. don’t know why, 
though.” But in response to question- 
ing he recalls: “I remember one thing. 
We moved, moved to a different part 
of the city—and it was a new bunch of 
friends I had to make—and I went to 
a new school. I don’t know what 
would be responsible for it especially. 
I was just sort of strange for a while.” 
In reply to the question, “How long 
did it last?” Helmler says: “Oh, not 
especially long—I made quite a few 
friends within the year or two, friends 
that I kept. I mean school friends that 
I made when I was, oh, around ten, or 
eleven.” His adjustment, compounded 
of friendship, self-assertion, dominance, 
aggression and achievement, hung on a 
hard won, among his age 
When he was faced with a new 
he became inhibited 
and his affiliation, 
What 


and 


position, 
equals. 

neighborhood, 
both his 
and retreated to solitary reading. 


aggression 


is the more impressive is his resiliency 
in the face of this threat. 
On entering high school 
take an intense interest in school affairs. 
In school politics I attained some suc- 


7 began to 
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cesses, became president of the Assem- 
bly, of the honor society, of various 
social science clubs, editor of the year- 
book and generally active in student 
affairs.” But the high point of this 
period of his life came with a scholar- 
ship to a summer camp dedicated to the 
development of democratic leadership. 
“The boys ran the camp as far as they 
could, with expert advice from a fine 
staff. There was equipment for the 
development of all sorts of talent, and 
encouragement to all. Three summers 
at this camp had a tremendous effect 
on my personality. I made about fifteen 
close friends whom I still call close 
friends. And in an environment that 
lacked the watchfuiness of home I 
began to know what it felt like to shift 
for oneself. We were all given respon- 
sibility, and in my last year I was given 
a good deal of authority as one of the 
camp leaders.” 

His own evaluation of these years 
rests on two values, making friends and 
influencing people, values which, as we 
have seen, he still greatly esteems. 
“The great advantage resultant from 
my extra-curricular career in high 
school was that I met some wonderful 
people from whom under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I would have been shielded. 
Then too I learned how to handle 
people, and how to meet the authorities 
in order to sell an idea. And last, but 
by no means least, I paved the way for 
a successful attempt for a scholarship to 
Harvard.” Helmler’s adjustment dur- 
ing these years sprang from native intel- 
lectual and social ability, but his striv- 
ing was greatly reinforced by familial 
and endopsychic rejection of the “baby 
role,” made especially intolerable by 
sibling rivalry. Of great significance 
also were the substantial rewards to 
his independent strivings outside the 
family. 

He reacted to these rewards with in- 


tense satisfaction. “Probably my two 
greatest successes were (1) winning the 
scholarship to camp when I was four. 
teen and (2) winning the scholarship 
to Harvard when I was eighteen. | 
have never wanted anything quite s 
much as I wanted that scholarship 
Harvard. When it came after a pre. 
vious refusal from the Harvard Club | 
was so elated I could hardly believe jt 
for a long time. Indeed I refused + 
tell my friends about it for a month 
until I was sure my family could afford 
it. Harvard was not even thoroughly 
planned for, until I gradually accus. 
tomed myself to the idea.” 

But though Harvard was the prom- 
ised land, it was new, and as threaten- 
ing as the new neighborhood of his 
adolescence which had precipitated an 
introverted retreat. “As for college, it 
was a difficult change at first, because 
I was hampered by lack of adequate 
funds, or acquaintances at Harvard. 
. . « The social system at Harvard, the 
prestige and mythology frightened 
me. . . . I became extremely conscious 
of the need for culture, education, and 
restraint, and it was some time before 
I fully established the many good 
friendships which I believe I have now. 
It was a year before I had a date for 
any of the school affairs; it was almost 
a year before I joined any club or team. 
In fact freshman year seems now like a 
long period of adjustment to an entirely 
new environment. It was not until the 
end of freshman year that I really felt 
as part of Harvard, and as if I were 
acceptable here.” To another inter- 
viewer this picture is given in more 
detail: “One thing did bother me: 
waiting on tables freshman year. I had 
an intense hatred of freshman dining 
halls; pictured myself in white coat and 
black tie at dances held there. As I 
look at it, it took quite a lot out of my 
freshman year. Problems of adjustment 
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ereat enough anyway. ...Ihad_ carnival. In Helmler’s case we encoun- 

yr complex, and felt lowly and ter something midway between these 
That he felt a martyr com- extremes. 

ve learned from him, but that he Helmler’s present fantasies, as pro- 

had a Jehovah complex we dis- voked by our various tests of imagina- 

covered from one of his classmates. He __ tion, give us first of all strong confirma- 

seriously, half playfully assumed tion of what we see in his manifest 

of “God” among his friends behavior. His stories tend to be con- 

| gathered them together as his “dis- crete, realistic, well filled with appro- 

to pay him homage. It is of priate detail. He is always explicit 

terest that he is here reacting some- about the physical well-being of his 


1onth what differently than in the similar characters—“hungry and wet,” “half 
fford crisis at adolescence. He is not retreat- frozen and gasping for breath”—though 
ighly ing to introverted seclusion, but coun- he rarely mentions their subjective 
ccus- teracting his feelings of inferiority by states. His heroes often take the 

ssuming a superior role. Though the initiative, play an active part, and arrive 
rom- latter might be no less serious a prob- at successful achievements. In this they 
aten- m than seclusive introversion, it does nearly always enjoy the presence, if not 


his not represent a retreat, but promises a_ the actual help, of allied characters, 
tinued effort to maintain intact his who seem to be an integral part of the 


| relationships with his contem- achievement. Sometimes older people 


-ause poraries. 'We witness again his resil- are helpful, receiving deference from 
juate ency in the face of a severe threat the heroes. There are few signs of 
yard. to his adjustment. By his sophomore _ rebellion, aggression, or rejective tend- 
_ the year he is well on the road again to encies, so that one is left with the im- 
ened social participation, with many friends _ pression of a subject who in his own 
‘jous and club memberships, a tentative in- life would like to dominate his environ- 
and terest in girls, and his accustomed ment by working up in an orthodox 
fore political activity. Further, his intellec- manner within the social system. One 
rood tual achievement proceeded with so of Helmler’s characters declares that 
10W. much success that by the end of his life means to him “a lot of action, a 
for college career he won a scholarship to healthy existence, contact with people, 
nost professional school. Once more he pushing myself into the limelight.” In 
am. has successfully hurdled a transition another story, the boy with the violin 
ke a point, and evoked rewards for his (Picture 1 of the Thematic Appercep- 
rely central strivings. tion Test), the talented young hero is 
the turned into an able musician with the 
felt Fantasy aid of a first-rate teacher. He has to 
vere We turn to the realm of fantasy struggle for recognition at home be- 
ter- [Mm with the hope that it will give us light cause he is “such an awfully young 
ore n possible covert strivings. What goes fellow that nobody will pay any atten- 
me: n in the fantasy life of a young man _ tion to him,” but he achieves a success- 
had utwardly so well adjusted? Previous ful recital, is awarded a good violin, and 


ing xperience has taught us to expect then, oddly enough, reaches “nothing 
ind almost anything, from a simple repeti- very complete or conclusive in the line 
s 1 @ tion of manifest needs to a wholly dif- of success.” We are reminded by this 
my ferent world in which sex, aggression, final denouement of Helmler’s very 
ent rebellion, waywardness, and fear hold tempered statements in regard to level 
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of aspiration in one of the experiments. 

In contrast to all of this, certain of 
his fantasies have a truly extraordinary 
content: gruesome, symbolic Gothic 
tales full of magic, fear, and death. It 
is uncanny to hear such plots quietly 
spoken from the lips of a poised, con- 
ventional college junior. Does he get 
these from his childhood reading or do 
they spring from early fantasies or per- 
haps still operative needs? Let us first 
examine what he is able to tell us about 
his early fantasy life. As a child, it 
seems, he was heavily beset in fancy by 
dangerous and aggressive figures: ogres, 
vampires, clutching hands and _half- 
crazed men, the latter even inhabiting 
the wall beside his bed and reaching out 
in the night to grasp him. There were 
fears of insupport centering on the idea 
that the house would burn down. 
Against these various horrors he de- 
veloped many fanciful counteractions. 
He was particularly devoted to the 
theme of the magic carpet, to the idea 
of becoming invisible, and to images of 
magical armor. Probably it was these 
childhood notions which prompted one 
of his most curious Rorschach re- 
sponses: “the helmet of a knight going 
through mountains—can’t see him, only 
the helmet—surrounded by danger, a 
snake on one side, an animal howling 
on the other.” Growing a little older, 
he told himself stories about the fron- 
tier, his favorite role being that of 
helping the settlers against attack by 
Indians. Still later, approaching adoles- 
cence, he became partial to magazines 
containing horror stories. 

Along with the horrifying images of 
his early childhood there were fantasies 
founded on sympathy. He was prone 
to make a sympathetic identification 
with captives and strangers: slaves, 
foundlings, captive elephants, and 
organ-grinders whom he conceived to 
be pathetic strangers. He liked to 


imagine that he could become jp. 
visible and that he would then help the 
organ-grinders. 

Turning back to his present fantasies, 
we discover much use of magic, strange 
machinery, protective armor, and jp. 
visibility, the latter still connected with 
acts of kindness. Even more striking 
and probably more important, however, 
are two themes which we shall refer t 
as insane jealousy and insane aggres. 
sive omnipotence. The former is rep. 
resented by two stories one of which 
contains the same emotional elements 
as are found in Shakespeare’s Othello, 
A friend with an “evil streak” persis. 
tently plants in the hero’s mind the 
notion that his wife is unfaithful, until 
at last the hero “in a wild fury kills 
her.” Insane aggressive omnipotence is 
also represented by two stories in each 
of which the principal character creates 
a mechanical human being and then 
endows it with life, this last step lead- 
ing straight to disaster. In the firs 
story the mad hero, undeterred by his 
wife’s warnings, animates a beautifu 
woman and falls madly in love with 
her; but she turns out to be “a fiend 
without any emotions of any sort, and 
eventually she kills all three of them.” 
In the second tale the pictured heroine 
contrives a mechanism to convey her 
thoughts into the robot she has created. 
“She finds that she is thinking the most 
horrible things about herself. She has 
no control of her thoughts. She thinks 
of killing people and cruelly hurting 
them. Then she gets obsessed by the 
idea of killing herself.” 

These bizarre plots probably come 
from early childhood, having since been 
overlaid by a good sense of reality. It 
seems likely that they describe pas- 
sions aroused at that critical stage in 
Helmler’s development when conflict- 
ing maternal demands and _ sibling 
rivalry brought him into great frustra- 
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‘ion and prompted an escape from the 
home situation. He was the baby, 
ealous because of his exclusion from 
.mily confidences, furiously imagining 
the situation reversed so that he might 
rule them all; terrified, perhaps, at the 
lusory omnipotence created by his 
anger and at the humiliation in which 
his tantrums must have ended. [t was 
to cope with all this that he needed his 
magic carpet, his armor, and his gift of 
nvisibility; it was out of all this that 
he learned his sympathy for strangers 
ind captives, for elephants in cages and 
dogs not yet housebroken. He found 
his own way out by seeking friends 
away from home, but he was left with 
in unsatisfied craving for dominance. 
One of his characters knows how it 
feels to be “all burned and seared by 
imbition which loses its joy because 
when you have achieved it you go after 
nother one.” He was left with a deep 
desire for omnipotence but also with a 


S fear of it, a fear, according to the fan- 


tasies, of the furious aggression and 
madness which it released. Success is 
both alluring and dangerous; we see 
added reason why he cannot toy with 
too high levels of aspiration and why 
he cannot let the boy with the violin 
achieve more than moderate distinction. 

But when we compare these traces of 
violent passion with his actual life, with 
his diffuse, not-too-deep friendly rela- 
tions and his damped striving for domi- 
nance which even permits him to accept 
the “sucker” role, we realize that a con- 
structive achievement has been in prog- 
ress. If Helmler occasionally reveals 
that he would like to be God it is all 
the more important for us to find out 
how he has become willing by and large 
to be Helmler. 


Tue REauistic SYNTHESIS 


Factors Favoring Ego-Structuration. 
From his mother, who seems to have 


been for him much the more important 
parent, Helmler received a_well-bal- 
anced combination of nurture and 
dominance, love and control. Love 
was sufficient to preclude basic anxiety, 
and protection was not so excessive as 
to spoil the child’s capacity for social 
adaptation. The mother’s emphasis 
was upon achievement; she liked to 
teach, and her rewards were given for 
accomplishments of a realistic sort like 
learning to read. In this respect 
Helmler offers a striking contrast to 
Joseph Kidd (10), who as a child re- 
ceived unlimited admiration for his 
beauty and charm without any pressure 
toward achievement. Characteristically, 
Mrs. Helmler taught her own child so 
that when he entered school he was 
sufficiently accomplished to skip a 
semester; Mrs. Kidd played politics and 
worked upon the sympathies of the 
teacher to get for her son a gratuitous 
double promotion. Helmler’s most 
difficult conflict arose during his sixth 
year when sibling rivalry made him 
resent his position as the youngest and 
when his mother’s promptings toward 
maturity seem to have sometimes 
broken down before her wish to keep 
him a baby. At this point his stable 
world threatened to collapse and he was 
shattered by the experience of his own 
violent and overwhelming passions. 
But he accepted the challenge to grow 
up, formed identifications with his 
mother and brother, and found new 
sources of reward in the companionship 
of his contemporaries outside the home. 
Fortunately this last move was not 
blocked by his parents nor by inade- 
quacies in the subject himself. 

It has been suggested in a previous 
publication (10) that ego-structuration 
is favored by the presence of admired 
exemplars and by the existence of strong 
interests. Helmler’s most enduring 
identification was, as we have seen, 
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with his mother; there were many mas- 
culine elements in the mother, a former 
business-woman, which saved this iden- 
tification from becoming a feminine 
one. Helmler not only had a strong 
and constructive identification figure, 
but also, through his active social con- 
tacts, the means of progressively modi- 
fying his ego-ideal in the light of his 
accomplishments and the judgments of 
his friends. In the matter of interests, 
too, he had material for ego-structura- 
tion. We have heard his report on 
childhood interests and seen his tre- 
mendous response to the challenge of 
responsible participation at a _boy’s 
camp; all in contrast to the apathetic 
Joseph Kidd, who lost interest in any- 
thing that did not at once pay exorbi- 
tant dividends of esteem. We may well 
wonder, furthermore, whether Helmler 
does not enjoy the advantage of a cer- 
tain native ego-strength which appeared 
to be poorly represented in Kidd. Just 
as in Kidd’s case we were impressed by 
the ubiquity of his poor control and 
disorganization, so in Helmler we seem 
to meet everywhere with evidences of 
initiative, poise, stability, and frustra- 
tion-tolerance. But on this point it is 
hard to establish unequivocal evidence, 
and we shall do well to press the genetic 
account as far as it will go. 

Influences Favoring a Realistic Atti- 
tude. One of the tests to which Helmler 
responded most favorably was an Argu- 
ment Completion Test, in which he was 
given the beginning of an argument 
between two persons, X and Y, and 
asked to bring it to completion. In 
Helmler’s imaginary dialogues, which 
often sound very much like internal 
discussions, we find an unusually high 
value placed on experience and knowl- 
edge of life. One of the characters, for 
instance, following an accident, “regrets 
what his fantastic ideas had led to 
without too good experience.” In the 


dialogue already referred to on partici. 
pation in the war, Y puts emphasis op 
the broadening effect of military sery. 
ice. “It will be a great democratic 
experience for you. . . . You will know 
the common man, and you will haye 
some idea of the society you are work. 
ing for and trying to fit yourself into, 
If you live, this will be an invaluabk 
experience.” It is at this point that X 
decides to “accept the inevitable which 
has come to him and which every intel. 
ligent man must accept.” 

Helmler’s realism comes to fulles 
expression when he is presented with 
the following imaginary situation: X 
does not speak up at a meeting and 
explains afterwards to the astonished 
Y that a natural timidity over which 
he has no control was responsible fo; 
his silence. The subject continues as 
follows: 

Y wonders why X can accept a situation 
which comes from complete lack of experi 
ence of any kind. He can’t understand how 
anyone can be so ultimately conservative in 
the sense that he refuses to try in order to 
make sure that his prejudice is based on fact, 
and not on the foolish fear or superstition 
which he has built up about himself. 

“You feel inferior to others,” he tells X, 
“and you rationalize yourself into believing 
that all you do is determined by fate. S 
you don’t go out of your way to experience 
other things. We all should model ourselves 
to some extent on our environment in order 
to live life to the fullest. In order to know 
ourselves we should investigate all our 
possibilities. If a man is a man he is reason 
able, and should be able to adjust to his 
environment. 

“In shrinking from situations,” Y con 
tinues, “in which you find yourself, avoiding 
them, you will lose confidence in yourself and 
become weak, losing face with people. You 
will never be endowed with responsibility. 

It seems to us that there are three 
factors which contributed to the te- 
markable realism described here and 
shown by Helmler in his life. (1) His 
mother, herself realistic and practical, 
rewarded him early for achievements 
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of a realistic sort such as learning to 
read. (2) Realism was further encour- 
aged by the necessities of social adapta- 
tion, the rude but effective schooling 
offered by age-equals. (3) He was 
fortunate enough to receive rather con- 
siderable rewards for his participation 
with others; rewards in the shape of 
scholarships, respect, political success, 
responsibility. These rewards made it 
easier to relinquish unrealistic, exag- 
gerated goals. Thus it was possible to 


| resist the enticements of his omnipotent 


fantasies because he received rewards 
for realistic dominance while at the same 
time satisfying his affiliative tendencies. 

The Cost of Adaptation. Although 
Helmler was exposed to influences 
favoring realism, it would be a mistake 
to suppose that he achieved his realistic 
synthesis without cost and without con- 
flict. It is no easy task to work afhli- 
ation and dominance at the same time, 
especially when both needs are strong. 
Only once so far has Helmler found 
optimal conditions: At the camp where 
during three wonderful summers he 
“made about fifteen close friends” and 
“was given a good deal of authority as 
one of the camp leaders.” While he 
was in high school he let dominance 
take the lead with the following result: 


| became known around school as one of 
the politicians, and although I was able to 
keep many good friends, probably to the 
majority who knew me I was a rather serious 
tuffed shirt, out for all I could get. Unfor- 
tunately this is the impression that one has 
to make in order to be acceptable to the 
greatest number, hence I find that people 
who really learned to know me after gradu- 
ation were surprised to find that I was not 
only a school politician. 


Into the mouth of one of his char- 
acters he puts the following reproof: 
“You rush around giving everyone the 
glad hand and playing politics. You 
skip the important things dabbling 
around in things that are not important. 


We should think life over and enjoy it, 
and try to see what it means.” Clearly 
Helmler has experienced the cost of a 
self-forwarding career, the sacrifice of 
friendliness and warmth entailed by 
strivings for dominance, and he does 
not like it. 

On the other hand, since he came to 
college it is dominance that has had to 
be sacrificed and affiliation that has 
flourished. This, too, has exposed him 
to feelings of discontent. Several of his 
characters experience a vague sense of 
frustration and shallowness because of 
the conventional and aimless lives they 
are leading. They find themselves 
“stagnant and lost in the present,” tired 
of a “frivolous existence,” and one, 
bored with the “indolent business” of 
going to college, begins to wonder “if 
he shouldn’t quit and do what he had 
always dreamed of.” The clearest state- 
ment of this difficulty comes in a story 
in which a young man is tired of his 
frivolous life but is forced to continue 
in it by his wife and mother-in-law. 
When asked what the young man 
would have liked to do, Helmler replies 
after considerable hesitation: “I think 
what he really wants is to be active in 
some kind of social reform; I don’t 
really know what; maybe something to 
do with the war, perhaps head up one 
of the USO organizations.” Here we 
see the gnawing frustration against 
which Helmler must fight if he cannot 
find the opportunity for dominance; 
and we may recall again how in his 
frustrated freshman year he yielded to 
an omnipotent fantasy when he asked 
his companions to call him God. It is 
this side of the conflict that offers the 
greatest difficulty. We have seen that 
he manages to make friends and feel 
at home even in new surroundings. 
Dominance, however, is not so simple a 
matter. Now that he has outgrown 
high-school distinctions and boys’ camps 
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he will have to transmute his liking to 
control and organize others into adult 
goal-directed opportunities where such 
action is needed. The rewards will not 
come as easily as they have in the past. 
But Helmler believes “there is so 
much to be done in the world that life 
should be intense and interesting,” and 
this is a good augury that he will make 
it so. He has achieved a realistic syn- 
thesis under various conditions; prob- 
ably he will do so again. “If a man is 
a man he is reasonable, and should be 
able to adjust to his environment.” 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF HYPNOTISM * 


BY PETER J. HAMPTON 


Western College 


LTHOUGH there are many references 
to the use of hypnotism in cur- 
rent psychological literature, few 

writers pause to show the reader just 


fhow the induction of the hypnotic 


trance is accomplished. Textbook 
writers blithely assume that their 
readers know. Do they? What about 
the yearly crop of graduate students 
who go out to teach the various psy- 
chologies?P How many of them can 
show their students in general, social, 
or abnormal psychology how the actual 
induction of hypnotism is carried on? 
Judging from the experiences of the 


writer in a number of midwestern uni- 


versities, training in this respect is piti- 
fully lacking. To remedy this situation 


ae 


somewhat, the writer decided to have 


two competent stenographers take 
down verbatim everything that trans- 
pired at a recent classroom demonstra- 
tion of hypnotism and to have the 
report published. The demonstration 


in question lasted 55 minutes, and the 


psubjects participating as well as the 
Baudience were made up of sophomore 


students enrolled in a beginning course 
in abnormal psychology. The report 
follows: 

With lights dimmed and the sub- 
jects, six girls and a sailor, seated in 
comfortable chairs, the demonstrator 
raised his right arm and addressed the 
subjects: “I want you to look at the 
object I have in my hand”—a round 
polished metal knob reflecting a good 
deal of light. “Relax completely. Can 


*Number 22 of the Western College Studies 
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you see this now? When you look at 
this object your eyes feel just a little 
strained. Soon your eyes are going to 
feel very heavy and very, very tired. 
Your eyes are going to close and you 
are going off to sleep. Your arms and 
legs feel very heavy and tired. You are 
sinking into a deep sleep. Your eyes 
feel very heavy. You want to shut your 
eyes. Your eyes will close, close, close. 
You cannot keep your eyes open any 
longer. Your eyes are closed, closed, 
closed. You are completely relaxed and 
you are going off to sleep, into a very 
comfortable sleep. You are going to 
sleep now until I count ten and say 
‘All right.’ You are going to sleep now 
until I count ten and say ‘All right.’ 
You are going to sleep now until I 
count ten and say ‘All right.” These 
remarks, with some variations, were 
repeated over and over. 

Four minutes of this and the subjects 
began to look very relaxed and as if 
asleep. The demonstrator went on. 
“As I touch your wrist I want you to 
nod if you’re asleep.” All the subjects 
nodded when touched. The demon- 
strator then repeated, “You will not 
wake up until I count ten and say, ‘All 
right.’ You are in a very deep sleep. 
You will not wake up until I count ten 
and say, ‘All right.’ You are in a very 
deep sleep. You will not wake up until 
I count ten agd say, ‘All right.’” 

These paso were repeated for a 
full minute. Then the demonstrator 
addressed one of the subjects, Patty J., 
and said, “Now, Patty, I want you to 
stand up. You are perfectly relaxed. 
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You're fast asleep. You're in a very, 
very deep sleep. You see nothing at 
all. I want you to open your eyelids— 
you'll see nothing at all.” Patty opened 
her eyelids unseeingly. “Now, close 
your eyes. You're in a deep sleep.” 
The demonstrator repeated these re- 
marks time and again, while Patty 
stood almost motionless, arms at her 
sides. 

“Patty, hold out your right hand,” 
the demonstrator continued. “I have 
a match here. It is a lit match. I’m 
going to touch your hand with it. You 
can’t take your hand away.” Patty 
held out her hand and the demonstrator 
touched it with a live match. He 
asked, “How does it feel?” “It hurts,” 
from Patty. The demonstrator then 
said, “Now vour hand doesn’t hurt any 
more. You're in a deep sleep.” The 
demonstrator thereupon touched Patty’s 
hand with another lighted match, and 
then asked, “How does it feel?” “All 
right,” Patty answered, being com- 
pletely anaesthetic to the burn. “Now, 
Patty,” the demonstrator continued, 
“pretend you're in a Shakespearean 
play, Romeo and Juliet. Pretend you're 
Juliet. What do you say?” With a half 
smile and shrug Patty said, “Romeo!” 
Following this, the demonstrator had 
Patty sit down. 

Anne B. was the next subject directed 
to stand up. “I want you to imagine 
that you’re four years old,” the demon- 
strator told Anne. “Your mother tells 
you to go to the store.” Anne said, 
“No,” emphatically and crossly. “Why 
don’t you want to go to the store?” “I 
want to play.” “Who do you want to 
play with?” “Susie.” “Who else do 
you want to play with?” “Tommy.” 
“Did you ever have a birthday party, 
Anne?” “Yes.” “How old were you?” 
“Seven, maybe before that—six.” “Now, 
let’s go back to your sixth birthday 
party, Anne. I want you to tell me 
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who was at the party.” “Jane.” “Jane 
who?” “Jane Lesser.” “Who else Was 
at the party?” “Susie, Tommy.” “Wha 
was Tommy’s last name?” “Brooks” 
“What did you wear at your sixth 
birthday party?” “Blue.” “Now you'r 
back here with us. I want you to 
imagine that you are a little puppy dog 
up on all fours begging for food.” 
Anne barked like a puppy dog several 
times. “All right, here’s your food,” 
The demonstrator held out his hand. 
and Anne snapped at his fingers, 
“That’s all,” the demonstrator said 
“you're a girl again. Now come over 
here and sit down.” 

The demonstrator next asked Margie 
D. to stand up. He helped her walk 
forward to where the other girls had 
stood. Then he said, “Now, Margie, 
you played the piano at an early age— 
how old were you when you learned to 
play?” “Four.” “Come around here.” 
The demonstrator led Margie to a piano 
which had been rolled into the class. 
room before the demonstration began, 
saying, “You're fast asleep and you will 
not wake up until I count ten and say, 
‘All right.’ You are four years old, 
Margie. Let’s hear what you can play. 
What can you play?” “Frere Jacque.” 
Margie played the melody very slowly 
with one finger of her right hand. 
Then the demonstrator said, “Now 
you're eight years old. What can you 
play?” “March of the Sleepy Heads.” 
Margie began to play, then said, “I can't 
remember it.” She went on uncer- 
tainly for a few notes and then played 
a scale up and back. “All right,” the 
demonstrator said, “come with me.” 
The demonstrator led Margie to the 
blackbeard. “Now you are six years 
old, Margie, standing at the blackboard 
in the classroom. I want you to write 
on the board, ‘Come to me.’” Margie 
wrote “Come to me” very slowly. When 
she finished the demonstrator said, 
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You’re five 


This 


“Now write your name. 
Margie complied. 


years old.” 


time her writing was a little more 


legible. 

While Margie wrote on the black- 
hoard the demonstrator asked her sister, 
Lisette, to stand up. He said to 
Margie, “All right, that’s fine. Turn 
around.” Then to Lisette, “I want you 
to imagine that you are four years old. 
Tell me your name.” “Lisette,” the girl 
answered. “Ask your sister Margie to 
bring you a little dog.” Lisette asked 
her sister in French, “Apporte-moi le 
petit chien.” Lisette spent her first few 
years in France, hence the replies in 
French. “When you were five years 


B old,” the demonstrator continued, “you 


went on an ocean voyage, didn’t you? 
Now, I want you to tell me the first 
thing you did when you woke up on 
your first morning on the ship.” 
Lisette said, “Poisson.” “Imagine you're 
six years old,” the demonstrator con- 
tinued. “Turn around. Walk over 
here to the blackboard. Take some 
chalk. I want you to write your name. 
You're six years old.” The girl wrote 
“Lisette,” writing faster and larger than 
her sister and with a long rhythmic 
“Now write ‘Come’—you're 
four years old.” Lisette wrote in 
French “Venez.” Lisette’s writing of 
both words was more child-like than 
that of her sister’s. “Now,” said the 
demonstrator, “did you learn any poems 


swing. 


s when you were in school—did you learn 


‘Old Ironsides’?” Negative reply. 
“When you were five?” the demon- 
strator persisted. “When you were six? 
When you were seven?” To all these 
questions Lisette said, “Non.” “No 
poems. All right, fine,” the demon- 
strator commented. “Come over here, 
both of you, Margie and Lisette, and sit 
down.” 

The demonstrator next asked Mel L. 
‘o stand up. “Mel, you’re an actress, 


aren't you?” Affirmative reply. “When 
did you take part in your first play?” 
“When I was nine.” “What was the 
name of the play?” “Three Souls in a 
Pillbox.” “What part did you have?” 
“Scrubwoman.” “How many scenes 
were there?” “One, I think.” “All 
right. Now then, I want you to go 
through your entire part until I tell you 
to stop. Remain where you are.” 

“Hello, Tony, are you feeling bet- 
ter?” Mel began. “Have you taken the 
pills, the green one and the red one? 
You gave them away! Oh, Tony! 
You'll never get well! You gave one to 
me; who did you give the others to? 
The scissors grinder? Oh, Tony, I’m 
very sorry. It was so lovely to be the 
scrubwoman’s soul again. It was so 
lovely being beautiful again. It was so 
lovely to go away. We're so far away, 
Tony! I hope you are feeling better.” 

Then from the demonstrator, “Stop! 
Can you dance?” “Yes.” “Can you 
jitterbug?” “Yes.” “What do you like 
to jitterbug to—Johnson Rag?” Affirma- 
tive answer. Mel jitterbugged mildly. 
“Do you know ‘Deep Purple?’” 
Affirmative answer. “Hum the music 
and dance.” Mel complied. Then 
from the demonstrator again, “All 
right, you can stop now.” The demon- 
strator thereupon led Mel back to her 
chair and seated her, saying, “You're 
fast asleep now.” ‘Then to the whole 
group of subjects, “You're all going to 
remain asleep until I count ten and 
say, ‘All right.’” This was repeated 
several times, with the previous re- 
marks about “deep, deep sleep” and 
“comfortable sleep.” 

The demonstrator next addressed 
Bessie Z. “Bessie,” he said, “stand up.” 
Bessie complied. “Now, Bessie, did 
you ever learn ‘Old Ironsides’ when 
you were in grammar school?” “No.” 
“*The Night Before Christmas?’” 
“Some of it.” “Which part?” “The 
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first.” “How old were you when you 
learned that?” “About six.” “Now, 
imagine you are six years old and your 
teacher has asked you to recite it. Take 
a bow and recite.” Bessie bowed deeply, 
blushing somewhat, and then recited 
the poem as far as “old Santa Claus 
soon will be there.” 

“Did you learn any other poems 
when you were six years old, Bessie?” 
“Yes, “Beside the Sea.” “Will you 
recite the poem for me?” “Yes,” Bessie 
said, and she recited the complete poem 
in a rather fretful, childlike voice. 
“Did you ever have a part in a play?” 
the demonstrator continued. “Yes, 
‘The Wedding of Jack and Jill.” 
“What was your part?” “I was Jill.” 
“All right, Bessie, you are four years 
old now. Go through your part.” “Of 
course, you do, you goose—that’s all I 
said.” “Now you may sit down, 
Bessie.” The demonstrator assisted 
Bessie to her chair, saying, “Now relax, 


you are fast asleep.” And then to all 
the subjects, “You are all in a deep, 


deep sleep. You're going to remain 
asleep until I count ten and say, ‘All 
right.’ You're going to remain asleep 
until I count ten and say ‘All right.’” 

The demonstrator next turned to the 
sailor. “Stand up, Bill,” he said. “I 
am going to say ‘Stiff to you. When 
I say that word I want you to stiffen 
every muscle in your body. Make your 
entire body like a long plank, a long 
sturdy plank that won't give a bit. 
You’re going to be absolutely rigid. 
You're going to be absolutely rigid, 
absolutely rigid. Stiff!” A shudder 
ran through the sailor as the demon- 
strator shouted the word “Stiff,” and 
he became rigid, with every muscle in 
his body taut. At a sign from the 
demonstrator two student sailors, who 
had been sitting at one side, picked up 
the rigid man and laid him down hori- 
zontally with his feet on one chair and 
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his head on another. While Bill |, 
thus suspended, with his body in mid. 
air, the demonstrator kept shouting 
“Rigid. Your entire body is absolute 
rigid. You don’t feel the least bit tired 
Your body is absolutely rigid. Yoy 
body is absolutely rigid. Your body js 
absolutely rigid.” The demonstrator 
kept repeating these remarks for several 
seconds. 

Then, in a somewhat modified tone 
the demonstrator said, “Now I wan 
you to relax, Bill. Relax completely 
You are perfectly relaxed, perfectly 
relaxed.” And as the demonstrator was 
speaking, Bill suddenly collapsed and 
rolled off the chairs. At a signal from 
the demonstrator the two student sailors 
took Bill by the arms and lifted him to 
a standing position. “Now take a deep 
breath, Bill,” the demonstrator con. 
tinued. When I say ‘Stiff again, | 
want you to become even stiffer than 
you were before. You will feel per. 
fectly normal. Your head and bod; 
will remain absolutely stiff. You will 
be just like one solid board. You will 
not be a bit tired. You won't feel the 
least bit of fatigue. Stiff!” And again, 
as the demonstrator shouted the word 
“Stiff,” Bill became absolutely rigid. 
The student sailors laid Bill down 
again on the two chairs as before. Then 
one of the student sailors sat down on 


Bill’s middle as he lay suspended, while JR* P* | 


the demonstrator kept shouting, “Rigid 
Your entire body is absolutely rigid 
Your body is absolutely rigid. Your 
body is absolutely rigid.” The student 
sailor then got off Bill’s middle, and a 
the demonstrator said, “Relax. Relax 
completely, Bill,” Bill crumbled to the 
floor. The student sailors helped Bill 
up, and the demonstrator took him to 
his seat, saying, “You are in a deep 
sleep and you will not awake until | 
count ten and say, ‘All right.’ You wil 
not awake until I count ten and 2, 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF HypnoTisM 


: All of you are in a deep, 
leep, and you will not awake 

until I count ten and say, ‘All right.’” 
“Now listen to me carefully, all of 
rgie, Lisette, Anne, Patty, Mel, 
_and Bill. You will soon be wide 
You are going to wake up 

I count ten and say, ‘All right.’ 

re going to feel perfectly wide 
You will remember nothing. 

u will remember nothing. Margie, 
hen you wake up I want you to walk 
to John Benson, untie his tie and 
him a kiss on his right cheek. 

1 won’t know why. You'll just have 
it. Lisette, when you wake up I 

t you to go to the nearest window, 

t up the shade and wave your right 
If anyone is in the way, ask him 
move over. Anne, when you awake 
you to take a deep breath and 
‘Ah, Spring. When you are 
finished I want you to write this num- 
yer —793243154—o0n the blackboard. I 
want you to write this number— 
793243154—on the blackboard. Patty, 
when you wake up you will feel like 
having a coke. Go into the hall, insert 
nickel in the automatic beverage 
ler, drink the coke and then come 


sion 


back into the classroom. When you get 
back pick up the copy of Shakespeare 
rom my desk and read out loud. Mel, 
when you wake up I want you to dance 


polka of your own choosing. Bill, 
vhen you wake up I want you to go 
ver and sit next to Jane Peterson. I 

nt all of you to follow my instruc- 

ns as soon as you wake up. I want 
all of you to follow my instructions 
you wake up. You're 
ing to wake up very slowly and will 
| perfectly comfortable and more 
le awake than before you went to 
Seep. You'll continue that way all day. 


as soon as 


You'll wake up when I count ten and 


say, ‘All right.’ You're going to wake 
up very slowly. You'll wake up when 
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I count ten and say, ‘All right.’ One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten. All right!” 

As the demonstrator began to count 
the subjects began to move in their 
chairs. One by one they opened their 
and around. Patty ex- 
claimed, “What happened?” Several 
of the girls looked somewhat sheepish. 
Bill was the first one to get up from his 
chair. He looked at the demonstrator 
questioningly and then walked over to 
where Jane Peterson was sitting and sat 
down next to her. “That’s all,” the 
demonstrator was saying, and one by 
one the girls got up to perform the tasks 
assigned them during their trance 
states. Patty slipped out of the room 
and had her coke, and when she came 
back she walked over to the instructor’s 
desk, picked up the copy of Shakes- 
peare, and began to read aloud. Anne 
sighed “Ah, Spring,” walked over to 
the blackboard and wrote the nine- 
digit number assigned her. Almost 
driven by an inner necessity, each one 
of the subjects carried out the assigned 
task as given by the demonstrator dur- 
ing the trance state. The subjects all 
felt a little foolish after they had per- 
formed their several tasks. Since, how- 
ever, the class had been cautioned to 
remain quiet during the demonstration, 
the post-hypnotic suggestions were car- 
ried out without causing the subjects 
any extra embarrassment. It was only 
when the demonstration was at an end 
that the class broke out into a heated dis- 
cussion of the various phases of hypno- 
tism (anaesthesia, amnesia, childhood 
regression, catalepsy, post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion) which had been demonstrated. 


eyes looked 


The writer has set down the report 
on a classroom demonstration of hypno- 
tism as it was transcribed by two 
stenographers. No attempt has been 


‘made to edit the transcription. Some 


omissions may have resulted in taking 
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down the notes, but on the whole we 
have here a practically literal transcrip- 
tion of what took place in one class- 
room in abnormal psychology for 55 
minutes. The writer believes that a 
report of this nature is of more value 
to the psychologist who would like to 
make use of it, if it is given in its orig- 
inal, unabridged, unpolished form, than 
if it were given in an edited, condensed, 
and highly polished form. No one 
method of inducing hypnotism is, of 
course, prescribed. The instructor who 
wants to use hypnotism for demonstra- 
tion purposes in the classroom must 
evolve his own method, conforming to 
the exigencies of both his human ma- 
erial and the environmental conditions 
he has to deal with. However, the 


above report can help the instructor to 
frame his own method. 

Since the subject of hypnotism is still 
regarded with suspicion by some psy- 
chologists, who think of its demonstra- 


tion as a lurid and sensational attention 
getter, it might be well to point out 
some of the didactic values a demon- 
stration of hypnotism has for the stu- 
dent of psychology. 

1. With the publication of Hull’s 
Hypnosis and Suggestibility, hypnosis 
has quite generally come to be regarded 
as a heightened susceptibility to sugges- 
tion. Thus defined, a knowledge of 
hypnosis is imperative to an under- 
standing of prestige suggestion. The 
most important concept to an under- 
standing of prestige suggestion is domi- 
nance status, and this can best be 
illustrated by a demonstration of hyp- 
notism where the demonstrator em- 
bodies dominance status. 

2. In studying the various phe- 
nomena of amnesia, anaesthesia, limp- 
ness, rigidity, waxy flexibility, localized 
paralysis, hypermnesia, partial release 
of inhibitions, and loss of capacity to 
initiate action, a demonstration of hyp- 
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notism is the most effective and +h 
most economic way of bringing the 
student face to face with these condi. 
tions. Effective teaching is attained no 
only by making content matter intereg. 
ing, but also by presenting it in ay 
unusual way. A demonstration 9 
hypnotism in the classroom may be ap 
unusual way of presenting the abov: 
phenomena to the student, but it is , 
most effective one as attested to by 
examination results. 

3. A demonstration of hypnotism 
furthermore is of great didactic value in 
studying sleep, fatigue, and the state 
produced by alcohol. All of thes 
physiological depressions are in some 
respects akin to hypnosis. A demonr- 
stration of hypnotism serves as an ad- 
mirable jumping-off place in consider. 
ing these physiological states. 

4. At various times hypnosis has been 
widely acclaimed as a therapy. Sugges 
tions given during a trance, it is held, 
will help considerably in breaking vari- 
ous undesirable habits such as insomnia, 
nail biting, and cigarette smoking. 
Hypnosis can also be resorted to in 
breaking through various amnesias such 
as alcoholic amnesia, hysterical fugues, 
and shock amnesias. Hysterical symp 
toms can be removed by means of 
hypnosis. Pain can be dispelled. Re. 
laxation may be induced. To the 
student of abnormal psychology, wh 
has to make an intimate acquaintance 
with the various therapies practiced 
today, a demonstration of hypnotism is 
invaluable not only for its methodolog: 
cal significance, but for its rich content 

There are other ways in which the 


didactic value of a demonstration of 


hypnotism may be evidenced. But the 


above examples should prove sufficient 


to show that classroom demonstrations 
of hypnotism must be ranked on the 
same level as a demonstration of reat: 
tion time. 
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LETTERS FROM PSYCHOLOGISTS IN SERVICE 
FROM AN AVIATION PSYCHOLOGIST 


Dear Hank: 

I'm depressed. In fact, my morale 
has gotten so low I’ve planted a garden 
ind bought a bunch of hens to husband. 

The immediate onset of my present 
state coincided with what should have 
been an excellent break. A month ago 
| was sent back to my old University 
to do about 10 days’ work on a project 
I talked my C.O. into fostering. I 
went, I achieved very little, and I have 


Bbeen in an undercharged state ever 


I don’t mean to be mysterious 

it. I think you can guess very 
easily why the depression. I found 
somebody else in my office, with his 
feet on my desk, doing my job. Some- 
body else was teaching my students and 
listening to their tales of woe. Some- 
body else was living in our house. And 
everything was going along discour- 
agingly well. I could uncover no evi- 


j 


dence whatever that my getting into 


n the Department, the University, the 
town, or on our circle of neighbors, 
friends, and acquaintances. That’s hard 
on a fellow. But in addition, being 
around academicians who, even in idle 
conversation, actually generalize—that 
set off an almost pungent nosialgia. 
This state of lowered morale means 
I've been doing (1) a lot of introspec- 


mtion and (2) a lot of casual thinking 


about the sort of environment I’ve 
gotten myself into. I’ve gotten really 
interested in the psychology of a psy- 
chologist (me) who, at a relatively 
mature age, is yanked out of the aca- 


demic world, set down in a real life 


- eR 
(military) situation, and expected to 


earn his pay. It’s a problem that not 
only faces me in a pretty real sort of 
way but one that may have certain 
implications broader than the personal. 
I’ve .also been interested in trying to 
characterize the social weather that 
maintains in a military organization of 
this sort. 

If you're interested in the eating 
habits of the octopus, I doubt you’d 
learn a great deal from the verbal 
efforts of a lecturer who is in the proc- 
ess of being eaten by one. The local 
environment and I have tentacles 
around one another. So don’t expect 
pristine clarity in my observations 
about it. After all, z# hasn’t been too 
objective in sizing me up either. But 
I do have strong notions sometimes as 
to how, when I run my war, things are 
going to be different and better. If I 
could formulate these notions in a 
systematic manner, I’d be happier, for 
it’s a fascinating business trying to diag- 
nose the ailments of a military organi- 
zation and then to prescribe therefor. 

Eighteen months in uniform have 
done things to me. Why, Hank, I’m 
getting positively normal! It scares me 
sometimes, but mostly I enjoy it. I’m 
getting particularly normal with respect 
to the expression of emotions. I can 
now call a sonovabitch a sonovabitch. 
If the war lasts long enough, I'll be 
able to do it face to face. I’ve spent 
quite a few years being pretty much of 
an emotional poker-face. I was pre- 
vented from giving out with praise, 
blame, loves, and hates, prevented by 
various blocks and by the psychologist’s 
proclivity for explaining people first and 
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reacting to them later. But every once 
in a while I find that I’m genuinely, 
actively, enjoyably disliking somebody. 
That’s quite a change. I find, too, that 
my likes are stronger. But the dislike 
and the aggressions are more interest- 
ing. I always sort of liked everybody 
anyhow. 

As to why this increased emotional 
freedom has set in, I’m not sure. Cer- 
tainly one factor is not being around 
psychologists and not dealing in any 
but a superficial way with psychology. 
I’m still constitutionally a psychologist, 
in that I’m interested in other people’s 
business, but my job calls for a normal 
guy with normal reactions. In such a 
situation the thalamus gets a_ better 
chance and more practice than when 
you're surrounded by a bunch of two- 
legged brains. I’m surrounded here 
with social facilitation for normalcy. 
My colleagues and best friends are 


aviators. And they, if anything, are 


abnormally normal. 

Texans, Californians, and Aviators 
have a certain robustness of orientation 
to life which, if I’m not careful, I'll 


catch. I find that I can drink with 
them, joke with them, kid with them, 
and be practically a regular fellow. 
The practical necessity for getting along 
well with these hearty characters has 
brought out tendencies in me that I 
haven't noticed since prep-school days. 

The social weather-makers are the 
aviators, among whom there are no 
sensitive souls, no real cerebrotonics, no 
academicians, no generalizers, no hair- 
splitters, no retreaters from life. A few 
more months and I'll not even begin to 
get a joke more subtle than a kick in 
the shins, and I'll be totally incapabie 
of getting intellectually involved in the 
scientific intricacies of the phallic func- 
tions of the Finfanuti Firefly. 

There’s something pretty satisfying 
about being robust. But it worries me 
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a little too. The good old Dean y 
be mildly surprised, at least, when co; 
the duration, I kick him good natured 
in the bosom of his britches and , 
him a pot-bellied old bastard—just ; 
show him he’s a swell fellow. 

Also I'm becoming pretty danged 
cocky since being in this outfit. | 
will remember how scared I was , 
opening my mouth at seminars 
round-tables when the big shots wer 
present. I’m not so damned diffide: 
any more. I don’t seem to be undu 
awed or inhibited by Generals 
Admirals, even. I can, and do, 
the frequent conferences that happer 
around here, stick in my vocal oar and 
make my splash without much self. 
consciousness at all. Remarkable, isn‘ 
it? It has come about because I've 
found I’m brighter than most people 
with whom and for whom I work 
And, by virtue of long practice, I can 
verbalize more and sometimes more 
successfully than the competition 
Which means my ideas often get 
listened to and sometimes even adopted. 
That encourages a fellow. I’m not 
bragging, you understand. Except in && ny 
rare instances every psychologist in the 
services (unless he’s working with 
other psychologists) is likely to be the 
brightest and most verbally facile mem- 
ber of any group. 

Besides becoming robust, and a lib- 
erated personality, and an unself-con- 
scious character, I’m also losing another 
attribute of the academic psychologist— 
a familiarity with academic psycholog) 
By the time the war is over, I wont 
know a synapse from an airfoil, a phi- 
phenomenon from a monocoque, 
isomorphisms from Immelmans. And 
I'll bet a lot of ex-academicians are in 
the same fix. I also have noted that 
I can’t lecture without great travail 
The words don’t come out right 
You've got to be in shape to lecture. 
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next thing I’ve become is a hired 
I've come by many of the habits 

| attitudes of the white collar worker 
1 | don’t know that I'll ever be able 
an honest day’s work (12-15 hrs.) 
Since being in uniform, I’ve 

n oblivious of quitting time about 
And for a guy who has a mod- 
propensity for getting 
involved in jobs, that’s a sign of 
ng. There is neither the oppor- 
nor the desire to go back to work 
dinner. And the evenings are 
lly spent in more-or-less escapist 
ies. I don’t even have much 
tion toward spare-time “con- 
reading. I’ve drunk more, 

! more detective stories, played more 
lve, seen more movies, and done 
re piddling chores than I ever have 
I need more sleep and I come 

at night more pooed out than I 
All these are 


good 


ver remember being. 


ns of a constant low-level frustration. 


1 rate myself, in overall efficiency, 

t about 70 per cent. And I really think 

that’s higher than for most officers, 

recently civilians and recently independ- 

ent professional people, who are now 

involved in uniformed desk jobs. (I 

em to have more feelings of guilt than 

lot of them about not shooting guns.) 

Also I did some publishing on wartime 

_ BB morale once and have ever since been 

a 1 @ caught in the necessity for living up to 

‘lf-con- I what I wrote—like the preacher who on 

nother HE Sunday talks himself into a very in- 

ibited Monday. I think I know why 

iy efficiency is low and I think most 

he reasons hold for other officers 
und the place. 


ogist— 
10logy 


wont 


1. I'm doing somebody else’s jobs 
ording to somebody else’s notions 
for somebody else’s signature. 
iter independence and academic free- 
this hired-man situation is not 
the greatest 


clive to possible 


lasm. 


2. I'm working for fair and honest 


but sometimes incompetent _ bosses. 
This is not to run down the organiza- 
tion, for it’s inevitable in wartime that 
men get jobs for which they are not 
specially fitted. Many jobs are assigned 
on the basis of rank and availability 
This affects 
an adverse 


rather than competence. 
the subordinate officers in 
manner. It is practically traumatic to 
do a job that you’d swear would be 
judged good by your academic betters 
only to have it treated with indifference 
or disapproval by the higher-ups. And 
it’s pretty confusing to have a sloppy 
job meet with high approval. The 
immediate rewards and punishments 
are inconsistent (if they exist at all). 
Of course you can in time learn the 
biases of your C.O., but as soon as you 
get in the groove, a transfer happens to 
him or to you. Thus rarely do you 
know the rules for success in your unit 
and even if you know them you may 
not be conscientiously able to play in 
accordance with them. 

3. The whole man rarely is called 
upon for action. The place is full of 
specialists—biologists, lawyers, philoso- 
phers, accountants, ophthalmologists, 
obstetricians, educators, insurance ex- 
perts, engineers, etc.—few of whom are 
plying their specialties. This, of course, 
is largely unavoidable. The Armed 
Services cannot use all the special 
civilian skills and competencies of the 
officers. But there could be a much 
better fitting of men to jobs than now 
happens. 

I, personally, have one of the best jobs 
in the whole shebang. I know that the 
organization can’t use any ability I 
might have at doing lobotomies on rats. 
But it still is tough to work for days 
without using any special skill I. may 
have come by in the process of getting 
along in psychology. Training in psy- 
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chology has been of considerable help in 
this “real life” job—but that’s another 
letter in itself. 

4. Long-term rewards for good work 
are either adventitious or nonexistent. 
The question of promotion comes in 
here. It’s a knotty problem, particu- 
larly for the guy who'd like to get pro- 
moted. Most of us have become used 
to “getting ahead” on the basis of 
meritorious achievement. Of course, 
there’s always some apple-polishing and 
brown-nosing in civilian life and there 
are obvious disproportions between suc- 
cess and achievement. But in the serv- 
ice, there is even less of a guarantee that 
rank will mean real ability or that real 
ability will be rewarded with rank . . 
and pay. 

5. Negative rewards are more numer- 
ous, more certain, more drastic, than 
positive rewards. There have been 
many cases wherein young officers come 


in “full of piss and vinegar,” as they 
say, and really work to make a contri- 


bution to the war. After a few months 
you can watch them sit by the hour and 
look out the window, or watch the 
clock, or gripe about things in general 
or get involved in some manner of 
escapist busy-work. All the factors 
above have a hand in producing this 
beat-down state. But what may have 
happened—it frequently does—is that 
this bright young gold-barred worthy 
dreamed up a good idea about how 
things in his unit might be done better. 
He and the idea got sat upon because: 
(1) the suggestion that things be 
changed implies a criticism of the way 
things are being done or (2) any 
change or proposal of change aggra- 
vates a hierarchy constitutionally in 
love with the status quo, or (3) his idea 
may not fit in with the biases of his 
superior, or his superior’s superior, or 
(4) it was unenthusiastically judged a 
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good idea, but, because the road from 
idea to action is so long and precarioy; 
nothing ever happened. 

The social environment is conduciy: 
to this sort of thing. Again and agai 
the new officer can be seen after a fey 
months, slipping into the G.I. attitud, 
Often, of course, it’s his own fault. |; 
been my observation that you can g 
things done, provided you get realist 
cally reconciled to things as they 
and devote some thought to ways and 
means of getting around the various 
barriers. 

This means you've got to know your 
environment. And you've got to define 
your job and evaluate your achieve. 
ments, if any, in terms of it. You can‘ 
expect—particularly if an ex-academi. 
cian—to ply your civilian trade in 
civilian manner. You've got to reali 
that your job now is about 10 per cent 
“creative,” thinking-up activity, and 4 
per cent finnagling to sell what you 
have thought up. If he tries any of this 
go per cent thinking and 10 per cen 
promoting stuff that prevails in a uni- 
versity, he'll not succeed. Installatio: 
is the big problem in the services. 

There are a lot of tricks to the trad 
of being a promoter. And, brother, 
you really need tricks if you're a psy: 
chologist trying to sell psychological 
stuff to “real” people in places of uni- 
formed importance. When the psy- 
chologist starts in promoting he finds 
that people are divided into two basic ., 
classes: (1) self-appointed psychologists i ~~ ° 
and (2) those who have had a cours weet 
in psychology. The former class is far 
more populous than the latter and a lot 
harder to handle. Try to sell a new 
method of teaching code to aviation 
cadets, or a new method of getting 
flight instructors a little interested in 
their jobs, and you run into tremendou' 
trouble. Everybody knows how 
should be done. You have the double 
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‘ob of unselling your customer on his 
idea and selling him on yours. 

The promoting psychologist had bet- 
rer get reconciled to some other general 
factors too. 

1. He’d better not expect academic 
objectivity to characterize his customers. 


f Real people are biased. And each real 


person has his own unique biases. 
He'll never get anywhere without 
finding out what they are and without 
ng on some detour around them. 

2. He’d better not treat real people 

s if they were scientifically trained 
nd able to listen while the “facts speak 
for themselves.” Unadorned facts are 
the most impotent creations imaginable. 
You've got to costume them, translate 
them, equip them with song and dance. 
You can’t talk like a paper before the 
APA or write like an article for 
Biometrika. The way you do talk or 
write depends on the particular cus- 
tomer, but whoever the customer, a 
like a conventional scientist 


3. He'd better expect results to be 
few in number and long delayed. 
Change is a rare and laborious thing. 
You have got to expect it to be and 
you've got to evaluate your success in 
terms of environmental realities. 


Boy, how I do run on. The family 
Dot is now built like a water- 
melon and two cantaloups. It’s a boy, 
lue in a couple of months. My own 
may be low but hers soars. 
She's reached that state of pregnancy 
wherein she sits blandly with her hands 
folded over her condition and regards 
life as good. I guess it ain’t so bad at 


thor 


‘ tye > 
§ nne. 


m rale 


Yours, 
Tex 
Dear Hank: 
I was going on, if I remember, about 
psychologists’ role-playing. It’s a 


right interesting thing to go on about, 


1 
th 


especially when the psychologist is sur- 
rounded by these abnormally normal 
I'm getting pretty danged 
good at playing social roles around 
here. And if I don’t completely strip 
some social gears stepping too suddenly 
from one role to another, I'll be prac- 
tically thespionic before the war is over. 

The psychologists in a place like this 
are members of every man’s out-group. 
(1) We're not flyers. That immediately 
excludes us from the most important 
fraternity around the place. Being 
ground-bound, we are, by local defini- 
tion, second-rate organisms. (2) We’re 
not regulars. And all short-termers are 
looked upon with quite a degree of 
suspicion by members of the classes of 
85-44 inclusive. You might think that 
being non-aviators and non-regulars 
would get us accepted into these two 
non-exclusive groups. But no. We're 
not even in-group with these out-groups. 
Even the commissioned file clerks seem 
to be more closely identified than are 
we with the “he-men.” That puts us 
almost at the bottom of the pecking 
order. (2) We're connected with the 
Medical People. But again the MD’s 
are an out-group, in the overall organi- 
zation. And while we officially belong 
with them, that belonging doesn’t con- 
stitute acceptance. It means only that 
we share in any antipathies that may 
be directed at the doctors. 

In terms of membership character, all 
things considered, the psychologist is 
in a hell of a fix. There are discour- 
agingly few people around who don’t 
wonder who we are, what we are, what 
we do, and what we're doing in uni- 
form anyway. The other day an eagled 
regular found out what I am supposed 
to be and made the forthright remark, 
“I’ve been in this outfit 27 years and 
I've never heard of any such God- 
damned thing.” 

With such a situation prevailing, the 


aviators. 
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psychologist whose job it is to sell psy- 
chological stuff to aviators has a tough 
row to hoe. Getting anything done 
requires a powerful lot of finnagling 
and role-playing. 

Of course each time you talk or write 
to an aviator, the role you play is 
unique unto that situation. But the 
roles seem to fall into general classes 
that can be commented upon. 

First of all, you’ve got to make like 
a regular fellow among regular fellows. 
This is particularly important in deal- 
ing with aviators of your own approxi- 
mate age and rank. This means you’ve 
got to swear like an aviator, drink like 
an aviator, use the standard aviator’s 
figures of speech (i.e., “one more drink 
and you'll spin in,” “put your flaps 
down and have a seat,” “she went into 


a full stall when I told her that,” “his 
mind flies at a low altitude,” etc.), and 
adopt various other means to prove that 
you are a real ball-bearing he-man who 


has “been around” some. You can’t 
stay “long-haired” or in any way 
peculiar and get along with these 
people. 

The initial proof of normalcy is likely 
to be particularly difficult for a psy- 
chologist. Any chair-borne officer 
around here bears the burden of prov- 
ing he’s a “regular fellow.” The bur- 
den rests more heavily on the psycholo- 
gist’s shoulders, however, than on most. 
In the first place he’s likely to be 
peculiar, according to the standards 
prevailing in “real” life. In the second 
place, psychologists are supposed to be 
pecuiiar. That complicates the process 
of acceptance but it needn’t be a severe 
handicap. In fact it can help. People 
are always pleasantly disillusioned when 
a psychologist acts normal. It’s like the 
pleasant surprise that happens to an 
instructor when a brawny football 
player who is strong as an ox turns out 
to be considerably smarter than one. 


It is probable that the best psycho. 
logical work around an aviation estab. 
lishment could be done by a psycho} 
gist with a really decent chance to be. 
come a member of the elite in-group of 
pilots. This means he ought not to be 
labeled as a psychologist and ought not 
to be too closely identified with the 
medical people. And most important, 
he ought to be put through at leas 
some of the training program so he'd 
stand a better chance of being “one of 
the boys.” Being put through the mill 
with its intimate exposure to flying, 
would serve another very important 
function. For wrestling with a ver 
large proportion of the practical psy. 
chological problems that arise in con- 
nection with the training of aviators, 
book-bound psychology is not of much 
use. The psychologist can many times 
do no better than “fly by the seat of his 
pants.” The seat of his pants ought 
to be sensitized by some real exposure 
to the human problems of keeping a 
flying machine in the air. The psy- 
chologist who has done some flying 
would have more and better hunches 
per problem than would the swivel- 
chair psychologist, however deep his 
academic erudition. The book-larnin’ 
comes in most profitably in checking 
the hunches after they occur. 

But back to roles. Besides being a 
regular fellow in the aviator’s estima- 
tion, you’ve got to take on certain atti- 
tudes toward flyers and their profession. 
You must convince the aviator that you 
regard flying as the noble and manly 
profession and that the only reason 
you, the ground-bound mortal, aren‘ 
an aviator is that fate gypped you out 
of the opportunity or that God wasn't 
kind to you when he meted out endow- 
ments. The former is better. It helps 
a lot if the aviator can get the notion 
that you’d make a good flyer, given the 
opportunity. But it is of cardinal im- 
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nce that he get the idea on his own 
If you’re ever caught suggesting 
such a thing, your campaign is thrown 
for a loss. To convince the aviator 
you're a potential pilot, it helps a lot to 
him at manly games like tennis or 
owling or weight-lifting or beer- 
irinking. And it helps tremendously 
to look like you could take him out 
behind the hangar and whip the pants 
off him. Physical prowess or the ap- 
pearance thereof is a genuine asset. He 
may even want to ieach you to fly. If 
he does, you're in. If he teaches you, 
you can generally set up a reciprocity 
whereby you can teach him too. 
This reciprocity, if it can happen, is 
a wonderful and important thing. And 
sometimes you can set it off by a few 
well-chosen and carefully phrased ques- 
tions about flying and your customer’s 
personal experiences and opinions about 
it, The aviator must feel superior about 
g an aviator. You must play the 
role of an outsider wishfully looking in. 
But you don’t have to grovel. You say 
in effect, “Flying is wonderful. You, a 
flyer, are wonderful. I’m a dope about 
aviation and I’m jealous as hell of 
flyers, but—I’m not a complete loss. By 
virtue of being an outsider with a 
peculiar background I can see things 
in connection with this flying business 
that you’ve been too busy to think 
much about. Now look here 4 
Then you put on the rest of your act. 
After you prove to the aviator that 
you aren’t really a psychologist, you 
frequently have to turn around and 
prove that you are one. After you get 
yourself accepted, then you can begin 
to be a “character”"—a regular fellow 
with peculiarities. Your peculiarity can 
be the fact that you are interested in 
psychology. And you have to act the 
role—now secondary but still very im- 
portant—of a psychologist. This can 
be done in various ways. You maybe 


had better go in for some calculated 
peculiarity. Absent-mindedness, for 


example, helps. People with academic 


pasts are supposed to be absent-minded. 


It’s best to oblige. It gives your friends 
a chance to feel superior and tolerant. 
But also you've frequently got to awe 
people or impress them that you're 
learned. There are various ways of 
doing this, and again the means adopted 
must depend on the particular situation. 
You can burst forth with polysyllabic 
technical terms in describing some ordi- 
nary event. The people who infer 
immediately from big words to pro- 
found wisdom will fall for this and you 
sometimes can see their mouths drop 
open in the presence of such erudition. 
It doesn’t much matter what you say 
just so long as nobody can understand 
it. Freudian noises are often best for 
the purpose. For people with a chronic 
deference to education, this verbal over- 
powering is a good treatment. 

For some hard-bitten men-of-the- 
world, however, this approach would 
be fatal. There are some people around 
in important places who violently dis- 
trust anything they can’t understand. 
(Which means some of them are prac- 
tically paranoid most of the time.) 
They revere horse-sense. So you've got 
to sound off with good hard-headed, 
thick-skinned horse sense, using mono- 
syllables, profanity and local phrases to 
make your point. You can throw in a 
technical word now and then, but you 
do it with an air of great disrespect for 
people who talk in such a ridiculous 
fashion. Or you can take your cus- 
tomer’s own horse sense, translate it 
into psychological jargon, and then 
translate it real quickly back into horse 
sense. That gives him the impression 
that he and psychology really see eye 
to eye. 

Then there are others who have been 
exposed just enough to science to have 
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great respect for scientific-looking stuff. 
So you draw up elaborate charts for 
them and go heavily into statistics. You 
quote all quotable figures, relevant or 
not, and you describe in great and 
mysterious detail how the experiment 
was done. 

Most people are influenced by facile 
talk and smooth writing. So it’s a great 
help, particularly in an organization 
where most things are said and written 
so badly, to talk eloquently and to write 
with a reasonable degree of literacy. 
Smooth sentences and nice figures of 
speech somehow lull the critical facul- 
ties. Sometimes you can write yourself 
right past somebody’s prejudice without 
awakening it at all. In dealing with the 
“real” people, who make most of life’s 
important decisions, a good metaphor 
is worth a dozen tetrachoric r’s. 

But even this aid to promotion can 
back-fire sometimes. The officers who’ve 
been in long enough to believe that the 
official style is the way God intended the 
King’s English to be handled may be 
suspicious of something without split 
infinitives and a liberal sprinkling of 
“herein’s,” “above’s,” “It is the opinion 
S+% @& 

It is hard when one presentation of a 
project or idea has to be made to the 
ladder of command, with customers of 
radically different constitutions setting 
on the three or more different steps above 
you. That’s really a challenge. If you 
can handle that, you can make a living 
the rest of your life selling the Pulaski 
Skyway to rich New Yorkers. 

I myself am not particularly hot as a 
promoter. I’ve still got quite a few 
academic scruples and maladaptive 
habits. But I’m improving, and before 
the duration is played out, I will have 
built up quite a bit of experience at 
letting people have my way. I’m 
wondering how I can use this training 
when reconversion happens. Know any 
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good politicians who need a campaign 


manager? 

I've got to go to a night-vision meet 
ing. Regards, and don’t pretend you'r, 
too busy to write. The academic life 
has its frustrations too. Escape into 
letter to me. 

Yours. 


Tex 
Dear Hank: 


Your question about how much bene. 
fit my academic training is in my jo 
has set me thinking. 

There’s an impressive amount of psy 
chology that has nothing to do with 
anything. The present content of psy- 
chology, in the light of the practical 
man’s frame of reference, is pretty dis 
appointing. I am sort of embarrassed 
by the frequency with which practical 
human problems arising continually in 
everyday life finds the academic psy- 
chologist completely naked of sound 
and useful solutions. He has to grab 
frantically to clothe himself in some 
fuzzy extrapolation from something, or 
in some loosely knit piece of common 
sense fluff. I am not recommending 
that academic psychology busy itself 
exclusively with practical problems 
I’m just saying that when called on t 
be as useful as the moderately well- 
educated laymen expects you to be, the 
psychologist can’t get away with recit- 
ing Hecht’s theory of color vision or by 
holding forth on Descartes’ contribution 
to Modern Psychology. 

But certainly not all of the content 
of psychology is impotent in a real-life 
situation. While I’ve been impressed 
with how much stuff I once knew that 
now has no imaginable connection with 
what I do or might conceivably do 
around here, I’ve also been impressed 
at the tremendous possibilities inherent 
in the practical application of a few 
sound psychological principles. Con 
sidering the way people in executive 
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sitions seem to solve psychological 
roblems, I'm prepared to defend the 
-ontention that a reasonably competent 
MA in psychology, with a pleasing per- 
sonality and not too many of the inhi- 
‘tions that an 
creates, could make a tremendous eco- 

mic contribution when turned loose 
, practical life. No doubt many rea- 
sonably competent MA’s are doing just 
Why Hell, Hank, I think that 
even I am worth about $25,000 a year. 
In a big outfit like this, it takes about 
ne idea per annum to save much more 
If you can make the Cadet 
training program one one-hundredth 
of a per cent more efficient, you've 
fur-lined 
running 


exposure to science 


than that 


earned enough to buy a 
Yacht with hot and 
Chambermaids. 


cold 
It is true, however, that selected 
principles from introductory psychology 
applied with a reasonable degree of 
horse sense, can (or could) achieve a 
moderately remarkable change in the 
way practical things are done by prac- 
cal men. The principles of learning, 
motion, and motivation are the ones 
worth the most millions. A few facts 
about sensory functions are solidly 
valuable also. 

So much for the content of psychol- 
ogy. But the content is by no means 
the whole business. I think you get 
something less concrete but more valu- 
able out of fooling around psychology. 
You can call it a point of view, or a 
bias, or a sensitivity, or a lowering of 
threshold, or something of the sort. It 
is the ability to see human problems a 


little quicker, a little more clearly, a 
little differently. It is the ability to size 
up the human variables in the situation 
nd to see how they are interrelated. It 
is a habit and the ability to look and 
psychological rather than 
moralistic, or aesthetic, or legal, or mili- 
tary, or personal terms. This orienta- 


think in 


tion makes quite a practical difference 


in the way you see things and react to 
them. This difference is probably why 
psychologists are regarded as peculiar 


characters. It is also probably the 
reason the psychologist, if he can play 
the proper social role, ought to be able 
to make a useful contribution to the 
solution of almost any problem involv- 
ing people and their doings. 

I never had much respect for myself 
as a scientist. Never felt like a scientist 
when surrounded by scientists. But 
here I feel real scientific sometimes. An 
exposure to an intellectual weather con- 
stantly characterized by careful think- 
ing, semantical precautions and objec- 
tivity—even when casual conversational 
considered — does 
A bias against the 


topics are being 
things to a fellow. 
dramatic instance fallacy, for example, 
is a damn fine sort of bias to have if 
you are interested in getting decently 
useful answers to problems. In my 
case, it surprises me how often around 
here I play the part of a backer-off, 
looker-at, and slower-up in the process 
of group consideration of problems. 
The scientific attitude—even in the 
somewhat reduced strength that main- 
tains in my case—serves as a fly-wheel 
or regulator or anchor or censor or 
something of the sort that works to 
increase the amount of cortication hap- 
pening between problem and action. 
Many times, the result is slightly better 
action. 

Of course a rigorous last-ditch addic- 
tion to scientific method is a pretty 
maladaptive sort of thing around a 
place where decisions must be made 
now and action of some sort will ensue 
an hour or day from now. An 85-per- 
cent answer now is almost always better 
than a gg-per-cent answer six months 
from now. The must be 
made and the action must be initiated 


decisic yn 


today. 
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The job is to get the readily available 
facts, interpret them as best you can, 
and to make the decision. The jump 
into action, however much evidence 
you have behind you, is always an act 
of faith, Around here jumps almost 
always demand relatively great faith 
and relatively little evidence. The 
chronic scientist would go crazy. It 
would be to him like repeatedly getting 
married to strangers. I’m _ worried 
occasionally about such goings-on and 
there are many problems I'd like to 
court for a few months, but by and 
large I can make, with considerable 
verve, like a man of action. There is 
generally the helpful assurance, if it is 
a psychological problem, that the 
chances are in favor of any change 
being an improvement over the way it’s 
being done now. 

Another useful factor, at least sharp- 
ened by academic training, is verbal 
facility. It is often a decided help to be 
able to speak and write with a reason- 
able degree of literacy. I’m surprised at 
the wide-spread inability of people to 
express themselves, especially on paper. 
The ex-academician has an advantage 
by virtue of his long practice at putting 
things into words. Things that sound 
good are more likely to be good in the 
average man’s eyes. This factor, of 
course, doesn’t stem specifically from 
training in psychology but maybe the 
relative wordiness ot our discipline does 
give the psychologist more verbal exer- 
cise than, say, a natural scientist. 

Speaking about writing, that’s what 
I've been busy at for the past couple of 
weeks. I've really been enjoying it and 
have been pretty absorbed by it all. I 
came by the job of writing a pamphlet 
that aims to convey some fairly tech- 
nical information to aviators. It con- 
stituted a challenge which I was happy 
to accept. 

I have admired greatly the job people 


have been doing with paper pedagogy 
in this war. The sprightly, accurate. 
well-illustrated, and humorous publica. 
tions about various technical matte; 
somehow succeed in getting read by 
people to whom reading is always some. 
thing of a chore. And they succeed 
remarkably in reaching the 
common denominator of the audience 
without at the same time insulting the 
intelligence of those who may be con. 
siderably above the lowest common 
denominator. 

Seems to me the academicians cap 
learn a lot from the war-engendered 
wedding of pedagogy and advertising, 
There is no valid reason why education 
has to be grim. A little sprightliness, 
a little humor, a few apt. figures of 
speech can increase significantly the 
chances of getting information into the 
heads and into the behavior of the cus- 
tomers. There are many teachers—the 
chronic scientists—who can’t even bring 
themselves to use so inaccurate a thing 
as a simile. Certainly it is true that all 
similes, analogies, allusions, anecdotes, 
simplifications, and illustrations depart 
in some degree from the pristine accu- 
racy of science. But it seems somehow 
more adaptive to be 95-per-cent accurate 
and get something taught than to be 
100-per-cent accurate and bore your 
students stiff. 

Anyhow, that’s the philosophy behind 
the training literature in this war and 
the philosophy I tried to follow in writ- 
ing my little 20-page pamphlet. It was 
good fun. But it was hard work too. 
It’s much harder to write something 
sprightly than to write it in straight 
laced English. You first must be 
thoroughly familiar with your subject- 
matter. You must soak in it, talk about 
it, live with it. In the second place, you 
must know your audience. Know their 
likes, dislikes, what they know and 
don’t know, the sort of things they 
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ugh at, their existing notions concern- 


the stuff you’re writing about. In 
he third place, you’ve got to get in the 


eroper mood. This is something you 
can't seem to control. It just happens 
you sometimes. The wide daiiy vari- 
ions in verbal efficiency and fluency 
ive always impressed and puzzled me. 
[here are some days when sentences 
ome out fairly nicely and other days 
vhen, for no obvious reason, you just 
an't give out with the words. Any 
manner of writing demands that you 

- in good verbal fettle, but this train- 

9 pamphlet business demands some- 
thing more. You've got to be manic 
ind sassy if the stuff is to have the right 
sort of life. You’ve got to be in high 
good humor, or plain dull English will 
happen to you. That’s fatal. Trying 
to stay in the proper mood is a delicate 
business. In fact it’s almost too delicate 
to fool with at all. If you are in the 
eroove you just write until you find 
yourself getting dull. When that hap- 
pens, you better go do something else 
for a while. 

The dream-up of cartoons to illus- 
trate this sort of publication is also fun. 
The ideal is to get a visual illustration 
that is apt, that supplements as well as 
illustrates its text, that does not inter- 
rupt the text or distract from the point 
to be made, and that is inherently 
funny. It’s fairly satisfying creativity to 
sit down with a cartoonist and dream 
up these things. 

I now have the ambition to write a 
sassy piece on psychophysics, with sexy- 
looking Fechner functions. Human 
nature, if any, being what it is, peda- 
gogy will do well to turn even sex to 
its own ends. 

Your question about the ideological 
aspects of officer morale set me to think- 
ing—and to worrying—about that 
aspect of local life. We rarely discuss 
the war here, in either its military, 


political, or ideological aspects. It is 
far away. We are rarely reminded of 
it. We have no obvious connections 
with it. We are not fighting it. We 
keep our heads stuck into our routine 
jobs, which are just barely useful 
enough to relieve anxiety. 

I hope that where the shooting is 
going on the shooters feel a little more 
involvement in the fracas and have 
motivational boosts not present here. 
But even for the fighting men who 
actually fight I strongly suspect there 
is little political or ideological potential 
contributing to their morale. They are 
doing a good job because they are sound 
individuals, accustomed to doing good 
jobs. I doubt they are given any of the 
additional verve that comes from identi- 
fication with ideals. I get the impres- 
sion that at one time this could have 
been an idealistic war. But I have 
convictions that we have lost the chance 
to fight for ideals. Asa nation, we have 
not succeeded in verbalizing and believ- 
ing in our ideals. It has become a 
realistic war. I personally am depressed 
by the fact that the war doesn’t seem, 
in the light of current history, to be for 
anything really big and worthwhile. 
It’s just a war we'd better win. 

I’m surprised at the infrequency with 
which I myself think about those 
aspects of the war that used to be the 
subject of discussion around the Uni- 
versity. There are several factors con- 
tributing to this intellectual apathy. 
Lack of social facilitation is the first. I 
used to keep abreast of the world and 
to talk with fellow officers about the 
course of current events. But you get 
more conversation per unit of time 
around here if you confine yourself to 
good concrete things like who got pro- 
moted, who didn’t, who got transferred, 
who said what to whom. And conver- 
sation, like tennis, is somewhat more 
fun if you don’t have to return your 
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own shots. In the second place, I think 
getting into uniform, meaning as it 
does that your values are straightened 
out and that you have committed your- 
self to action, relieves a lot of that guilt 
and anxiety which lies behind a good 
deal of war-relevant discussion. In the 
third place, there is a disinclination to 
read or talk about a reality that you 
wish didn’t exist. The political course 
of the war is disheartening to me. To 
read about it and discuss it is more than 
an intellectual process. It is an exercise 
in depression. I had hopes for this war. 
I don’t have many now. I apparently 
feel it’s pleasanter just to forget the 
whole thing and hope thell it’s soon 
over. Finally, the general atmosphere 
around here somehow prevents any- 
body from getting vitally interested in 
anything. The environment seems to 


furnish only low-octane stimulation to 
intellection. 
Speaking of intellection, how about 


sending me some literature on yoy; 
graduate school? I swear, Hank, if thy 
war lasts two more years I will have 
forgotten three-fourths of the psychol. 
ogy I once knew. The erosion of dis. 
use is happening to me at an alarming 
rate. And I expect it is to other pyy. 
chologists in the same boat. I try | 
read the journals. But with littk 
opportunity and little incentive for dis. 
cussion and with the small or nop. 
existent connection between journal 
articles and the immediate environ. 
ment, reading the damn things has 
something in common with masturba. 
tion. I am constitutionally unable : 
get interested in learning stuff for its 
own sweet savor. I have to learn for 
something. So I’m going to pot, aca- 
demically. Maybe the APA should set 
up a rehabilitation program for broken- 
down service psychologists. That's me. 
Yours, 
Tex 


FROM AN OFFICER IN THE INFORMATION AND 
EDUCATION SECTION 


Dear Eprtor: 

Here are ry thoughts on the subject 
of “Training in Social Psychology from 
an Army Perspective.” 

I am one of the many graduate student 
psychologists who have been fortunate 
enough to continue in psychological 
work after entering the Army, but I 
am particularly lucky to find myself 
continuing in my own chosen field— 
social psychology. 

Soon after Pearl Harbor I entered 
Field Artillery basic training. After 
that, I held a variety of classification 
jobs, before and after going to OCS— 
interviewing and testing at a Replace- 
ment Training Center, test construction 
and analysis in the Air Corps, inter- 
viewing and testing at an Induction 


Station, and more interviewing, testing 
and counseling in the Army Specialized 
Training Program. Following this | 
got into my present work—the study of 
soldier attitudes, first in the States and 
then overseas. I write you from Italy 

In reviewing my academic training 
qua training—in terms of its usefulness 
as a preparation—I find in it three dif 
ferent sorts of values: (1) knowledge 
of certain immediately useful tech- 
niques; (2) an education in scientific 
ways of thinking; and (3) a liberal 
education in human values and modes 
of reaction. This is an ordering from 
the specific to the general, by no means 
from the more to the less important. 
Most impressive to me is the poten 
tiality of a social science education as 2 
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] education in nearly the old sense, 
uipping a person to assimilate and 

pret the significant experiences he 
ncounters, and consequently giving 
maximum assurance that he will apply 
the techniques he has learned, or which 
his scientific training enables him to 
devise, not only critically but appropri- 
ately — creatively and to. significant 


¢ 
purpose. 
Let me give a fuller consideration to 
these values in order. Certainly the 
techniques emphasized in my training 
which I have put to most frequent use 
are the statistical ones. In each of the 
heterogeneous assignments that have 
befallen me, I have had at least some 
occasion to rely on my knowledge of 
statistics. It is an interesting fact that 
psychologists and sociologists in an 
overseas theater have been called upon 
) make statistical analyses in such an 
important though unrelated field as 
casualty and replacement rates, simply 
because at the time they were the best 
qualified statistically trained personnel 
However, it was only in 
placement test construction that tech- 
niques as involved as factor analysis 
would have been useful to me. 


available. 


This is not to say that I needed less 
statistical training—to the contrary. 
What was most valuable, and what I 
needed more of than I had, was a thor- 
ough grounding in statistical methods: 
an understanding of the rationale of the 
techniques; more than a_ speaking 
acquaintance with the potentialities and 
obstinacies of statistical data; a practiced 
imagination in discerning what tech- 
niques—often extremely simple ones— 
would best serve a given purpose, to- 
gether with a knowledge of their 
inherent limitations of interpretation. 
In other words, creative and critical 
assurance in the use of statistics as a 
means. 


As I look back on them, the courses 
I took regarded statistics too much as a 
subject-matter in itself, and not enough 
Fre- 


quently the steps of a statistical analysis 


as a means to non-statistical ends. 


will nearly vanish in the writing of the 


final non-statistical con- 
sumer, yet statistical methods will have 
played an essential part in making sure 


that one is not barking up a non-exist- 


report for a 


ent tree, in separating the roles of influ- 
ences that are superimposed in the data, 
and in insuring that conclusions which 
may seem to flow simply enough are 
adequately grounded in the facts. It 
seems to me that this silent role of 
statistics in practical research should be 
emphasized early in academic training. 


Casting the role of statistics into 
proper perspective would counteract a 


tendency of psychologists to spend too 
much time playing around with figures 
after that point of diminishing statisti- 
cal returns has been reached, when time 
is better spent in further intelligent 
thought about the non-statistical sub- 
ject-matter under investigation. With 
few exceptions, my experience in atti- 
tude research has been that the simpler 
statistical techniques have usually been 
the more satisfactory. Yet in their 
application, problems requiring some 
When can per- 
legitimately and 

How large a 


sophistication arise. 
centages be added 

when can they not? 
sample is necessary for a given survey? 
How can a conclusion be 
restated in non-statistical language with 
minimum distortion? (an excellent 
exercise). These and like problems 
should be met time and again in con- 
text in a course in applied statistics. 
The problerns presented for solution 
should be research problems, not sta- 
tistical problems, and both the economi- 
cal choice of statistical means, and the 
final step of interpretation of statistical 


statistical 
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results as they apply to the larger 
problem, should be included. In the 
process, statistical judgment, an aspect 
of a wider scientific judgment, might 
gradually develop. 

Another set of techniques, as much a 
matter of acquired skill as the statistical, 
are those involved in item construction. 
Whether it was a question of testing 
information, discriminating ability, or 
eliciting attitudes, my academic training 
wasn’t much immediate help. I had to 
learn on the job, by trial and error. It 
seems to me now that textbooks in 
social psychology—or for that matter, in 
intelligence and individual differences— 
give the novice an unreasoned feeling 
that tests and questionnaires are quasi- 
eternal objects which were invented 
whole. There is the Bernreuter test, the 
Allport-Vernon test, the Rorschach test, 
the Thurstone scales, Watson’s, Har- 
per’s, Stagner’s attitude tests—and the 
whole flock of intelligence tests. They 
have this and that to be said for them, 
and that and this to be said against 
them—but there they are: make use of 
them when you can and be warned! 
The student fails to learn that tests, 
questionnaires, or inventories were de- 
vised originally for some special pur- 
pose—or should have been—and that he 
himself may some time need to con- 
struct an assembly of items to fit special 
purposes of his own. Newer courses in 
the measurement of public opinion may 
be helping to counteract this tendency 
to accept tests as faits accomplis. I 
hope so. 

With it should go a study of the 
techniques of item construction—and 
practice. Not merely a study of the 
statistical procedures of evaluating the 
effectiveness of items—these are fairly 
well covered—but an examination of 
the pitfalls to be avoided in the neces- 
sary armchair stage, some experience 
with pre-test interviews (laboratory prac- 
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tice can be carried at least this far), and 
some consideration of the methodolog;. 
cal problems involved in the assembhy 
of individual items into a battery o; 
questionnaire — should be 

brought to mind. Such a training 
course would lead naturally to a study 
of scaling methods and how they can 
aid in the selection of items for a given 
purpose. In this whole field, precept 
without practice on however simple 
level seems to me rather futile. 

The interview is another technique 
(or group of techniques) in which my 
academic background could have been 
strengthened. It surely occupies a suff- 
ciently crucial position in social psy- 
chology as a source of hypotheses, and 
sometimes of the only available find- 
ings, to warrant more academic atten- 
tion than it gets. Of course there are 
many kinds of interviews, for many 
purposes. I should like to have had 
more experience at any kind, interview- 
ing other people than just fellow stu- 
dents, with guidance in adapting the 
technique to the purpose and to the 
subject. 

As I found need for it in my work, 
interviewing played an ancillary role, 
giving proper direction to a question- 
naire, spotting and correcting its flaws, 
and adding interpretative flesh to the 
bones of an analysis which might other- 
wise be too dryly statistical. The kind 
of interviewing this requires is rela- 
tively simple, yet some experience in it 
at the academic level would not only 
impart valuable skills but in some meas- 
ure lessen the embarrassing distinction 
between classroom psychology and the 
knowledge of people that is so often 
and not unreasonably expected of 
psychologists. 

So far, in my discussion of tech- 
niques, I have dwelt more upon gaps 
in my training than on my gains from 
it. As an education in scientific ways 
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thinking, it was much more of a 
cess, and its greater adequacy in this 
nect did much to offset what I felt 
its deficiencies in imparting 
techniques. Though as I have 
ogested, I think some of these specific 
< spots are remediable, it would be 
to expect anyone to prepare 
elf for every problem he may en- 
unter. The kind of scientific ground- 
| am speaking of is the source of 
effective, intelligent orientation 
ward new problems which prevents 
he inevitable lack of specific prepara- 
yn from being fatal. 

There are two aspects to a good 
scientific background — ingenuity and 
criticism. Academic training in my 
case was more effective in regard to the 
second than to the first, and perhaps 

t is an inevitable result of the nature 
f the academic situation. It is not, 
however, a question of ingenuity in a 
vacuum, but of framing the means and 
conditions of solving particular prob- 
ms, or illuminating particular areas of 

il attitude and behavior. If the new 
student of psychology were introduced 
the research of others in terms of the 
ns they adapted to their larger ob- 
ves—and be sure that there is a 
ger objective—and if a similar em- 
phasis were placed on the relation of 
his own beginning researches to bodies 

f theory or to practical problems ex- 
rnal to the research itself, not only 

ld the conditions for the develop- 
ment of this scientific ingenuity be 
nhanced, but a healthier orientation 
ncouraging the growth of a body of 
evant psychological knowledge would 

fostered. 

lt was not the weeks devoted to an 

stract analysis of scientific method at 

beginnings of so many successive 
ourses in psychology that seemed to 
me to pay off, though some of this is 
One doesn’t think 


in steps, and the steps in one’s pro- 
cedure are cut far differently from any 
set faithfully rendered in an elementary 
The sort of scien- 
tific judgment I found invaluable in- 


or intermediate text. 


volved such things as knowledge of 
what controls are necessary to isolate an 
effect; awareness of the influence of 
method on results and of how neverthe- 
less to arrive at findings that remain 
valid in a broader context; judgment as 
to the degree to which a particular find- 
ing may be generalized; an eye for 
economy in investigation, reserving for 
the more costly experiment or survey 
what cannot be sufficiently illuminated 
by exploratory studies or the intensive 
study of selected cases. 

I should like to add my voice to those 
asserting the single intent of the social 
sciences, and with them I should like 
to watch the academic barriers between 
them crumble beneath the pressure of 
non-academic human problems. 

Let me touch on some of the 
social psychological—or sociological or 
anthropological—matters I have en- 
countered which strike me as incon- 
trovertible arguments for this point of 
view. “National psychology” is one. 
The word evokes from the past a whole 
contentious nebula of associations—of 
heredity-environment, racism, and the 
like. Aside from polemics which are 
unfortunately still necessary, too much 
attention can be given to such matters. 
A well-intentioned but narrow debunk- 
ing spirit, conspires to limit the inter- 
ests of psychologists to the historically 
determined field of individual differ- 
ences, which means mostly differences 
in ability, and to district them from an 
examination of the group differences 
which so obviously do exist between 


peoples. Since anthropology has grown 


naturally to a consideration of these 
differences, it is common for psycholo- 
gists to pass the buck to the anthro- 
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pologists. The term “cultural” which 
psychologists use in passing the topic 
over, poses the problem rather than 
disposing of it. The significance of 
different forms of living and sets of 
values to mental life and social be- 
havior, particularly among civilized 
people, is an important and little-ex- 
plored area in which social psychology 
has an obligation to be interested. 

In Algiers, I liked to wander about a 
fairly well-to-do workers’ district, where 
the people I was told were mostly of 
Spanish extraction. Life there was open 
and warm. The yellow city blocks with 
their countless individual balconies, the 
bars and cafes and groceries fully open 
on the street, the streets themselves and 
market places and churches, served as a 
focus in the people’s lives to draw them 
out and together. As a_ transient 
stranger, unable to speak the language, 
I was still keenly aware of a warmth 
and affection in life that was new to 
me. 


The people seemed many ard 
happy and beautiful. I felt I would like 
to live there. 

These are admittedly the reactions of 
a tourist, but this does not nullify the 


problem which they raise. Here is a 
people whose techniques of living are 
very similar to our own, yet the quality 
of whose mental life is, I am sure, dis- 
tinguishably different. How are the 
ramifications of these differences inter- 
connected? Are certain fundamental 
human needs being more fully satis- 
fied? Which ones? There is a lack of 
shame about bodily functions. Is this 
connected with less inhibition and re- 
pression in general? And if so, what 
are its effects on the creativity and on 
the other values, not of a Samoan tribe, 
but of a modern civilized people? 

In the poverty-stricken villages of 
southern Italy I noticed the same thing 
in a different guise. Here were people 
whose lives seemed to have escaped the 
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Renaissance and to have been on) 
lightly touched by the complicating 
cultural influences of modern times 
In lieu of baby carriages, big babies 
toted lesser babies. Babies went pant. 
less until they were old enough to keep 
clean. Except for church festivals. 
mainly for the women and children, 
life was pretty drab—yet it seemed to 
me fuller of an important internal 
security than ours. True, many of these 
people may have a revolutionary intent 
to change the order which keeps their 
material lives at so wretched a level. 
What sort of human values will the 
seek to preserve in the change? | 
seemed to me that we are the last people 
to be able to advise them. Yet what 
qualities of this essential culture can be 
preserved in a complicated technologi- 
cal world? In a country like Italy, 
many levels of civilization are repre- 
sented, sharing at least some elements 
of a common cultural history. From a 
comparative study of these different 
Italian (it could probably as well be 
French or Spanish) communities some 
suggestive answers to such questions 
might emerge. 

These observations have their bearing 
on the social psychology of our own 
people. It struck me as symbolic of 3 
whole area of our reactions, with broad 
political as well as cultural implications, 
when American soldiers, working in a 
building overlooking one of the few 
through avenues winding up to the top 
of the Casbah, would periodically lose 
all patience and dash out to berate some 
Arab who had been cracking his whip 
and making horrible retching noises at 
his ill-fed and overladen horse, strug- 
gling and scrabbling on the cobble- 
stones in futile attempt to make the 
grade. We Americans have much 
sentimentality for animals and babies— 
and we are proud of it—yet I never saw 
us show much of a more relevant sym- 
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thy for the poor Arab, whose life in 
ways is more wretched than his 


meaning and actuality of our 
lemocratic tradition could be the sub- 
‘ect of much fruitful investigation in 
social psychology. Once we recognize 
person’s status as a fellow individual, 
we go out of our way in democratic 
friendliness. But how loathe we are to 
ognize the individuality of anyone 
different from ourselves! We differ in 
this respect from the English, I think. 
[heir frequently more admirable de- 
portment seems more the result of good 
breeding. We are more like barbarians. 
In our basic democracy we are wonder- 
ful, but our manners are not very nice 
behold. If this analysis is right, there 
are some important implications to be 
sought out for the education of our chil- 
lren—and here the findings of a social 
science study of the different values 
realized by other peoples in their dif- 
ferent ways of life would pave the way 
for this needed sort of liberal education. 
It is somewhat of an accident that I 
had no direct acquaintance with the 
problems of the relations of Negro and 
white Americans until I got overseas. 
My experience in this area leads me to 
believe that here, too, psychologists 
would do well to step out of the nar- 
rower framework of heredity-environ- 
ment and mental-ability problems and 
join, this time with some of the ablest 
sociologists, in analyzing the meanings 
of the patterns of race relations, in new 
and old situations. I have only recently 
grown to realize the tremendous—even 
international—importance of this prob- 
lem, which was not given deserved 
ttention in my academic background. 
Such an uprooting institution as the 
Army itself provides a unique oppor- 
tunity to observe American charac- 
teristics apart from some of the social 
pressures which may camouflage the 


Here 


also, I found my background provided 


American character at home. 
me with some fruitful lines of thought. 
But I also discovered that sociologists, 
whom I had hitherto regarded as rather 
low in the academic pecking order, had 
been doing better thinking along such 
lines. 

For fear of not being sufficiently 
scientific psychologists have sometimes 
shied away from such important areas, 
or taken methodologically rigorous but 
mouse-like nibbles at the edges of them. 
I think the scientific stature of psychol- 
ogy could only gain, if we were increas- 
ingly to apply other than merely 
methodological criteria to our studies, 
and were not ashamed to turn what- 
ever means are at our disposal to the 
heart of really significant problems of 
contemporary social behavior. 

I have limited myself to illustrating 
from incidental observations instances 
of social psychology which seem to me 
patently to require a coordinated attack 
employing all the resources of a broad 
social science background. When I 
return to further academic work, I will 
want to broaden my acquaintance espe- 
cially with sociology and anthropology, 
and also with economics. I need to 
know their methods well enough to use 
them myself; I particularly need to 
become thoroughly familiar with their 
thought on problems in which these dis- 
ciplines share with social psychology a 
common interest. 

The older higher education in the 
liberal arts grew up under the aegis of 
humanism, and aimed to equip a man 
to interpret his experience most fully 
and adequately. Since the days of the 
humanists, the development of the 
scientific approach has been the out- 
standing fact in the intellectual history 
of the time. In a growingly compli- 
cated society in which the complexities 
have forced themselves with ever- 
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increasing imperiousness on man’s 
attention, the need of turning scientifi- 
cally disciplined thought on social 
man—the same Man in which the 
humanists were interested—gave rise to 
the social sciences. Their development 
has been shaped, however, within a 
ritualized academic context with the 
result that they have in some ways be- 
come ingrown, abstracted from their 
most significant goals and self-protected 
from the stimulation of cross-fertiliza- 


From AN OFFICER IN THE PsycHOLocicaL WARFARE Division 


tion. It seems to me that the final valy 
that I find and expect from a libera| 
training in the social sciences is that of 
the old liberal education, adapted to our 
changed world. 

Do you think the University is de. 
veloping in any of these directions? 
And will I find what I am looking for 
when I return to resume my graduate 
work? 

Sincerely yours, 


M. B. 


FROM AN OFFICER IN THE PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
DIVISION 


Dear Anpy: 

I have had the questionable pleasure 
of experiencing flying bombs as well 
as ordinary air raids and submarine 
attacks since I left the States. I hope 
some psychologist is compiling reactions 
to this latest plague of machines. One 


thing is clear to me—ordinary people 
behave much more the way you would 
expect them to behave if you read 
Augustine and Descartes than if you 
read Freud, Pareto, and, for that matter, 


“The Invasion from Mars.” Their 
rationality and self-control are remark- 
able to witness. It makes me think of 
McDougall’s lonely statement that 
crowd or group influences can produce 
admirable and noble behavior, as well 
as the sort of behavior popularly known 
as “crowd behavior.” However, there’s 
still the question of what makes the 
group start off having one kind of 
influence rather than another. 

There are two stories I’ve heard over 
here which I think express a great deal 
of truth. One is about an old lady who 
was boarding a bus in the middle of an 
air raid when the flak was raining 
down. Someone asked her why she 
didn’t use the underground instead. 


The old lady replied that she was 


“frightened to death of those horrible 
escalators.” 

The other is a story about a bus 
driver who stopped at a red light when 
a flying bomb was coming at his bus. 
Then, the story goes, he summoned up 
his will power and actually drove 
through the red light. 

You have probably heard both those 
stories, but I tell them again because 
they’re so typical of the way people 
behave here. They may go against my 
statement that people behave pretty 
rationally, but they do demonstrate the 
fact that socialization and civilization 
are something more than a thin veneer. 
In fact, it’s damned hard to behave 
“instinctively” and biologically, even 
when your life is in imminent danger. 

I've changed my mind again about 
what I'd like to do after the war. Now 
I feel more and more the need and 
importance of organizing a systematic 
study of national psychologies. I mean 
a kind of study that will try to set up 
meaningful categories which will allow 
some kind of quantitative differenti- 
ation of national groups—in terms of 
their popular literature, music, amuse- 
ments, religion, legal system, political 
values, etc. We have so many good 
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differentiate individuals now, it tions go on the assumption that “humor 


— ’ uldn’t be too hard to work out cri- psychology is the same the world over.” 
that of eria for nations. The only trouble with There’s practically no real evidence to 
os a such a job is that it’s too big to handle— support either side, or the in-between. 

a big, in fact, that in spite of all our 1 see this letter has already gone on 
te government analysts we have advanced quite a pace. One last thought is that 
tions? a hardly a whit. The regional experts I hope you will get a hand in that most 
i oe still proclaim the utter dissimilarity of, ticklish problem—the reconstruction of 

3 y, the Germans and the French—a Germany. 
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Reset WirHout a Cause: THe Hypnoanaty- 
OF A CRIMINAL PsycHopaTH. By 
Robert M. Lindner. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1944. Pp. xiv-+296. 


SIS 


Bold indeed is the enterprise represented by 
this book. Its author sets forth a therapeutic 
method claimed to be as thorough and pene- 
trating as psychoanalysis, yet requiring no 
more than three or four months. He has 
used this method, furthermore, chiefly with 
unpromising material, the criminal psycho- 
paths or psychopathic personalities generally 
considered refractory to treatment. Finally, 
he has had the temerity to put the method up 
for public inspection by printing the all but 
verbatim stenographic record of one of his 
cases through forty-six hours of treatment. 
This act of candor may well stay the pens of 
critics whose cases never get out of their files. 

To begin with, Lindner reviews the current 
state of thinking about that poorly defined 
clinical entity, psychopathic personality. Such 
persons can be described only against the 
background of existing codes and standards; 
the guiding thread of their lives is to disobey 
these codes and outrage these standards. On 
the positive side there is nothing except the 
of immediate desires; thus the 
psychopath is “a rebel without a cause, an 
agitator without a slogan, a revolutionary 
without a program.” Like a child, the 
psychopath is unable to delay the pleasures 
of gratification; like a child, he cannot 
organize his efforts for persistent goal-seek- 
ing. Although intelligence is usually good, 
it amounts to no more than a shrewd cun- 
ning which fails to control and regulate 
behavior. Lindner recognizes the social fac- 
tors which contribute to delinquency: over- 
crowded cities, neighborhood gangs, lack of 
frontier-like freedom, economic underprivi- 
lege. He allows for a possible constitutional 
factor, a conceivable deficiency of inhibition, 
for instance, although little is yet known 
It seems to him, however, that 


satisfaction 


about this. 
developmental factors play the really crucial 


part. Psychosexual development appears to 


27 


have ceased abruptly before the Oedipus sity 
ation was successfully resolved, so that true 
object-love is not attained and 


development is seriously stunted. 


supereg 

“There 
seems to be little doubt that the special fe 
tures of psychopathic behavior derive from a 
profound hatred of the father, analytically 
determined by way of the inadequate re 
lution of the Oedipus conflict and strengt 
ened through fears of castration.” 

Having thus stated the problem, Lindner 
next describes his method of dealing with it 
the method of hypnoanalysis which “literal] 
grew under the hand of the writer” during 
his five years as psychologist at a federa 
penitentiary. The method is a combination 
of psychoanalysis and hypnotism; the former 
provides the main procedure, free association, 
and the “interpretative core,” while the latter 
confers 
disintegration of resistances,” a means of 


“a prepotent weapon for the literal 
“controlling” and “dissipating” the transfer 
ence, and a tool for “the implantation of 
healthy attitudes and approaches to life by 
imbedding firmly, as novel accretions to the 

the analytic interpretations 
through the mutual efforts of 
Following the decision 


personality, 
arrived at 
analyst and patient.” 
to use this method, the patient is systemati- 
cally trained in hypnosis for two wecks, so 
that he can readily enter a deep trance and 
achieve vivid regressions to earlier periods [ 
life. Lindner believes that anyone can be 
hypnotized “where the transference is com- 
plete and adequate.” After this period of 
training, the treatment proceeds with dail} 
sessions of free association, including the 
analysis of dreams. the stenographic 
record we find that Lindner gives no inter 


In 


pretations whatsoever until the nineteenth 


session, although from that point on 
rather consistently directs attention to psycho 
sexual development. Hypnotism used 
“immediately upon striking the variety 
resistance which does not originate from the 
The result is a ready produc 


1S 


transference.” 
tion of blocked 


memories, which at once 
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» subject to post-hypnotic amnesia, but 

h. so Lindner claims, forthwith become 
ch more available for recall through wak- 
free association. “It is a constant and 

ing phenomenon that patients repeat, 
, after such an hypnoidal session, the 
rial which they had already presented if 

memorially valid and not a screen 
ry.” It is by thus circumventing resist- 
that the treatment is speeded to its early 
sion. In the reported case hypnotism is 
ised until the thirty-second session, and 
Il only five times, but Lindner has since 
to recommend its more liberal appli- 
Hypnoanalysis, it is clear, is an active 
of therapy requiring “the constant 
tion of the clinician.” It has at its 
nand “not only the transference but 
the prepotent post-hypnotic suggestive 
yd to enforce comprehension and accept- 
of those necessary but novel ways of 
garding the past, new attitudes, ambitions, 
nd patterns of behavior.” Post-hypnotic 
ggestion also serves to speed the treatment; 
reover, it is through this means, the author 
ms, that “the benefits of treatment are 
ired.” 

When we turn to the case report, we find 
in Harold the typical history of a criminal 
psychopath. There is a jealous, impulsive 

ther who prefers the siblings and treats 

id outrageously; there is a loving but 
xk mother who constantly defers to her 
husband’s unreasonable demands; there is a 
nvenient neighborhood gang which gives 
Harold his first real taste of esteem following 

1 act of theft. Peculiar to this case is the 

like habit of rapid blinking and virtual 

of the eyes in ordinary daylight. 

Every reader will make his own judgments 
monologues and dialogues that 

ike up the stenographic record. To me it 
emed that Lindner pressed his interpreta- 
ns a little too rapidly, yet they were 

always plausible, and in the end they were 
justified by MHarold’s vivid, 
genuine re-living of early 

100d events. The trail of investigation 
ads back through overt threats of castration 

a series of traumatic events starting with 


to the 


pretty well 


emotion-laden, 
hild) 


at moving pictures of a dog and 
ninating early one morning with the 


sing of parental intercourse. It was at 


- 


this point in his life that Harold, aided by 
the glare of the morning sun, began to blink 
and close his eyes to disagreeable sights, and 
it was after this point in his recall that his 
symptom began to decline. Lindner dates 
the traumatic episode at eight months, which 
seems to me unlikely but unessential in his 
reconstruction of the case. Having told his 
reconstruction to the patient in the forty- 
sixth hour, and having made Harold under 
hypnosis “review the entire case and demon- 
strate his understanding of it,’ Lindner 
closes the verbatim record by saying to the 
subject, “We shall have to have a period of 
re-education before we finish. We want to 
accomplish a complete change in your atti- 
tude toward yourself and the rest of the 
world.” How this final miracle was accom- 
plished is unfortunately not reported in this 
book. 

Lindner’s method, to state it briefly, con 
sists of the following processes. (1) The sub- 
ject is trained to enter hypnosis readily. 
(2) He has a daily hour of free association 
with little interference at first by the thera- 
pist. (3) As the therapist begins to achieve 
a diagnosis of the early crucial experiences 
he makes interpretations which direct atten- 
tion toward them. (4) When recall of such 
experiences is resisted, the memories are 
hastened forward in the hypnotic state, to 
emerge soon after in free association. (5) 
When the crucial experiences have been fully 
re-lived, the therapist gives a complete inter- 
pretation of the subject’s history, using 
hypnotic suggestion to assure that the inter- 
pretation is accepted. (6) Finally there is a 
period of re-education in which post-hypnotic 
suggestion apparently plays a prominent part. 
At the time of writing, sixteen patients in 
various dignostic categories had completed 
treatment. “None of the analyses exceeded 
four months and all of the subjects are today 
better off in every way for having gone 
through with it.” 

To my mind it is of the utmost importance 
that Lindner’s work should receive a fair 
evaluation by his professional colleagues. 
But this will not be easy. Scholarly readers 
will wonder why the method of hypnoanalysis 
had to grow afresh under this man’s hand 
when Hadfield christened it and practiced it 


in England twenty-five years ago with more 
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than six hundred cases of neurosis arising 
out of the war. Strict scientific consciences 
will be hurt by generalizations based on only 
sixteen completed cases and by brief fol- 
low-ups stated in the most casual language. 
Older psychiatrists, comfortable in the belief 
that criminal psychopaths are born that way, 
will resent an invasion of their territory by 
a young whippersnapper without medical 
training. Client-centered counselors will de- 
plore the highly directive tactics of the later 
hours of treatment. Psychoanalysts will 
recall Freud’s strictures on hypnotism and, 
while doubtless welcoming the central place 
accorded to the primal scene, castration fears, 
and the Oedipus complex, together with the 
generous use of free association, will find it 
condescending in Lindner to say that his 
work “tends to verify and substantiate” their 
insights into behavior dynamics; and they 
will certainly not relish being taken to task 
for “insistence upon punctilious cant and 
unrelaxed ceremony,” for “virtual mandar- 
inism,” and for allowing their specialty to lose 
its “virility” and “essential wholesomeness.” 
Elsewhere there will be the danger of indis- 
criminate enthusiasm. Readers whose eyes 


glitter at the mention of hypnotism, and 
whose brains dance with omnipotent fan- 
tasies, will scent the approach of a new day 
and wilj be tempted to rush in where they 


should fear to tread. Criminologists, dis- 
couraged at the halting, stupid way society 
treats its criminal members, will be all too 
strongly attracted by the prospect of a tech- 
nique which “not only often changes the 
criminal into a useful citizen, but also teaches 
us lessons about crime that we can use with 
our and other people’s children.” 

But if we raise only the banner of science, 
and unsheath the pen only for truth, we shall 
find in Lindner’s book simply a challenge to 
serious thinking and to serious investigation. 
The stakes are high, for the social value of 
this method, if it does what is claimed for it, 
is almost incalculable. The evidence, how- 
ever, is far from sufficient; more cases, longer 
and more careful followups, similar results 
in the hands of other workers, are necessary 
to substantiate his claims. It seems to me 
that the following issues are crucial and 
should occupy the focus of investigation. 

1. Lindner says that in the hypnotic state 
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there is a substantial reduction of resistap 
and that memories re-lived in this state y 
shortly afterwards make their way into wak 
ing free association “if they are memori: 
valid and not screen The | 
qualification is disconcerting, making 
whole proposition much harder to define and 
test, but basically this claim is nothing but 
question of fact capable of being prov 
altered, or disproved whenever sufficient dat 
have been accumulated. Since it is 
feature of hypnoanalysis that saves the greatest 
amount of time, investigators should find the 
problem eminently worthy of scrutiny. 

2. More difficult is the question of transfer 
ence: What is its nature in hypnoanalysis and 
how is it used in the course of treatment? 
Lindner tells us that the preliminary period 
of training leads to “a rapid mobilization of 
all those factors which comprehend a work 
able and manipulable transference.” It 
clear that he finds use only for positive trans. 
ference. When the negative variety shows 
itself, as it does three times in the case of 
Harold, he either breaks off treatment for 
the time being or he interprets the feeling 
in a fashion that amounts to saying, “It is 
natural that you feel hostile toward thi 
treatment, but it doesn’t help us to get 
ahead.” Of course, nothing but a positive 
transference is serviceable when it comes t 
engrafting new attitudes upon the personality 
by post-hypnotic suggestion. Remarkably 
enough, however, Lindner believes that post- 
hypnotic suggestion can dissolve transfer. 
ence; “through this means as well is the trans 
ference at last dissolved by the displacement 
and redirection of its energies into the paths 
prescribed by the recently acquired and 
developed insights.” 

To discuss this question is impracticable 
here, but we should be clear that hypno- 
analysis does not make use of the “transfer 
ence neurosis” which is so highly regarded in 
psychoanalytic technique. Concerning the 
use of positive transference to dissolve posi 
tive transference I shall simply throw down 
the gauntlet by saying that I consider it im- 
possible, while reminding readers that this, 
too, is basically not a question of opinion but 
of fact. It is worth pointing out, morcover 
that hynnoanalysis, which puts a relatively 
small burden on the patient’s initiative, which 


memories.” 
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m to become dependent when 
is most painful, and which does 
prescribe his future attitudes, may 
rly well adapted to the weak ego 
f the criminal psychopath 

n so, we are left with an unsolved 
concerning the extent of the thera- 

iccomplishment. It is in judging this 
n that Lindner’s inadequate followups 

ire to describe Harold’s subsequent 
yn become particularly regrettable. 

ld’s eye trouble is improved, and he has 
through the traumatic events which 
ly set him upon his criminal career, 

remains a psychopathic personality 

t habits of industry, without respect 
or the rights of others, without true 
love, without skills and 

ot those connected with crime. 

question whether it was the traumatic 


self-respect 
One may 


yat set him on his criminal career; 

r it was not rather that he never got 

nce to learn attitudes different from 
first ones because his father continued, 

by year, to be hateful and unjust. Let 
state bluntly my misgivings about the 
rapeutic accomplishment. Harold has a 
ife to re-live and a whole personality 
build before he can become a “useful 
tizen.” Once he is away from the support- 


ing care and firm direction of his therapist, 


matter how impressive the immediate 
sults of post-hypnotic suggestion may be, 


| do not believe that he can accomplish this 


we permanent task. But this, again, is a 


juestion not of opinion but of fact. 


Rosert W. Waite. 
Harvard University. 


PsycHoLtocy OF Women: A PsycHo- 
INTERRELATION. By Helene 
Deutsch. New York: Grune and Strat- 
ton, 1944. Vol. 1. Pp. xiv+399. $4.50. 
In this first of a two-volume work on the 
hology of Women, Dr. Deutsch sets her- 
lf a challenging task, to describe in terms 
choanalytic theory the dynamics of 


ANALYTIC 


psychology—that is, those aspects of 
un psychology which take their special 


form from the bodily nature and biological 
She has arbitrarily relegated 
he second volume virtually all discussion 
motherhood—under the plea of lack of 


women. 


space; and without explanation she has ex- 


cluded any systematic discussion of the female 
child before prepuberty, although she makes 
frequent reference to early childhood, espe- 
cially in demonstrating that many of the 
difficulties of adolescence reenact the diffi- 
culties of the earlier period of development. 
These two exclusions, the one temporary, but 
the other presumably permanent, as Dr. 
Deutsch cites little material on early child- 
hood, are responsible for some of the special 
qualities of the book. 

The theory which Dr. Deutsch uses is a 
genetic theory. It lays great stress upon the 
whole development of the child and upon 
the interplay between instinctual forces 
assumed to be universal, and environmental 
factors which vary as between cultures and 
in the experience of individuals. The early 
development is regarded as determinative of 
the particular form which the individual life 
history takes, with due allowance for consti- 
tutional factors, which are handled unsys- 
tematically within Freudian theory. 

A discussion of genetic psychology of girls 
and women, based upon first hand, vividly 
observed clinical experience, without a basis 
of comparable observation on little girls and 
female infants, has grave defects. It is not 
so much that one disagrees with the material 
on early childhood which Dr. Deutsch 
invokes as that one feels that the same type 
of observation turned upon small children 
might have resulted in a set of observations 
which would in turn have altered the theo- 
retical framework within which the later 
observations are ordered. 

The temporary exclusion of woman as 
mother produces some curious results. If 
one makes the initial assumption that a small 
girl is a potential mother and co-producer 
in a world designed to rear successfully 
another generation, and that a small boy is 
a potential father and co-producer in the same 
world, and that relative emphasis upon the 
activity or passivity of these roles is a matter 
of period, state of technology, and emphases 
of the culture, one is saved from the cul- 
turally limited framework from within which 
Dr. Deutsch sees women as having more 
dificult problems cf development than men. 
She sees wornen as conditioned by their sense 
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that they are not males (while male children 
are assumed to feel no such qualms over their 
inability to bear children), and faced with a 
more complicated problem of adjustment to 
reality. Usages peculiar to certain societies, 
such as avoidance of any verbal recognition 
of menstruation, are taken for granted as 
components in the psychic development of 
the girl. The girl’s “thrust of activity” in 
prepuberty is assumed to be at variance with 
her necessary feminine passive role, etc. If 
Dr. Deutsch had made systematic use of 
cross-cultural data to enable her to discount 
the cultural limitations of her hypotheses and 
her data, she would have come closer to the 
task that she set herself—a discussion of the 
psychology of women in all times and in all 
places. 

As it is, she has produced a book which 
describes with great insight important and 
relevant aspects of the development of girls 
in our culture. The material on prepuberty 
and adolescence is buttressed with case his- 
tories which are discussed in detail and 
which give the reader who is unacquainted 
with the Freudian premises, which Dr. 
Deutsch uses with an assumption of complete 
familiarity on the reader’s part, a sense of the 
meaning of concepts like identification. The 
discussion of prepuberty with its “acting out,” 
choice among multiple images of both parents 
and parental substitutes, and its central prob- 
lem of the girl’s reiationship to her mother, 
is a particularly valuable contribution to the 
literature on adolescence. The way in which 
the own body and the “instinctual” pressures 
originating within the own body become the 
focus and battleground of development is 
abundantly illustrated and particularly useful 
as a corrective for theories which fail to 
assume the body and the body image at 
every step of the way. 

There is a recognizable but informal divi- 
sion between the discussions based on case 
histories of young girls and the discussion of 
the erotic aspects of women’s development. 
The former are concrete, immediately descrip- 
tive, tightly integrated with the phenomena 
of our society. In the discussion of women, 
there is an absence of such detailed histories, 
more reliance upon theory and types, less 
emphasis upon plot which forms such a 


valuable part of the adolescent material, ang 
a type of dissociation—at least for an Amer 
can reader—which comes from discussing 
“love” consummated and unconsummated 
without more explicit reference to marriag 
and motherhood. We do not see th 
women working through a day-to-day seri 
of problems—as we see the adolescents—by 
rather as shadowy ideal types exhibiting dif 
ferent combinations of feminine narcissisn 
feminine masochism, and masculinity. Muct 
of the discussion is insightful, but the pro. 
gression of the individual through life—as ; 
whole personality—is unspecified. In fact 
the contrast between the two sections of the 
book might be taken as illustrations of tl 
relative values—for psychological theory 
contrasted with therapy—of reconstruction on 
the analytical couch, and day-by-day obser\ 
tion of the same processes of development. 
Dr. Deutsch’s discussions of different types 
of women will interest other analysts wi 
will catch the fine details, will exasperat 
anthropologists because of its unsystematic 
use of primitive material, and will interest 
those who have theories about the “nature 
woman.” But for the psychologist, the first 
section, in which the author discusses tl 
actual growth of little girls not int 
WOMAN, but into women in our society 
will probably prove of greatest value. 
MarcareT Mea! 
American Museum cf Natural History 


Atrarninc Maturity. By Luella Cole. 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1944. Py 
x+212. $2.00. 

“The present is certainly the time to grow 
up,” Miss Cole says in a number of vigorous 
ways. Her own alertness to the emergency 
her outspoken ways, and a varied experienc 
generously communicated, have produced 
book that is timely and called for. On 
wishes that more care and thoughtfuln 
had gone into its making. But it has 
better parts, which may help some of 
backward citizens to come of age. They 
ought to be able to see, by Miss Cole’s plain 
reckoning, that the gains in freedom, con 
fort, and security are worth their efforts 
And for those who can he!p themselves and 
mend their ways, here are some clear pré 
cepts, and examples both good and bad in 
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studies that make up a third of the 


he intellectual side, a mature person 


rned to make decisions, and yet keep 
ind open to new evidence; he can see 
pt the consequences of his own acts; 
view himself objectively; and he has 

wn used to the world’s indifference. If 
s also mature emotionally, he has learned 
idure tension; he has outgrown the affec- 


tive susceptibilities of childhood and come 
the pro. to share those of men and women; he is 
fe—as ; mally stable. The socially mature per- 
In fact come to a friendly independence of 
S of the s elders, and has established a comfortable 
} of tl give and take with his contemporaries (I 
cory a ne that the word, agemates, need not go 


ctION on the lesson here). He has made a stable 


obser\ He has acquired a sufh- 


.djustment. 
spect for 
AC types He is engaged in work that interests him. 

y Miss Cole, taking her courage in her 
One 


a Tt 
nent. customs and conventions. 


asperat could 
The 


mature person has a working code 


defines moral maturity. 
tematic xood deal farther and do worse. 
interest 


ture ils, and enough of philosophy to give 
He has 


of duty, sees his duty, and tries to 


g to his existence and efforts. 


And he is no respecter of persons, but 

looks for the inner worth of other men and 
n of all races and stations. The ways 

) take, and why not, are made clear in 

rs on those escapes from maturity that 

d to boredom, incompetency, and other 
ends: escapes through fantasy, play, 
projection and _ fanaticism, 
So this first part of 


phistication, 
ion and sickness. 
book sets the goal mainly in terms of 
rewards. It 


1 adjustment and _ its 


with a somewhat fuller testimony of 
iture person meets reality as it faces 
the shape of himself, his neighbors, 
own 


iety at large. He knows his 


ties and handicaps, and chooses his 
accordingly. He accepts his friends 
juaintances as they are. He sees the 
ld without illusions; does not complain, 
ght back, or follow lost causes. Con 
ng the book’s aim and its audience, we 
ld probably not ask for a more dis- 
nating account of men’s relations with 
world than Miss Cole gives, or remind 


r (when she mentions Jeremiah) of the 


debt we owe to some of those who would not 
adjust with the common run of us. 

There are plenty of implications in the 
book that such a coming of age as an Ameri- 
can may enjoy depends upon his country’s 
ways. The final entitled “Mature 
Attitudes in War and Peace,” 
take it, to show maturing citizens what they 
A definition of 
that did not include its civic aspects would 
they 
Miss 
and 


section, 
1S designed, I 
owe the country. maturity 
have been glaringly inadequate; but 
make a large order for sixty-odd pages. 


Cole difficulties, of 
focused her efforts on four topics which she 


saw the course, 
calls: the psychological bases for war; atti 
tudes prevailing among various sections of 
the population; reactions of civilians to the 
various restrictions of wartime; and current 
thoughts on the postwar world. One has 
only to read this assignment to suspect that 
selection should have gone further; and dif 
in the book’s clos- 
The 
more useful passages deal with specific situ 
Miss Cole asks her readers to con- 


fuseness and superficiality 
ing chapters confirm the impression. 


ations. 
sider the race and class tensions which she 
first hand in California factories, 
and the that 
segregation of citizens of Japanese ancestry. 


knows at 


attitudes made necessary the 


She administers a proper rebuke to panicky 
buyers and hoarders (although a thoughtless 
analogy makes a poor lesson in rationing). 
She shows with case studies how some boys 
and girls have reacted to war, and she enu 
merates the advantages that life in the serv 
offer. But more than one reader 


will find hers a scant account of 


ices may 
the reality 
that the young must face in these hard times. 
Miss Cole | 


to go bevond the 


yroperly expects the mature crtizen 
immediate situation and to 
concern himself with the causes of war and 
the organization of the postwar world. But 


{ 


in a book of this scope it would have been 


wiser to do justice to the complexity of these 


matters, to show the reader the several direc 


tions that his inquiries should take, and to 


do him the service of referring him to acces 


] 


sible and reliable sources of information and 


guidance. It is natural to assume that indi 
vidual adaptive tendencies and mechanisms 
have their place in an account of the great 
constellation of events that leads to war. But 


the discourse that we find here on the psycho 
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logical bases for war does little to further 
understanding. The immature but earnest 
reader, repeating to himself that war is man- 
kind’s regression, may slip into that use of 
words to cover ignorance, that the author 
soundly the book. 
Having tasted of the satisfaction to be derived 
from reflection on the of dic- 
tators and their followers, he may rot work 


condemns elsewhere in 


childishness 


on toward a true assessment of their roles in 
modern war. And while it is good to put 
him on the lookout for emotional regression 
in himself and others, if he learns merely to 
say that the “soldier is forced back into child- 
hood” emotionally, he is likely to stay 
ignorant of the true character of a grown 
man’s emotional involvement in a fight for 
his life or his cause. In much of this final 
section Miss Cole seems to darken counsel 
with her easy parallels between fairly simple, 
familiar situations and very complex events. 

An immature reader bent on self-improve- 
ment is not likely to apply judiciously Miss 
Cole’s preface advice to take her words or 
leave them. She herself should have deleted 
a statement or two that may wrongly pass 
for common sense. Her opening sentence, 
“Humanity is too bright for its own good,” 
is the sort of remark that will do to dispirit 
a child, if that is one’s aim. But it cannot be 
counted on to sharpen her reader’s wits and 
wills for hard social problems (or to advance 
the social sciences in general if she is address- 
ing mankind). An old pedagogical rule of 
thumb says that a teacher had better be 
serious than flippant. The definition of mal- 
adjustment as “polite lingo for sheer human 
idiocy” should be communicated to psycholo- 
gists if Miss Cole truly believes it, but held 
back here. There are bound to be unfor- 
tunate readers who have called themselves 
fools and nitwits often enough, and they need 
the best new insights. 

JosEPHINE GLEASON. 
Vassar College. 


Younc OFFENDERS, AN ENQUIRY INTO JUVENILE 
Detinquency. By A. M. Carr-Saunders, 
Hermann Mannheim, and E. C. Rhodes. 
Cambridge (England): University Press, 
1944. Pp. x+168. $1.75. 


An expansion of the literature on juvenile 
delinquency seems to be as much a war 
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phenomenon as the actual increase in 
The 


volume represents the latest and most 


particular form of behavior. 


tO grannle 


bitious effort of British grat 
with this intricate and somewhat unrewar 
ing field of investigation. 
ized and less insightful than Cyril B 
despite its Eng 


4 


experts 

It is more spe 
classic treatment, but 
“insularity” is the best available suppleme: 
to that outstanding performance. 

The book opens with a valuable histor 
delinquency research in Great Britain; 
real American equivalent exists. It is int 
esting to learn that James Mill and David 
Ricardo were members of a Committee 
Investigating the Causes of the Alarming 
Increase of Juvenile Delinquency 
Metropolis which issued its Report in 181 
immediately after the Napcleonic Wars 
Twelve individual case histories are outlined 
in the Appendix and an amazingly modern 
note is struck in discussing methodological 
problems, particularly the difficulty of secur 
ing full, comparable, and dependable data 
about obscure persons. The Victorian era 
was rich in studies on the relative importance 
of poverty, lack of education, parental mis 
conduct, etc., as causal factors in delinquency, 
but all of them (including those fostered by 
the distressing condition of youth during 
and after World War I) suffer from serious 
technical defects — characteristic of 
American studies, too!—now recognizable by 
the merest amateur in this work. The only 
indisputable conclusions achievable by the 
older form of “criminal statistics” are typified 
by such findings that “indictable offenses” 
among males record a climax at the age of 
thirteen. There is no doubt about 
Coherent systematization of the involved 
problems of etiology, therapy, and prevention 
is still to come. 

The present study was launched in Jan 
uary, 1938, at the initiative of the Britis! 
Home Secretary, who was moved to act as a 
result of appeals from Directors of Education, 
Chief Constables, Magistrates, Probation Off 
cers, and others to “do something” about : 
disturbing trend. Like his “opposite nun 
bers” in America, the safest thing this C 
net officer could think of doing was to as! 
the staff of the London School of Econom 
to amuse themselves with some more figures 


in the 


most 
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Measurement for 
harmless diversion 


ancient evil. 
nent’s sake is a 
tual energy. It would never do to 
y obvious and necessary changes in 
lity organization; the reasonable 
is that juvenile crime is the price 
society pays for its own criminal 
nission and commission with respect 

n and adolescents is deliberately left 
Nevertheless, this study does pos- 
juine values for the scholar who pre- 
operate on the fringe of a social prob- 
ther than to touch its dangerous core. 
remarkable suggestion of collecting 
was 


tion from a_ control 


Seven communities (the London 


group 


Council and the authorities of the 

ial cities of Manchester, Leeds, Shef- 

1, Hull, Nottingham, and Cardiff) agreed 

» procedures for assembling data; these 

gan in October, 1938, and were finished in 
summer of 1939. Came the War—and 

n this little tentative effort to “do some- 
thing” had to be dropped. Further delays 
re inevitably imposed when the Home 
Office turned to other more pressing concerns 
like imprisoning objectors. 
Analysis and writing were deferred until 
1942, and, as the title-page shows, the 

rt itself finally appeared in print in 1944. 
plan of this inquiry was restricted to 
stigating the social and environmental 
haracteristics of male delinquents; a parallel 
vchological reluctantly 
nded by the events of early September, 1939. 
Considerations of time and expense, as usual, 
ted the scope of this grand effort. A 
hedule and Record Card was completed 
for the first 2000 cases brought before the 
enile Courts in the seven cities, the field 
rkers using the machinery of the Proba- 
n Office and the Education Service for the 
ite information. Nondelinquent con- 
were matched with these offenders by 
taining “from the head teacher the name 
nd address of another boy from the same 
ol of about the same age could 
nably be regarded as a ‘mate’ to the 
Thus everything rests upon the ability 


conscientious 


uency, 
red by 
during 
serious 

most 


ble by 


investigation was 


= only 
y 
pified 
enses” 
ige or 
that. 


olved 


who 


rdinary pedagogues to select impression- 


} 


ally a true and good “psychological twin” 
in already identified “bad boy.” This 
ems to be the Achilles heel of the study. 
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The groups, as inspection shows, are neces 
sarily matched for age—but hardly for any 
other significant attribute, save by accident 
or associated correlation. Indeed, a clinical 
psychologist, mindful of the “uniqueness” of 
each personality, may well question the com- 
mon uncritical assumption that any human 
being can be correctly matched with another 
in any but the most mechanical sense. 
Slightly more controls than delinquents 
full 


position; in these normal families, about 80 


came from “normal” families of com- 
per cent of the control parents were in nor 
mal health as contrasted with 70 per cent of 
the delinquent parents. Parental friction 
occurred just a little more often in delinquent 
families than in controls, but there was a 
marked difference in the frequency of harsh 
or indulgent discipline. None of these per- 
centages are checked by the “reliability coeffi- 
cients” so dear to the heart of the American 
psychometrist, and, more seriously, the possi- 
bility of a strong “negative halo” contaminat- 
ing the estimates of home visitors is not 
excluded. However, accepting the investi- 
gators’ raw data, it is significant that the 
able to “that the 


chance of a delinquency coming from a home 


computers were report 
with a disturbed atmosphere is 3 or 4 times 
as great as the chance of one coming from a 
home with a normal atmosphere” (p. 72). 
There is some indication that the control 
homes are kept in better condition than those 
of the delinquents, even when structurally 
In this sense, 
the quality of the housekeeping reflects the 
“morale” (i.e., than 
economic status) of the occupants. 


equated for architectural type. 


character rather pure 
About 
10 per cent more of the control fathers are 
working regularly, and definitely fewer of the 
control mothers go out to work. The aggre 
gate of the delinquents is not on a par with 
the aggregate of the controls for scholastic 
prowess; but since teacher nominations are 
crucially involved, this is not especially sur 
prising. Controls go to church more often, 
have more interests (leisure or otherwise) 
and in general seem to be a livelier lot of 


lads. 


quents had one or more other delinquent 


Significantly, 9 per cent of the delin 


family members as contrasted with but .3 per 
cent for the controls; moreover, 31.2 per cent 
of the 16-year-old delinquents were unem- 
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ployed and only 0.7 per cent of the controls! 
They also had had more jobs, experiencing 
greater “occupational mobility.” 

About two-thirds of the offenses were com- 
mitted in gangs, and one-third of them 
occurred during periods of darkness. Curfew 
must ring tonight. 

Wisely the authors remark, “We never dis- 
cover that delinquents have all been subject 
to one kind of influence or show some dis- 
tinctive characteristic, while all our controls 
have been free from such influence or do not 
exhibit that characteristic. There are 
boys, neither living under abnormal influ- 
ences nor showing subnormal characteristics 
who become delinquent, and on the other 
hand boys, subject to abnormal influences and 
showing subnormal characteristics, who do 
not become delinquent.” Even wiser is the 
concluding sentence of the monograph, 
“Statistical methods are invaluabie aids in the 
solution of social problems, but statisticians 
are well aware that these methods alone are 
not enough.” 

This is an unpretentious but valuable piece 
of work in a field notorious for its all but 
insurmountable obstacles to tidy experi- 
mental standards and the consequent dis- 
appointing nature of so many of the labori- 
ous efforts to disentangle truth from a maze 
of artificial intricacies. It offers embarras- 
singly few hints as to the active causal factors 
in creating the conduct so commonly 
lamented, and admittedly fails to get to 
psychological rock-bottom. Here, as in so 
many other areas of endeavor, real progress 
depends not only on the ingenious and indus- 
trious application of old tricks of the research 
trade, but upon the will to try new and risky 
techniques suggested by developing the im- 
plications of a bolder set of theoretical specu- 
lations about “human nature and the social 
order.” 

Georce W. HarTMANN. 

Pennsylvania State College 


Messians. Tuer Rote in Crvmization. By 
Wilson D. Wallis. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 
Pp. 217. $2.50. 

A more appropriate subtitle than that fur- 
nished would have been “They Existed in 
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Profusion” or some other equally colores 
comment. When a functional discussion ; 
promised, and such a treatment is plainly 
suggested by the word “role,” one looks fo; 
interpretative generalizations. In this instance 
one looks quite in vain. Apart from present 
ing a few very obvious generalities about the 
appearance of messiahs in relation to social 
frustrations, the book consists almost entirely 
of purely descriptive accounts of numeroys 
messiahs who have arisen in a multiplicity of 
situations throughout written history. It js 
like the typical anthropological compilation, 
at once very usefui to the scholar and ver 
boring to the reader. Boredom, to be sure, ; 
often a necessary adjunct of scientific litera 
ture, but the usefulness of the compilation j 
seriously restricted by the failure to give any 
specific references to source materials. There 
is an apparently adequate bibliography a; 
pended to the text; it is not always clear 
however, how its items are related to cita 
tions. In several instances rather lengthy 
quotations remain unidentified. 

The classification of the messiahs described 
in eleven of the fourteen chapters, which goes 
according to world religions, preliterate cults, 
and popular politico-religious movements, is 
moreover not conducive to incisive compre 
hension of the function of messiahship. One 
of the interesting demonstrations, largely left 
for the history-minded reader to dig out for 
himself, is that at critical points in European 
history Jewish, Christian, and Moslem mes 
siahs would appear simultaneously, each in 
relation to his particular cultural and mythi 
cal tradition that could give him status in the 
eyes of his followers. The point deserves far 
more explicit emphasis than the author gives 
it. Had the chapters been arranged accord 
ing to dynamic social situations such em- 
phasis would not be wanting. Again, the 
reader is left confused as to the importance in 
cultural history of the messiah symbol. The 
fragmented presentation of the messiahs 
appears to indicate an impressively unbroken 
continuity of the messianic prototype as a 
projective mechanism—but this point also is 
not given the benefit of the author’s patent 


competence to evaluate it, had he been will- 
ing to do so. 
In short there is a profusion of facts with 
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erly inadequate interpretation, especially 
en it is considered that definitely modern 
| even contemporary instances of messiahs 
sre discussed, and by no means altogether 
serficially. It may be that this judgment 
book that is clearly worth publishing 
ause of its encyclopaedic and laboriously 
led data, is an expression of frustration 
the psychologist’s particular demands. But 
¢ sociology must stick to its bad habit of 
sing psychological problems without dis- 
sing them psychologically, negative judg- 
ments will continue to fall upon its efforts. 
Howarp Davis SPoERL. 
leffersonville, Vermont. 


Now to Live Acain. By Betsey Barton. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1944. 


Pp. 150. 


$1.75. 

Once in a while an author without training 
n psychology achieves a clear understanding 
processes underlying life adjustment. 
Barton, in her accurate and vivid story 
f her processes in reaching mental and emo- 

| balance, has achieved this result. 
Ten years after an automobile accident, 
h resulted in paralysis of the lower legs, 
that she has reached a 
hilosophy which makes it possible to derive 
satisfactions offered to the individual 
suffering from any physical disability. 
Her philosophy is based on the premise that 


author states 


those who suffer severe and crippling acci- 
dents die to one life, and enter into another. 
She states that this re-orientation must be 
“guided by skilled workers and good advice, 
by understanding, and by love.” 

The processes through which she went are 
detail, conversations 
which occurred at critical points. The book 
is not for the trained psychologist, nor is it 
intended for use with classes. It is intended, 
rather, for the use of other individuals who 
have been disabled in some way by accident 


described in even to 


or disease. As such, there is no attempt made 
to use technical terminology, but the descrip- 
tion of the mental processes is, nevertheless, 
clear. 

The book might have passed with rela- 
tively little notice had it appeared before the 
war, but it has been published at a time 
when the number of casualties has increased 
materially, among individuals 
under twenty-five years of age. The book 
has a direct appeal to this group. Since it is 
based, in part, upon talks to war casualties, 
the book will probably have a wide reading 
among this group and will, no doubt, help in 
the adjustment of many people, previously 
normal, who face a complete readjustment of 
habit patterns because of crippling injuries. 


especially 


Apa Hart ARLITT. 
University of Cincinnati. 
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